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** I have often amnaed myself with thinking hQw diiEBrent a place London is to 
diflbrent people. — A politician thinke of it merely as the eeat of government in its 
difbrent departments ; a graiier. as a vast market for cattle ; a man of pleasore, as an 
assemblage of taverns ; a mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious deal of bttsineas 
is done upon Change ; a dramatic enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatrical enter- 
tainments. 

*' Box THI XNTKLLIIOTVAL MAK tt STRUCK WTTR rT AS COMrRKBRKDIlia TRB WHOIiB OT 
HUMAN Uri IN ALL IT* VAKIBTT, THB CONTIMPLATXOIf Or WRICn U XNKZHAVSrillLa." 
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A PANEGTBIG OF CUB SUBJEOT. 

Thebb is, we might almost say, an universalis in 
the interest created among men by descriptions of 
London life, and to that feeling, rather than to any 
merit of ours, may we attribute the favour with which 
the following essays have been noticed by the press 
and the public, in Blackwood's Magazine. 

To whom, indeed, is not something in, of, or about 
London, interesting? To those long since retired 
from the active business of the world, London is sure 
to afford abundant matter of retrospection : those who 
are actively engaged in the pleasure-bringing cares, 
and those who dissipate life in the care-bringing 
pleasures, of London, equally rejoice that fortune 
casts their lot in this, the head-quarters of enterprise 
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and action : to those, on the contrary, who are about 
to plunge into the business and bustle of the world, 
London is a field of hopeful anticipation. Almost 
every one has, or has had, at one period or an- 
other, a wish to visit this wonderful place — almost 
every one has conceived vague, imperfect, or erroneous 
ideas of this great abiding place of congregated 
humanity, and few that take an interest in what 
most concerns man to know, are unwilling to have 
their knowledge of London life augmented from the 
humblest source, nor will despise the rude and un- 
finished studies from nature which are now, with a less 
hasty hand, transferred to these pages, from the 
successive numbers of the distinguished periodical in 
which they had the good fortune to be first submitted 
to the notice, and to find favour in the eyes, of the 
public. 

It is not without many misgivings, and much self- 
distrust, that the author approaches a subject so 
extended, that not the life nor the opportunity of one 
man is large enough to embrace in its details, or pre- 
sent to the world in its completeness; but in the 
EncyclopsBdia of London life, as in any other, know- 
ledge can only be increased by successive contributions 
from the pens of many writers ; and while no one can 
claim credit for the whole, he may reasonably expect 
judgment with mercy^ for that part which is the fruit 
of his observations, his reflection, and his industry. 

Carefully to observe, and faithfully to record the 
results of his observations, has been the sole object of 
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the author : he has not presumed to introduce descrip- 
tions of modes of life he has had no opportunity to 
become acquainted with, or delineations of manners 
he has not himself been in the habit of witnessing : 
where he has been fortunate enough to " catch the 
manners living as they rise," he describes, or rather 
studies to describe, them simply : where he appears 
hasty and superficial, it may be safely presumed, that 
he is imperfectly informed ; and when he says nothing, 
no other explanation can be given, than that he has 
nothing to say. 

The impertinence of affecting to be better informed 
of his subject than many of those who may do him the 
honour to glance over these pages, is not one of the 
many faults to which the writer of the " World of 
London" must plead guilty. In truth, he is only the 
chronicler of familiar scenes of metropolitan life, of 
which few take notes, though many take notice ; and 
which, if they please at all, derive their faculty of 
pleasing from their consonance with the unwritten yet 
remembered observation of the reader. If any 
one should be fortunate enough to find, in the follow- 
ing essays, pictures of life, observation, or reflection, 
which may have struck him in his own solitary 
rambles through town, he will have the goodness to 
consider himself the author, and the author merely 
his amanuensis. 

Delineations of common life have, in every age, and 
in every clime, been more generally popular than 
perhaps any other style of writing, whether in verse or 
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prose. As in a mirror, we see reflected in these works 
our eccentricities, our foibles; we see them without 
exposure, and recognize them without fear : we see also 
the ludicrous or characteristic in others, and laugh at 
them without offence. Through the medium of works 
like these, we become intimate with other men, without 
the trouble of making their acquaintance, and without 
much expenditure of thinking, enlarge the sphere of 
our intelligence. We sit quietly at home, in our easy 
chair, while the student of human character goes into 
society, and returning, gives an account of his host, 
his company, and his entertainment. The most de- 
lightful of our English essayists are remembered best 
in fixing transient shades of character in familiar life ; 
the Beau Tibbs of Goldsmith, and the Sir Roger of 
Addison, are studied, conversed with, admired, laughed 
at, and studied again : so endless is the entertainment 
deriveable from pictures, whose prototypes are familiar 
to us all. 

The power of individualizing character by happy 
touches of the pen or pencil, is, however, the attribute 
only of a few ; yet the generalization of whatever is 
curious, and worthy observation, is not without its ad- 
vantages, and may be, perhaps, allowed a rank second 
only to that which, by superior imaginative power, 
determines the general in the particular. To this 
humbler, but no less useful labour, have we devoted 
ourselves, and certainly we have no reason to com- 
plain of the unfruitfulness of our subject. 

^ Learning," says Qoldsmith, ^^ is most advanced in 
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populous cities, where chance combines with industry 
to promote it ; where the members of thii^ great uni- 
yersity catch the manners as they rise, study /t/e, not 
logic, and have the world for correspondents/' 

What the poet said of learning in its book-learned 
sense, may be applied with undiminished force to the 
study of life, character, and manners, by actual obser- 
vation: nor do we think we are presumptuous in 
claiming for the latter an importance at least equal, 
and an interest perhaps greater, than for the labours of 
the topographer, antiquarian, and archseologist. 

Although we have libraries illustrative of material 
London, the inexhaustible mine of its living, moving, 
ever-changing people, has not been worked to the ut- 
most; the surface has hardly been penetrated, much 
less have the ab3r8ses of life in London been ex- 
plored. The transmutations of its physical state, its 
gradual extension, its general aspects, its particular 
improvements, have been chronicled with laudable 
diligence, and unwearied research. But is it not of at 
least equal importance to inform us how men lived, 
what were their peculiarities, classes, habits, sayings, 
excellencies, vices, absurdities, in any particular epoch 
of metropolitan life, as that they builded after this 
or that fashion, that they pulled down such a palace 
or church, and erected such another ; or that a great 
many suburban fields, where was nothing but grass 
before, were in such a century covered with houses ? 

The anatomy of London has been treated worthily ; 
it is rather to the physiology of London life that the 
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author of the following papers has chiefly deyoted his 
attention. 

It may amuse any one who takes the trouble to 
recall the origin of his ideas about a given subject, to 
compare his preconceived notions of any place with 
their realization ; and it may, we think, be taken as 
a general rule, that fancy colours its pictures too 
highly, if not by simple exaggeration, at least by 
keeping out of sight all that may be imagined to de- 
tract from the perfection of the subject conceived. 
Thus, perhaps our readers may recollect the time when 
they had in their mind's eye a London of marble, of 
precious stones and metab, without mud, dirt, bad 
weather, noise, or confusion ; the squares rectangular, 
the streets parallel, the houses perpendicular, the 
people like their madeira '^ particular ;** no toil, no 
hardship, no hunger, nothing save holydays and holy- 
day clothes ; every body eating sugar plums, and free 
from the dreadful necessity of learning lessons, or 
getting catechisms by heart. 

As these " air drawn" impressions fade, they are suc- 
ceeded by others ; ideas, partly incorrect, and partly 
true, of the extent, splendour, industry, enterprise, of 
the " great unknown ;" we acquire a reverential awe 
of that pre-eminent mart of genius, ability, wealth, 
and power. We recall the mighty names that have 
haunted its courts, and lanes, and alleys, from the days 
of the Boar's Head at Eastcheap, and swaggering Jack 
Palstaff, and roaring Prince Hal, down to the great 
associated minds of the Literary Club, at the Turk's 
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Head in Soho. We find London somehow or other 
connected with whatever in art astonishes, pleases, or 
improves. London is not merely aplace^ it is an ab- 
stra<3tion, a connecting and a necessary link in our 
chain of thought, upon all subjects worth a thought ; 
it is the workshop of artificers in mind, their store- 
house, their market, their solace, and their reward ; the 
centre of great and important changes in the political 
and social history of man ; the focu8 to which rays 
of intelligence from the faithest horizon of earth con- 
verge, concentrate, and are reflected back again upon 
the public mind; not merely our fashions, luxuries, 
tastes, are thence imported, but our opinions come 
" cut and dry" from London ; we are dictated to from 
London, in London we are governed, they make our 
laws in London; in short, London is the head, the 
brain, the heart, the noble viscus of our body politic, 
and we in the provinces are but out-lying extremities, 
subsidiary, secondary • we are hardly allowed to know 
whether our toes are cold until we are so instructed by 
leading articles from London ! 

The Queen (God bless her !) lives in London, that is 
a wonderful thing ; the Duke is to be seen walking or 
riding about the streets of London like any other 
gentleman — who would think it ? Lord Goggle lives 
at the end of our town in a great house, and when he 
appears on his pony in our streets, we are all of a 
twitter; yet we have heard that in London Lord 
Goggle '^ hangs out" at a second floor famished, in 
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Conduit Street : what a place must that London be, 
that can so put out the light of our Lord, the Lord of 
our manor and of our town, the omnipotent Lord 
Goggle ? 

Then there is Mr Bantam, his Lordship's solicitor 
in our town. How haye we envied the guard of the 
Mail, who had the honour to call at Mr Bantam's 
house, to take Mr Bantam to town, yea, to London, 
on a Turnpike Trust BiU, or a Canal Bill, or a Waste 
Lands Enclosure Bill ; how have we " admired" when 
the Mail, with a flourish of trumpets, announced to our 
town Mr Bantam's return to the bosom of his family; 
with what town.bred importance, neat aa imported, 
did Mr Bantam strut along the sunny side of the 
leading street of our town, a legislator in miniature, a 
concentrated essence of Peel ! 

Then there is the shop, lately occupied by Flint the 
gunmaker, an old dusky shop of the last century, with 
a crooked window, and three steps to go up; it is now 
carefully boarded; a placard is stuck up, No admit- 
iance except on business ; great mystery is observed in 
the operations canying on within ; the landlord of the 
BuU says he knows nothing about it ; Mr Bantam, 
who hafl transferred the premises, is close as green 
wax; even the waiter at the Angel is mysterious; 
when lo and behold, one summer morning the boarding 
disappears, the patent shutters go up^ (who would 
have thought that shutters would ever come to go upf) 
polished plate glass set in brass sashes glitters in the 
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early sun, and above, in gold letters a yard long, we 
read, 

EMPORIUM OF FASHION. 

FLIMSY, SARSENET, & CO. 
frim LONDON, 

Onr town is lost in amazement; Flint the gon- 
maker, rushes out to look at his old shop, rubs his 
eyes, and won't believe it ; the old established mercers of 
onr town offer to bet you that a twelvemonth will see 
the last of Flimsy, Sarsenet, and Co. ; Mr Bantam, the 
Reverend Mr Smiley, and Mr Gould the banker, stand 
opposite the shop front, and talk critically; every 
woman, and every woman's daughter in our town, find 
out of a sudden, that they want every article becoming 
a lady, and miLst have money to spend at the counter 
of Flimsy, Sarsenet, and Co. ; the shop is besieged by 
ladies who hitherto thought themselves sufficiently 
extravagant in dress ; even Lord Goggle, as he rides 
through our town, pulls up his pony to look at the 
^^ Emporium," and Mr Bantam and the Reverend Mr 
Smiley come out into the middle of the street to explain 
it to his Lordship, but Mr Gould the banker doesn't. 

Thus are we overcrowded in trade by people from 
London. In the professions it is still worse; an 
oculist comes ^ from London," is invited by our sur- 
geons to operate at the hospital, blinds several paupers, 
and goes away to another town. The ^^ Independent 
Anysider ' of our town has, if you please, an editor 
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" from London ;" Mr Gould's cashier, who understands 
the joint stock banking system, got his understanding 
" in London," lecturers " from London" arrive at our 
town in perpetual succession, are invited, and made 
much of, because they are " from London ;" religion 
runs mad, because that great preacher, the Reverend 
Boanerges Stout, is expected next Sabbath ^from 
London." 

We have no comfort of our lives save when an 
accomplished swindler " from London" comes down to 
our town, where, having obfuscated the brains of our 
townsmen with champagne suppers at the Angel, he 
takes up goods and valuables upon credit, and disap- 
pears, the " independent Anysider" informing us that 
he has gone [no doubt about it,] in the direction of 
" London." 

The time, long expected, comes at last, when acci- 
dent, or business, or pleasure, or whim — or, as in our 
own case, a longing, inexpressible desire to realize in 
the light of day our fond imagination, draws us, per- 
force, to the gigantic town. Our preparations are 
made, our seat taken, paid for ; we linger about the 
office to be sure not to be too late ; our townsmen, 
nodding, inquire, " Going to town, eh ?" we reply in 
the affirmative cooUy^ as if London was nothing new 
to us, all the while hugging ourselves with the idea of 
the accumulated Bantam-like importance with which 
we shall reappear in our town ; our very clothes, as 
the old women say, smelling of London. Luggage is 
at last packed and strapped; cigars lighted, guard 
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calls, " Now, gentlemen, if you please," friends shake 
hands, bid good-bye, coachman rolls up his ponderous 
carcase, helper hands the " ribbons," Jehu, wriggling, 
snorting, and settling his apron ; ^' all right behind 
there," " take off the cloths," and away we go, the 
off-leader springing, unicorn-like, upon his hind-legs, 
astonishing the blackguard boys of our town, duly 
assembled to witness our departure. 

The first ten minutes we occupy in settling ourselves 
comfortably, reconnoitering our fellow passengers* 
noses, in the hope of discovering among them a con^ 
versible proboscis. For half a stage, dismal silence 
prevails, but at length a jolly nose on your right, 
hitching his neck a little, discovers that it is a ^^ starry 
bright night," and, boldly hazarding the observation, 
retires under cover of his nose again ; the observation 
is replied to by another equally original and profound ; 
the ice cracks here and there, is at last broken, and 
the frozen spring of conversation thawsr again. The 
horses' feet patter along like castanets, the swingle- 
trees rattle cheerily, the clear night air and rapid 
motion exhilarate our spirits, and by the time we 
come to change horses, we have discovered that there 
is a '' capital glass of ale to be had here," and that 
we are all of us " uncommon good fellows !" 

Business apart, we confess we regret the loss of the 
old stage coaches, that used to form so much of the 
life and soul of our town. There was an individuality 
about the " Defiance," the " Quicksilver," the " Fair 
Trader," their guards, their coachmen, their helpers, 
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and even their horses ; they were national, belonging 
to us and our country, and we were proud of them 
for that reason : Hopkins, the guard of the Defiance, 
played the bugle divinely, and was quite an acquisition 
to the idlers of our town ; the one-eyed agent of 
the Quicksilver wbs a mercurial fellow, a wag, such 
an one as no railway station can ever bestow upon 
the world. They are gone, vanished, their indivi- 
duality, their character, their eccentricity, extin- 
guished ; we travel mechanically, without a thought 
save that of saving time, of going twenty miles an 
hour ; all our old friends about the coach-offices wear 
uniforms, are marked and numbered as per margin, 
and are metamorphozed into policemen ; our favourite 
teams are gone to grass, and we are dragged along by 
a huge hissing kettle of boiling water; there is no 
companionship, no sociality in our travelling now-a- 
days ; no ups and downs, no changes, no cigars, no 
glasses of ale, no stoppages ; our railway travelling is 
like every thing else in our time, a dead level of mere 
thankless, heartless, selfish, buttoned-up utilitarianism. 

To resume; we are at the venerable city of St 
Albans, some twenty miles north of London, at five of 
the clock in a cold winter evening ; our fellow travel- 
lers, to whom London is no novelty, are trying to 
sleep, and we are endeavouring to keep awake, medi- 
tating whether London, ss we shall soon behold it, 
will in aught resemble the London that for so many 
years glittered in the chambers of our brain. 

We shall soon be disappointed, thought we, soon 
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shall we find our preconceiyed idea of tliis mighty 
Babylon solidifying into stucco, and hardening into 
the reality of millions upon millions of aggregated 
bricks and mortar. 

Thicker now, and thicker, nearer and nearer, grow 
the flickering, transitory lights in the shop windows, 
as we roll along the almost interminable suburb : are 
we in London ? No ; only touching its toes, or creep- 
ing up the calf of its leg : now blue lights stream, 
spectral-like, from the lanthoms oyer the doors of 
chemists' shops, in quick and fatal succession : a blaze 
of undefended gas streams from the wide orifice of a tube 
in the windows of green-grocers, and butchers' shops, 
and our first glimpse of a natural-bom Cockney is 
caught lighting his cigar thereat : night-coaches pass 
in rapid succession, their coachmen exchanging with 
ours the customary salute of the squared elbow : lum- 
bering waggons whose tenters flout the second floors of 
the retreating houses, rumble by us, the payement 
groaning under their ponderous wheels : now hetero- 
geneous noises, boys shouting, dogs barking, women 
screaming, coaches rattling, and a general dijQfusiye 
hum, the voice of the city, falls discordant on the 
attentiye ear. Now, we haye exchanged our smooth 
macadamized road, for the rattling payement; the 
bond of companionship that held the ^^outsides** together 
is broken ; eyery man is absorbed in his own business 
or reflections; we are in town: broad squares and 
stately streets we pass in rapid succession : then 
narrow lanes, and writhing tortuous passages receiye 
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US : we are in the dty : the Swan with Two Necks 
opens its yawning mouth to entertain us : we duck our 
heads under the low-browed gateway, drive into the 
antiquated court-yard, stretch our stiffened limbs, and 
at length descending the coach-ladder, find ourselves, 
wondering that it should be so, in London ! 

When, like travellers in a strange land, we first 
begin to go about exploring, our eyes are monopolists, 
and our wits go wool-gathering ; we are like infants 
greedily devouring with our sense of sight all that is 
offered it : we stare, wonder, and are confounded, not 
merely with the novelty, but the rapid succession of 
objects : we have no time to collect our thoughts, to 
combine them, or compare. 

We are astonished rather than pleased ; not so much 
delighted, as surprised : we shrink within ourselves in 
isolated insignificance ; our individuality is lost, as the 
drop of rain that, falling, intermingles with the ocean, 
we are stunned, confoimded, intoxicated with noise 
and tumult : we know not how to walk the streets 
without being jostled, and we may not stand still ; 
we are helpless, afraid of losing our way, and alto- 
gether childish. 

We are struck some with one thing, some with 
another, according to our humour : we recollect our 
leading article of wonderment for a long time, was the 
apparition of a team of gigantic horses, pair after pair 
slowly emerging from the infernal regions, until they 
crossed the breadth of the Strand, then turning at a 
word, forth comes a coal waggon, with a group of 
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imp-like fan-tails on the top : we recollected, on the 
instant, that passage in Gay's Trivia, 

Forth issuing from steep lanes, the colIier*s steeds 
Drag the black load *, another cart succeeds : 
Team follows team, crowds heaped on crowds appear. 
And wait impatient till the road grows clear. 

The interrupted crowd rushes around, the obstruction 
passed, mingling like water with water ; we remain 
to wonder at the docility and steady business-like 
demeanour of the elephantine brutes, dragging the 
huge machine along the populous way. 

Our next wonder, we recollect, was a brewer s 
horse; yet more enormous than the others, a drayman 
in his buckram coat, and scarlet cap, seated on the 
animal's capacious back ; and behind, upon a sledge, a 
five gallon beer keg was being dragged along the 
pavement. The force of contrast was never, to our 
thinking, more ludicrously apparent; the adaptation 
of means to ends, so ridiculously disproportioned, in 
the ponderous animal, his rider, and the insignificance 
of the encumbrance at his heels. 

Finding one's way, getting a correct idea of the 
direction of the great leading arteries of the metropolis, 
and endeavouring to go alone, occupy the young idea 
for a considerable time, at great expense of inquiry 
and shoe leather ; yet there are problems in London 
geography, long and familiarly as we know it, that we 
can never solve satisfactorily in practice ; for example, 
when we would strike the meridian of Tottenham 
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Court Eoad, from St Martin's Lane, through the in- 
tricacies of Seven Dials, we are sure to find ourselyes 
emerging half way down Oxford Street, or in the 
middle of Holbom ; the other end of Marylebone Lane 
we neyer could satisfactorily determine; we have pur- 
sued for days together, a labyrinth of courts, and alleys 
citywards, without oyer being able to find that they 
disembogued any where; and when we returned, medi- 
tating another expedition, we discoyered no more than 
that they had all disappeared, or what amounted to 
the same thing, that we could not find the end of the 
clue by which to trace the windings of our labyrinth. 

When the unaccustomed noyelty of sights and sounds 
of London wears off, we begin to compare and analyze: 
we leaye off wondering, for " wondering is not the way 
to grow wise."' 

We now be^ to discover that there are many 
aspects of life in London ; we haye our education to 
begin oyer again, unlearning our yulgar errors, and 
spending a great portion of time and thought in cor- 
recting our former erroneous impressions. 

The visiter of a week, a month, a year in London, 
must quit our world with many an incorrect or partial 
yiew of society, character, and manners. The resident 
cares to observe nothing strange in that which has for a 
lifetime lain under his observation : the multitudes to 
whom London is yet a dream, may perhaps be gratified 
to have their pre-conceived ideas of this wondrous con- 
gregation confirmed, corrected, or enlarged : if^ there- 
fore, the casual visiter shall find in the foUowing pages 
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any thing to interest or amnse him ; if the townsman 
shall discoyer in these rude pen and ink sketches, any 
picture of lile pleasing from its fidelity ; if those who 
are yet to swell the full tide of existence in the great 
arteries of London life, shall be instructed, amused, or 
forewarned by any thing we have here collected, it is 
something: nor will the author have any reason to 
regret having spent in observation of life, the time that 
others, more wisely, devote to its enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Folks in the proyinoes have eztraoidinajy notions 
of London. Some call it Babylon the Great ; others 
facetiously style it the " Villa^;" Coleridge called it 
the '' Leviathan '/' Cobbett stigmatized it aa the great 
" Wen ;" the author of the Fool of Quality^ (Brooke,) 
who was at times rather poetical, denominated it 
a mausoleum of dead souls — a vsust psychological 
cemetery. These high authorities are all wrong : 
London is neither Babylon the Great, nor a village, 
nor a leviathan, nor a wen — in short, we may say of 
London what the late ingenuous Mr Abemethy said of 
life : — Life, gentlemen, said Abemethy, is life ; and 
London, gentlemen, say we, is London / 

A strange combination of faculties must have vivi- 
fied the mind of that man who took it in his head to 
imagine London a town — a sizeable town, with a 
pretty considerable sprinkling of humanity cutting in 
all directions about the streets. 

London a town! Bless your dear innocent little 
hearts, and keep you in a blissful state of primitive 
know-nothingness! London a town, forsooth! No 
such thing — nor even a county, notwithstanding all 
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the wagers that have been decided to the contrary — 
nor yet a province — nor even a nation ; it is just as 
much of an island as the island of Barataria ; it is not 
a continent — or two, or three 

What is it, then, in the name of goodness ? 

Impatient reader, if you had not interrupted me, I 
was going to say London is a world — a world, 
reader, in itself; but as you have no patience, I shall 
not say what London is, but leave you to find out by 
your learning. 

A town London assuredly. is not; it may, if you 
please, be a collection of neighbourhoods. A town 
implies a coherence of parts — an integrity of the 
whole — a centre, with a church and a market-place, 
and suburbs, with dirty lanes and puddles to tumble 
into; a clergyman, doctor, lawyer, editors of rival 
newspapers, and several hundred (every man in the 
place, in short) o/Aer great men, with gossips, tale- 
bearers, and scandal-mongers to match ; and (which I 
had almost forgot) a board, with big letters on it, at 
each end of the town, intimating to the naked, house- 
less, and hungry outcast of society, that if he does not 
rather perish in the fields, he will, on entering the 
town, " be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law." 

London has none of these local or provincial attri- 
butes. There is no harmony of parts, no aggregation, 
no coherence ; each neighbourhood is, in appearance, 
joined to its next door neighbour, but it is only in 
appearance ; there is no sympathy, no congeniality of 
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tafites, habits, feelings, or pursuits, between neigbbour- 
boods seyered only by tbe width of the street, or by 
the jutting out of a comer; the inhabitants, for all 
they know of one another, are at as great a distance as 
the natives of China and Peru. 

Will any one point out to me the topographical 
affinity between West-end and Mile-end ; between St 
Giles's in the Fields, and St George's, Hanover Square; 
between St Martin le Grand, and St Martin in the 
Fields; between Whitechapel, and White Conduit 
Fields; between the Green Park, and Bethnal Green; 
between Hoxton Square, and Grosvenor Square; be- 
tween Belgrave Place, and Brick Lane ; not to men- 
tion ten thousand other cities, villages, hamlets, and 
towns included— not in London toum, for there is no 
such thing — but within the bills of mortality? 

The fact is, as I said before, London is a great 
world; and let all manner of persons to whom these 
presents shall come, greeting, henceforward and for 
ever take care to talk of the great wosld, instead of 
the great city, town, or village, as heretofore, of 
London. London is a great world — a world of its 
own — a "great globe itself" — a collection of pro- 
vinces — an aggregation of neighbourhoods — an abid- 
ing place of approximated nations. 

Look at the map, and, if you doubt me, convince 
yourself. 

Behold, within the Arctic circle, as I may call it, 
the migratoiy Esquimaux of Camden town; regard 
Highgate steeple as the North Pole, beyond which no 
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genuine Londoner wafi ever able to progress ; behold 
the Antarctic regions of Wandsworth, Eennington 
Common, and Peckham Rye; cajst your astonished eye 
over the vast continent of Southwark, which, with its 
adjacent islands of Lambeth and Rotherhithe, and the 
archipelagic neighbourhoods of Kent Road, St George's 
in the Fields, Bethlem Hospital, and the Marsh Ghite, 
make up the Australasian territories of our southern 
metropolitan hemisphere. 

Crossing the equinoctial line, (popularly called the 
Riyer Thames,) you arrive at length in Europe. (Jer- 
many, I believe, may be represented, by the uneacplared 
regions, as the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker terms 
them, in the vicinity of Russel Square — at all events, 
in these districts there is a great demand for meta- 
physics and tobacco, the only articles wherein the 
Clermans were ever known to excel. Petty France 
you will find in the neighbourhood of the Tower — 
William Harrison Ainsworth will tell you all about it. 
Zm Jeune France you will find worthily represented 
in the penny cigar-shops, sixpenny eating-houses, and 
threepence-hal^nny billiard-rooms of the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square. Poland (Street,) is a little 
northward of this in the same direction. Wapping 
and Rotherhithe are (Tunnel) United States, distin- 
guished by their tobacco-chewing, and their long line 
of coajst. Spitalfields is Hungary. 

The Tower Hamlets, presided over by its fortress, 
represent the military government of Prussia. Hamp- 
stead and Highgate may worthily do duty as a little 
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Switzerland. The four proyinoes of Ireland are found, 
mutato nomine, in Calmell Buildings, Lant Street, the 
Almonry, and St Giles's. The City, the soul and life 
of the vast mass — the heart towards which, and from 
which, as in the human hody, all other portions grow 
and are subsidiary — in its industiy, intelligence, free 
spirit, and untiring enterprize, is the worthy repre- 
sentative, in our microcosm, of little England ; while 
Scotland — that is, Scotchmen — are, in the map, and 
out of it, to be found — every where. 

So much for geographical distinctions — the natural 
boundaries of the several nations that compose the 
mighty world of London ; now for the natives them- 
selves. 

Not even in their native lands, do the various races 
of men who huddle together in the world of London 
preserve more strictly their idiosyncracies — their na- 
tional peculiarities ^— their marked expression of face, 
tone of voice, manners, customs, religion, prejudices, 
passions, and all the items that together make up the 
national character, than in London. Notwithstanding 
all that might reasonably be presumed to the contrary, 
of the efficacy of immense attrition and perpetual col- 
lision with other nations and other men that London 
affords, in rounding off the hard angles of national 
peculiarities, it so happens, unfortunately for the theory, 
that there is less intercourse between the natives of 
different nations in London, than at the several sea- 
ports of the respective countries. 

There is, it may be, intercourse ; but it is an inter- 
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course that precludes intimacy — the intercourse of the 
man who wants to buy cheap with the man who wants 
to sell dear — 'tis an intercourse of business, not of 
sociality. Thus, the marked characteristics of the dif- 
ferent indiyiduals of the great human &inily who 
mingle without amalgamation, like fluids of different 
specific gravities, in the vast ocean of London, remain, 
from age to age, the same. The Hebrew of Bevis 
Marks, Houndsditch, and St Mary Axe, is the Hebrew 
of the days of the Confessor. The dairymaid who 
carries the milking pail at Islington or Hackney, is 
as much an ancient Briton as was Llewellyn. The 
««my Scot ha« lost neither his accent nor hTnation- 
ality ; and the Irish are in almost ss hopeless a condi- 
tion as if they still resided on the paternal '' sod." 

The truth is, whether sa regards individuals or 
nuusses of men, the world of London is the very worst 
world in the universe to rub off national or individual 
peculiarities of thought or action. There, let a man be 
of what humour he may, he will meet with men of his 
humour ; let a man be of what country he may, he 
will meet with men of his country ; and, as a state of 
solitude in crowds is a state of torture, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the solitary man finds sympathy in 
the society of other solitary men, or that an exiled 
people clings fondly to the countenance and support 
of compatriots who feel with them the like wants, and 
the like necessities. 

In towns, much more in villages, a man cannot 
afford to be solitary ; he is marked, and stigmatized 
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aj9 an eccentric, misantbrope, and so forth. There 
are a thonsand stupid stories afloat respecting him; 
he was crossed in love, he failed in trade, or he 
killed a man in a dnel — all agree that he is no 
better than he should be ; his town at length becom- 
ing yezy soon too hot to hold him, he escapes some 
fine morning, and hides his solitude and himself in 
the great world of London. 

Eccentricity of any kind is not, camwi be tolerated 
in a country place — eccentric old women weire, not 
many half-centuries ago, burned on suspicion of being 
witches — that is to say, eccentrics. In London, on 
the contrary, there is no eccentricity too eccentric; 
no solitary not indulged with solitude ; and, whether 
a man chooses to stand on his head or his heels, so 
that he stands out of the way, makes not the smallest 
difference to any human being save himself. 

There is no place where the isolation of an indi- 
vidual man is more complete than in London : the 
great machine of society reyolyes, like the tread wheel, 
by the labours of indiyiduals 

** Condemn'd to hope^s delnsiye mine,^ 

who, while they walk " their weary round," know 
only that they are putting in their time, but remain 
in ignorance whether the machine picks oakum, raises 
water, or grinds succory ; who are unconscious, in a 
word, of the grand results of that machine reyolying 
by their individually powerless, but united, all-power- 
ful exertion. In London, few know their next door 
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neigbbouT ; and still less do they reflect how much, 
without knowing him, they ate obliged to their next 
door neighbour. 

Our neighbours in the world of London, do a thon^ 
sand little offices of kindness without interchanging 
a word with us — put money in our pockets without 
our knowing it, and enhance, strangers to us though 
they be, all the little pleasures of a highly civilized 
society. In London every individual revolves in two 
orbits : first, round his own axis in his individual 
sphere of action, be it little or great, narrow or widely 
extended; he revolves also with the huge mass of 
which he is but an atom, but which is, neveirtheless^ 
carried onwards in its course by the united exertion 
of aggregated atoms like himself. 

Thus, although society in London is individually 
discordant, it forms an universal harmony; and 
although the interests of any one man may appear 
directly in opposition to the interests of any other 
man, as regards the whole mass they are really the 
same. I regard the crowds of human faces who 

** Come like shadows, so depart^' — 

who flit by me in the streets like the faces of a dream, 
never to be again seen, as my very good friends : they 
' lower the price of the necessaries of life for me ; they 
enable me to hear an excellent concert for a shilling, 
which, without their kind assistance, I could not 
attend for less than a hundred pounds, if at any price. 
Their competition with one another, with the trades^ 
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man and with me, enables every one of us to have 
eveiy thing cheaper and better, and, what is of equal 
importance, more ready to our hand, than any where 
else ; and thus we are each of us under general obliga- 
tions to all, without being under particular obligations 
to any. 

There is no misapprehension so general among pro- 
vincial people than that London is an expensive place : 
the amazing deamess of the hotels, of the shops, of 
pictures, jewellery, and plate ; of carriages, horses, and 
.harness ; of house rent, and house equipage ; in short, 
of every thing — is the theme of the country gentle- 
man, and the country gentlewoman, when they return 
to their patrimonial demesne after spending May, June, 
and July — very expensive months, by the way — in 
furnished lodgings; but it is not so. The fsict is 
decidedly the reverse. London, so far from being the 
dearest place, is, vanity and folly apart, the cheapest 
civilized place in the known world. This I am pre- 
pared to prove by logic irrefragable. 

Cheapness is not to be considered alone with regard 
to price, nor to price and quality together; but in 
addition to these, or rather in preference to these, the 
possibility of getting every thing you want, in what- 
ever quantity you want it, how and as you want it. 
London, pre-eminently, affords you this grand criterion 
of cheapness. You can have every article, and that of 
the best quality, in any — the least quantity ; you can 
have what you want, and exactly in the quantity you 
want it. In provincial towns the reverse of this is 
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often — in places of less importance, always — the fact. 
If you live in a village, and want, for example, a sir- 
loin of beef for your Sunday s dinner, you find that it 
has been bespoken by the Squire. Tou inquire, failing 
this, for a leg of mutton ; the last has just been sent off 
to the parsonage — the rector being very fond of a 
boiled leg of mutton, with caper-sauce, on Sundays. 
The result is, you are fain to put up with a shoulder 
— a joint you detest — and for which, after all, you 
are compelled to pay a penny a-pound more than yon 
could have it for in London. In the country it is the 
same with every thing else : every thing is scarce when 
you want it, dear when you want it ; and if you very 
urgently want it, you are certain of not being able to 
procure it for love or money. 

Within pistol-shot of the spot where I am now 
writing, on the contrary, every human want may (for 
money) be superabundantly supplied. There is, 
almost within call, a bank, a post-office, a public 
school, all sorts of tradesmen, a physician, an under- 
taker, and a cemetery. Yast sums of money may, it 
is true, be laid out in town — the lust of the eye is 
exposed to a thousand temptations which press heavily 
upon the pocket — but expensive places are not neces- 
sarily dear. The careless rich are robbed mercilessly 
in London, and thei/ find London dear enough ; the 
careless poor are in the like predicament. But the 
provident rich and the provident poor — the managing 
rich and the managing poor — find, I repeat, every 
article that custom has made necessary to man's 
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enjoyment, as cheap, if not cheaper, in London, tlian in 
anyplace on the habitable globe. It is the affectation 
of social life, the necessities of fashion, the require- 
ments of vanity, that melt noble fortunes in London^-' 
and the temptations that weakness of judgment is here 
subjected to ; thcU is to be charged, not against the 
phce^ but against the man. The man who has lived 
in London long enough to subdue the lust of the eye, 
wonders how little he wants; and as for him who 
cannot, or will not, subdue it, it were better for his 
heirs that he were bom blind. * 

* From the Times newspaper of October 20, 1842, we 
extract the following prices of provisions : — *' In Oxford Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, Shoreditch, New Cut, Lambeth, and Vaux- 
hall, and at the principal thoroughfares, provisions are at present 
selling at the following moderate prices — Prime legs of mutton, 6d. 
and 64d. ; shoulders, B^d, ; necks, 4d. and 44d. ; beef^ roasting 
pieces, S^d. ; coarse pieces in proportion ; Westphalia hams, TJd. ; 
Yorkshire, 6]^d. to T^d. ; prime Wiltshire bacon, 6d. per half side; 
Berwick pork, firom 4^d. to 5|d. ; dairy fed pork, from d^d. to B^d, ; 
best household bread, 6]^d. the 4 lb. loaf; some rather coarser may 
be bought at B^d. and 6d. the 4 lb. loaf; butter at 8d. dd. lOdr 
and the best Dorset at Is.; Gloucester cheese 6d. to Bd. ; Cheshire, 
7d. to B^d. ; Dutch, i^d. to S^cL Although the foregoing are the 
genejal prices, still inferior articles can be purchased at a much 
loweTj^rate." 

On the 24th December, 1B42, the following are quoted as the 
price of provisions in London : — *^ Beef, 6d. to 9d. per lb. for prime 
parts ; mutton, breasts, djd. to 4^d. ; neck, 4|d. ; legs and shoul- 
ders, 5d. to 7d. ; loins, Bd. and 9d. ; veal, 6cL to 1 Id. ; pork, 5d. to 
lOd. for loins ; ham, 6d. to 9d. ; and bacon, 5cL to Bd. Butter, 
Bd. to Is. 2d. ; cheese, 5d. to Bd. ; eggs, 12 to 16, Is. Poultry — 
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Living or dead, the advantage of London is in being 
equally near what the great Samnel Johnson delighted 
to call a man's " burrow." 

By the way, I am happy in being able to quote that 
great man as an authority in favour of the vast advan- 
tages, physical and intellectual, of the London world, 
over every other world in either hemisphere : " Sir," 
the great man used to say to his shadow, the immortal 

turkeys, 38. to 58. and Ss. fine ; geese, 48. to 8s. according to 
weight ; fowls, 28. 6d. to 3s. laige and prime ; ducks, 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
fine, each *, pheasants, 3s. ; partridges, Is. to Is. 6d. ; hares, Ss. to 
2s. 9d. ; rabbits, 6d. to Is. 6d.; fish, rather dear and scarce. 
Grocery — tea, 4s. 6d. to 7s. ; coffee. Is. 4d. to 2s. ; sugar, 6d. to 
8d. brown ; ditto loaf, 8d. to lOd. ; cocoa, lOd. to Is. ; raisins, 4d. 
to 6d.; currants, 5d. to 9d.; spices equally cheap. Bread, first 
quality, Bd. and 7id. ; second ditto, 5}d. ; homemade, 5d. per 4 lb. 
loa£ Vegetables and fruit remarkably moderate for the season, and 
yery plentiful.^ 

From the same paper we quote the price of yegetables in Sep- 
tember. — ^ On Monday morning, ripe gooseberries of a huge size 
were seDing at Id. a quart; well fiayoured mellow pears, 100 iat 
2d. ; remarkably fine firesh-gathered cherries, retailed in full weight 
ayoirdupois, 8 lb. for 6d. ; Orleans plums at 3d. per gallon ; large 
well conditioned apples, fit for pies and puddings, }d. per dozen *, 
sugar loaf cabbages 4 for Id. ; French beans and scarlet runners, 3d. 
per peck; large sized cucumbers, 2 for }d.; water cresses, 4 
bunches for Id.** 

Fish has been cheap throughout the year. Herrings having 
been retailed in Whitechapel, so low as sixteen a groat ; other fish 
in proportion. No city in the world can shew any thing like the 
same &cilities of supply and conyenience of sale, with the same 
lownesB of price, or, in other words, cheapness. 
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Bozzy, on emerging from the quiet solitude of Bolt 
Court into the living cataract of Fleet Street, ^^ talk of 
prospects, sir ! — this is the most sublime and pictu- 
resque combination of objects within the periphery of 
our terraqueous ball !" Again, on Boswell beginning, 
as men will, when they get in their cups, or become 
doting through age, ^ to babble of green fields" in his 
small-beer way, the venerable sage at once silenced 
the shadow with, '' Sir, no man that is at all intel- 
lectual will leave London. No, sir, when he has 
exhausted London, he has exhausted life ; for there is 
in London all that life can afford." 

Again, on Bozzy hinting that the fields were pretty 
in summer time, and that the country might be tole- 
rated for a day or so, by way of a change — the 
lexicographer broke in with, " No, sir, there is nothing 
a man has to do, that cannot be done better in town ; 
to be sure, if a man were to go for a year to study a 
science, he might choose to look out upon a green 
field instead of upon a dead wall ; besides, if a man 
walks out in the countiy, he knows when he shall 
come in again ; but if he walks out in London he does 
not know when he shall come in again." 

Infinitely did the venerable sage delight in the 
ceaseless hum of men — the hive of this vast metropo- 
lis was the first place in the world to that busy bee — 
he loved to swell the full tide of human existence that 
rolls along Fleet Street at four of the clock, and to 
turn in with Bozzy to their customaiy dinner at the 
Mitre. '^ Let us dine, sir," observes the sage to the 
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ever attendant Bozzy — " let us dine, sir, at the Mitre, 
to keep up the old custom — the custom of the Manor 
— the custom of the Mitre." 

J^or is it at all to he wondered at that the great 
Samuel Johnson ever fondly clung to the yast metro- 
polis as to his proper sphere. London resembled his 
own mind, vast and gigantic — full of images perpe- 
tually recurring in unaccustomed novelty, and ever 
furnishing that excitement so pleasurable, and, indeed, 
so necessary to minds whose aspirations are ever for 
the lofty, the noble, and the new. The Doctor iUus- 
trated his own love of London well, when he said, that 
^' A man's mind grows narrow in a narrow place." 

London alone was large enough for him : there alone 
is the pursuit of knowledge and of fame without limit- 
able bounds ; there alone is that petty vanity of triton- 
izing among the minnows properly rebuked; there 
alone is a man sure of always finding his superiors in 
talent, learning, and virtue ; there alone he is sure, as 
long as he lives, of having something to hope for — 
something to look up to — something to aim at — 
something that gives to life and its pursuits the excite- 
ment of a fox-chase ; and, if it cannot enable a man 
to kill time, at least assists in cheating him of its 
weariness. 

"If you would know," says Lacon, *'and be not 
known, live in a town ; if you would be known, and 
not know, vegetate in a village." There is, to a man 
engaged in any of the multifarious pursuits of London 
life, no time for vegetation ; he must be alive, and all 
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alive, or London is no world for him. Those nnoo- 
oapied by labonr, to be sure, come not within this 
category; for lassitude is, in town aa country, the 
concomitant curse of idleness; and he who makes 
eyeiy day a holyday, can know little of the luxury of a 
day of rest. 

Excitement is the food of noble minds, and in 
London that intellectual provender is provided most 
abundantly — hence the vast aggregation of talent 
of eveiy kind, from the world of the provinces to the 
world of London. Hope, too, clad in her brightest 
array, encircled by a halo of clouds, which partially 
concealing, renders her more attractive, draws to this 
great world, above which she sits enthroned, crowds 
of suitors, allured by her deceptive blandishments, 
to become aspirants for the hand of fortune. But 
the goddess is a rare coquette — a very Penelope 
— who unravels in a night the web of that good for- 
tune she has been at work upon for many a day, and 
otten leaves her humble wooer as far as ever from his 
end, but as hopeful as ever of his means. 

Hence, London becomes the arena of that ceaseless 
conflict, stimulated by hope, for the possession of for- 
tune, which forms the business of men : every day 
brings a new accession of combatants eager for the fray, 
and eveiy day sees the wounded, the defeated, and 
the dispirited, retire from the field. I never heaf a 
stage-coach rattle through one of the avenues to town, 
without imagining it freighted with buoyant hopes and 
confident anticipations ; nor do I ever behold a waggon 
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wend its weary way i;i the silence of night out of 
ibe skirts of the metropolis, without a pang for 
the broken prospects and shattered hopes concealed 
beneath its tattered canopy. How interesting would it 
not be, if we could ascertain how many hope-deluded 
souls came with each setting sun to London; and 
how many broken spirits, on the contrary, retire 
from its wearisome precincts with the dawn of each 
returning day! 

How pregnant with instruction, to the mind seek- 
ing wisdom, are the very streets! How curious — 
recollecting that, in fifty years, these jostling crowds 
will, with few exceptions, be mingled with the silent 
dust ■— to obserye the eagerness with which, as if life 
and death depended upon a moment, they hurry hither 
and thither — scarce taking time to see whether they 

m 

can with safety pass across the street, nor pausing for 
an instant, though a fellow creature be in the last 
agonies of death ! 

How full of meaning every face — how many ro- 
mances may we read in them — how many ^' plays in 
five, and operas in three acts" meet us, as we stroll 
along ! I know not how it is, but books and men are 
so jumbled together in the chambers of my brain, that 
even now, as I saunter idly down Ludgate Hill, I 
seem to encounter a living library. A dapper spruce 
oetavOy in drab cloth, gilt, but not lettered, runs against 
me full tilt. I have scarcely escaped him, when I am 
pushed into the kennel by a dusty-fsEUsed folio of 
divinity. A pair of robust quartos^ handsomely bound, 

VOL. I. 
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with half-a-dozen chubby duodecimos^ block me up at 
the comer; half-starved pamphlets, seedy and thin, 
with ragged covers, flit by me in all directions; a 
comedy in five acts, rosy and plump, with whom every 
thing has gone well through the run of life, swaggers 
smilingly along the street ; close behind, with a melan- 
choly pride of look, as if it loathed the bustle and the 
business it has no part in, an undoubted tragedy slinks 
silently along ; while fashionable novels, in all the 
approved styles of the day, bent only on amusement, 
publish themselves and their attractions in easy negli- 
gence from one end of the metropolis to the other. 

Such is the aspect our crowded avenues present to a 
bookworm ; regarding them thus, he reflects, not im- 
pertinently, on the common fate of books and men. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In his elaborate critique on the Seasons of Thomson, 
Br Johnson satisfiEtctorily disposes of the objection to 
a want of arrangement urged against that exquisite 
work. ^' Of many appearances subsisting at the same 
moment," sajrs the doctor, ''no precise arrangement 
wfus, or could be practicable." Thus it is with the 
world of London, which, at one and the same moment, 
presents to the bewildered eye ten thousand varying 
shades and phases, that flit by turns over the passing 
season of human life. The roll of the chariot that 
rattles proudly over the pavement, carrying high-bom 
beauty to the petite soiree, or the exclusive ball, strikes, 
at the same instant, upon the ear of dying poverty, 
and shakes the fragile walls of the wretched habitation, 
where famine, disease, and filth, herd in congenial 
neighbourhood together. 

While, in one place, the glittering gin-palace vomits 
forth its crowd of squalid customers, easily recog- 
nized by the clayey, corpse like, unearthly expres- 
sion of their sunken countenances ; at another, pours 
forth from some humble chapel the sweetly softened 
accents of praise and thanksgiving, offered up by the 
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children of peace, to the glory of His name, who mer- 
cifollj sastainjB them and their little ones in their 
struggles with the armies of sin and death that sor- 
romid them on every side, even while here assemhled 
together, they hymn their thankful notes of praise. 

While with stealthy, cat-like pace, and volaptuons 
excursiye eye, the hoary libertine, at the comer of the 
streets, in the broad glare of day, unheeding alike 
and unheeded of his fellow men, pursues his prey; 
you may see borne past him on a shutter, or rudely 
wheeled along upon a truck, the lifeless body of a 
child of toil, whose weary life knew not one gleam of 
pleasure, save that of being enabled by his brawny 
aim to put bread into the mouths of those motherless 
babes that follow with streaming eyes the disfigured 
form of their provider, who this moment has stepped 
from the ladder or the scaffold into the gtaye. 

At yonder church door, the wedding and the funeral 
procession struggle for precedence ; side by side are 
the melancholy coaches, crape-covered and dusky, of 
the mourners, and the dashing equipages and favour- 
bedizened footmen of the exulting bridegroom ; with- 
in, you may discern fsaintly, here the happy bridegroom, 
and blushing bride, there the forms of bereaved mour- 
ners, leaning back as if ashamed of being seen shed- 
ding those affectionate tears that must now be shed, 
alas ! in vain. 

The day is fine and sunshiny — it is a cheerful 
summers day — we will devote it to our gratification 
— we will make of it a day of pleasure. Perhaps it 
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is a day of oourtly pageantry, of royal progress, or of 
military pcmip ; the world of wealth, and rank, and 
feshion, is abroad, sporting like butterflies in the mid« 
sununer ray ; we will mingle with the thickly gather- 
ing crowd, and regale our eyes with the brave com- 
pany of the drawing-room, the procession, or the 
review. 

Alas! even here — regarding not alone the scene, 
but the spectators ; not alone the actors, but the audi- 
tory ; not alone the play, but the moral to be drawn 
from it — how many themes of saddened reflection 
fill the eye of the mind to very overflowing! The 
transitory tendencies of aU things human, are more 
strikingly exemplified in the world of fashion than 
elsewhere ; and aa we regard the leaders of ton, the 
ladies patronesses of Almack's, the exdusives of ear- 
clttsives, we cannot help thinking, with a mental smile, 
how many dynasties of these monarchs of fashion 
and taste we have seen auctioned ofi^ and lumbered 
np in a corner, with as little ceremony as one of their 
own antiquated japan screens, or ormolu cabinets. 

Well! we are tired of the endless succession of 
carriages — the blaze even of beauty palls upon our 
satiated eye, and scarlet coats, stars, plumes, with the 
respective Deputy-Lieutenants, Captains on half-pay 
miattached, and officers of Yeomanry Cavalry, to whom 
these trappings lend the glittering distinction of a day, 
are drugs in the market. Let us pass through St 
James's palace, and take a turn round the Park. 

Here is one of the lobes of those mighty organs of 
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respiration, closely clinging to the western skirt of 
our world. Natare once again resumes ber sway; the 
Fauns and Hamadryads peep coyly at the great world 
of London. Here the birds sing, sheep browse, 
children play, and all is cheerfulness and innocent 
mirth. 

But another moment, we have crossed the Park — 
mi what an atmosphere of vice and misery surroundB 
US ! Here, a wretched woman, whose stock in trade 
and means of living consist of a little sieye of oranges 
or pippins, is dragged off to the station-house for having 
ventured to offer her wares for sale at the comer of the 
street. There, a party of drunken guardsmen and 
their unfortunate female companions are '^ running a- 
muck," as the phrase is, through the mazes of Orchard 
Street or Duck Lane. 

Inside the railings of the churchyard, you see the 
summary interment of the work-house dead — four or 
six coffins placed side by side, and the funeral service 
read over the " lot" with the rapidity of lightning, to 
save time and appearances. Outside, a hungry dog 
has seized a scrap of meat from a butcher's stall, and 
the whole neighbourhood joins in rapid pursuit of 
the unlucky animal; the aspect of the population, 
their shops, their habitations, their neglected children, 
with eyes bleared and elf-shot locks, would defy pen 
or pencil to depict their filthiness and squalor, unless 
a second Hogarth were to ^ve to the world a modem 
portraiture of this Gin Lane end of the metropolis. 

And yet here, even here, the clangour of drums and 
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trumpets, and the roar of artillery, announcing the 
departure of royalty from the courtly scene over the 
way at St James's, strike distinctly upon the ear ; we 
recall the gilded and jewelled gorgeousness of the 
world we have quitted, for a world whose inhabitants 
it is difficult to believe are moulded of the same 
materials as that courtly clay. 

While these doings occupy the west end, the east is 
not idle ; there is a launch toward, and great are the 
feastings, the fiddlings, and the dancings among ship- 
masters, merchant-owners, and civic dignitimes. In 
his miserable garret, at the same moment, the famished 
weaver of Spitalfields plies his exhausted and profitless 
trade. The madman raves, and the idiot mopes in 
Bedlam and St Luke's. 

The thousand beds of the great hospitals, that lie 
hid in the dusky courts and retired passages of Lon- 
don, have their thousand miserable occupants. The 
^ rookeries," as the squalid abodes of the very lowest 
classes of society are termed, swarm at this moment 
with their hordes of wretches, encamped, like gipsies 
and outcasts as they are, upon the skirts of civilized 
society. The prisons of poverty, where lie immured 
the luckless children of misfortune, and the more 
hospitable bastiles of crime, rear their massive heads in 
congenial proximity, full to overflowing with hopes 
and fears, and sorrows and regrets, and all the mental 
tortures that await on involuntary confinement. 

While we wander from street to street, and from 
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neighbourhood to neighbourhood, human cieatuzes like 
ourselves are drawing their last breath, and others are 
bom into this turbulent world, to ^ strut' and fret their 
hour upon the stage, and then be seen no more." The 
poor creep forth to satisfy, if possible, the cravings of 
their hunger, the rich to satisfy the no less urgent 
cravings of their pride. The beggar in rags takes 
God his witness to a hundred lies for a halfpenny ; the 
beggar in broad cloth pawns his vote, his countiy, and 
his soul to some under-pawnbroker of the Treasury. 
A thousand messengers distribute fate and fortune, joy 
and sorrow, hope and fear, with their missives of 
many-coloured hnport, at every door; indolence and 
labour, poverty and wealth, ambitions of good and ill, 
pursuits of high and low degree, jostle in the busy 
streets, while summer smiles, and the unchanging sun 
shines equally on all ! 

We think it unnecessary, therefore, to apologize to 
our readers at greater length for the excursive irregu- 
larity with which ideas rising naturally in the mind of 
the contemplative student of human nature are jotted 
down before them. The vast field of inquiry open to 
us, disdains regular and mathematical division. A 
subject so various, diffuse, and universally interesting, 
admits not of an original, nor even of a natural order. 
The forms of many-coloured life are best presented in 
the order in which they offer themselves to our regards 
of the moment. Studies from nature, although wanting 
the nice finish of the master hand, are ever sure to 
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please; and whatever migbt be gained by an attempt 
to group harmoniously objects yarious, changeful, and 
incompatible, would be lost in the absence of that 
freshness and norelty, which impressions seized and 
embodied at the time, and on the spot, are likely to 
possess. 
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CHAPTER III. 

We now shall take occasion to allude to one or two 
other of the more ^ common and vulgar errors," aa 
Dt Thomas Browne would have termed them, pre- 
valent among provincial people respecting the great 
world of London; and first, of the notion that the 
metropolis is a gregarious, social, or amalgamative 
region, where men are easily fusihle and compatible 
one with another. 

You will find an adventurous greenhorn^ ambitious 
of the social delights of town, going among his country 
acquaintances for weeks and weeks together, to solicit 
and obtain sundry letters of introduction, as follows : — 

" Dear Sir, 
" This will be presented to you by my friend 
Johnny Newcome Greenhorn, Esq., a young gentle- 
man of great promise in these parts. He is anxious 
to become acquainted with people of rank and fortune 
in London, being naturally ambitious of shining in 
good society, which is very laudable. If you will 
spend a few days in shewing him whatever is worthy 
of seeing in London — such as the washing of the lions 
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at the Tower, the Queen, the Polytechnic, Prince 
Albert, the Zoological (jardens, Jack Sheppard, Lord 
John Russell, and the Puppet-show, and afford him any 
other trifling service in your power — you will greatly 
oblige, 

" Bear Sir, 
" Yours very faithfully, 

^' Hezekiah Clodhoppsr." 

^^ P.S. — Mr Greenhorn is musical, and uncommon 
fine in ^ Jolly Nose,' which he hears is in vogue at 
the Opera. I hope you will be able to get tickets. 

" Mem. — Mrs 0. sends you, per first fast waggon, 
half a brace of snipe, and begs to say, that a cod-fish 
and barrel of oysters, or a turbot with a bunch of lob- 
sters, (spawning,) would be acceptable." 

With a bundle of these modest productions, our 
friend Greenhorn presents himself in town, and forth- 
with proceeds to the house of one of the most promising 
of his intended victims, to deliver his credentials. He 
finds the victim up to his ears in business, and at his 
wit's end, probably, to make the two ends meet. 

To his inquiry of Johnny Newcome, " What can I 
do for you, sir ?" Johnny, who has not forgotten his 
skyblue coat with brass buttons, and a pair of killing 
tiffhtSy would fain reply, " A good dinner, lots of wine, 
and quadrilles in the course of the evening ;" but not 
having as yet reached the full pitch of ^'London 
assurance," he walks off, very much put out, cursing 
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the inhospitality of the Londoners, and spends the 
erening veiy much to his satisfaction, in listening to 
^ Jolly Nose" at the Adelphi Shades, or the Cider 
Cellar. 

Nothing is so common among our country cousins as 
the supposition that we, in town, have nothing else to 
do but to be their chaperons to places of public amuse- 
ment, and the entertainers of their leisure hours — that 
is to say, all their time ; although, in truth, we haye 
not, long as we have been in London, time to aflfbrd to 
the few and fia>r between glimpses of fireside domes- 
ticity that we are rarely enabled to spend in quiet and 
seclusion. It is not that we grudge our glass of old 
Madeira, or bit of fresh fish ; but the fact and truth is, 
our soul is, of hard necessity, so absorbed, and our 
moments so fully occupied by the requirements of our 
business, that letters of introduction are with us a tax 
upon our time, amounting to a prohibition of social 
intercourse. Li the country, on the contrary, a 
stranger with a letter of introduction is a god-send ; he 
varies, for the time, the tedious monotony of rural 
life ; he earns his salt by giving our salt a savour ; we 
can interchange with him our long repressed thoughts, 
sentiments, and S3anpathies ; we can talk with him of 
town, and even that is a luxury. 

But with every class in London, insociality, not the 
indisposition to society, but the prohibition of it, is 
produced and perpetuated by emplo3naient, distance, 
and the necessity of attending to the more serious and 
absorbing toils of life. In the country, the exercise 
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of hospitality is a duty; in town it is generally a 
&nlt. 

How frequently do we not hear of great lawyers, 
men mnch before the public, and greatly envied for 
their good fortune, being almost strangers, through 
press of business, to their own wives, and unable to 
solace themselves two hours out of the twenty-four, with 
the prattle of their little ones ! Distance operates in 
the same way in producing this isolation and apparent 
inhospitality, whereof strangers so bitterly complain ; 
and among the poorer orders, the iron grasp of poverty 
effectually stifles any other claims than those of the 
imminent wants and requirements of the day. 

Some of our readers may possibly remember a 
report in one of the newspapers of a horrible case, 
detailing the circumstances under which a hapless 
female actually perished of starvation, not a morsel 
of sustenance being afforded her by any of the persons 
who occupied the same room, and almost the same bed, 
one of them being the wretched man with whom this 
unhappy creature shared the pains, and finally paid the 
penalties of vice. On being interrogated by the police 
magistrate why he, above all others, had refused to 
stretch forth a saving hand to the companion of his 
misery, this libel on humanity declared, that he only 
lived with the woman, that she was not his wife, and 
that he considered she had no legal claim upon him* 

It may be observed, however, in some degree to 
account for this worse than savage indifference to the 
fate of a fellow being, that the hearts of the miserable 
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creatures who were thus associated, were rendered 
hard as the nether mill-stone by their individual 
struggles to arert the same fate; all their faculties 
and energies must be concentrated in self^ to enable 
them to pick up what they expressly and truly deno- 
minate — a " ragged living." 

Those shocking instances of indifference to the hbte 
of wretefaes like themselves are of e very-day occurrence 
in the vast world of London ; but they are to be ac- 
counted for when we are made aware of the fact, that 
in most, if not all of these instances, there exists but 
a shade of difference between the person dying of 
hunger, and the person at the same moment suffering 
starvation. The conscious bitterness of poverty is of 
tenfold bitterness in a place like London, where men 
do not only starve, but starve in the midst of plenty ; 
there is but an eighth of an inch between the perish- 
ing wretch and abundance. 

Who has not observed the greedy looks with which 
a poor, half-naked creature, pinched about the stomach 
like an ill-fed grayhound, devours the heaps of gold 
and silver coin, and the thousand pound-notes ostenta-^ 
tiously paraded in the wire-latticed windows of the 
silver-smiths, as if in mere mockery of his misery ? 
Who has not seen the fingers work convulsively in the 
pocket of the tattered jean trowsers, as if clutching in 
imagination the golden store, one piece whereof would 
be to him a little fortune ? 

Who, that walks up Holbom Hill, has not observed 
crowds of famine-stricken creatures gathered before 
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the windows of sonp shops, peering with ravenous 
eyes at the shins of horse-beef, dabs of dongh called 
padding, steaming soup, and other equivocal viands 
dispensed within, or passing slowly to and fro before 
the door, inhaling with dilated nostrils the grateful 
vapour of the food they want, but must not, dare not 
touch. 

This is no romance — no mystery. You have only 
to pass that way when you have looked over this 
paper, and you will yourself bear witness to the 
truth of our description ; recollect, if you do go 
there to satisfy your curiosity, do not have the curse 
upon your soul of satisfying your curiosity with 
the sight of unsatisfied hunger. For a groat a-piece 
you may make a dozen human creatures forget the 
pangs of famine, and you lay out, oftener than you 
will confess, fifty times the sum on your follies, or 
your vices. Don 't button your pocket and walk off, 
because you see among the crowd a face you don 't 
like. Don't hnusy that the poor creatures are all 
impostors, nor regard them with the eye of a ruffian 
overseer: they are hungry, and hunger will break 
through stone walls. Let us bless God, while we 
relieve the hunger of another, that we know not the 
devilish temptations into which it leads too many of 
our fellow creatures. 

We shall not now pursue fEurther this painfiil portion 
of our subject, but merely observe, that isolation of 
individual man in London is the necessary result of 
the several causes above enumerated; namely, the 
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impediments of time, distance, bnsineas, and pleasure, 
among the rich, and of hard necessity among the poor. 
Among the latter class, indeed, the laxity of domestic 
ties and affections is strangely shocking to an unac- 
customed ear ; the indifferent carelessness with which 
you will hear the probable h,td of little sister Anne, 
who ran away because father beat her, and of little 
brother Dick, who went out selling matches and nerer 
came back) commented upon by their own relatiyes 
and friends, is melancholy ; nor shall we soon foiget 
the astonishment with which we heard an old char- 
woman, who does the heavy business for our landlady, 
exclaim, in a fit of unusual communicatiyeness •— 
^^ Yell, I Yonders if my old man, as lives at Pad- 
din'ton, is livin or dead !" On inquiry, we discovered 
that, not being able to make out the. '^ caus^' together, 
this affectionate couple had '^ divided the town," as 
the old lady called it, he going to Paddington to sell 
matches, and buy bones and bottles, she remaining in 
the city ^ a-charring ;" and that they had. bold no 
communication whatever for six or seven years, nor 
were likely to have any for as many more. 

Nothing is more conmion in the world of London 
than for one or two members of a family to be in 
afBiuent circumstances and good society, while others 
struggle hard against misfortune, and one t)r two, 
more unlucky than the rest, pine away their lives in 
abject poverty. Even the workhouses faaye tibeir 
aristocra(r|r ; and poor old creatures, clad in the sober 
iiniform of pauperism, whose connections axe wealthy, 
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and, as it is called, respectable, in some cases even not 
unknown in the upper world of fashion, are not unfrch 
quently presented to the eye of the curious visiter. 

The isolation of individuals composing a family of 
this kind, must, we need hardly be at the trouble to 
affirm, be complete ; in fact,> they are greater strangers 
to one another than persons who have never met, in- 
asmuch as pride, both on the side of the fortunate 
and the unlucky member, prevents any fraternal 
approximation. 

In business matters, this isolation of individual man 
is still more remarkable, because coming more promi- 
nently before the public. 

^^ No connection with any other person of the same 
name," is advertised by Johnson or Smith ; by which 
announcement, he cuts off their sympathies with all 
other Johnsons and Smiths existing, that is to say, 
with nineteen-twentieths of the human race. ^'No 
connection with the shop over the way," or " with the 
shop next door," is a neighbourly intimation of the 
very friendly terms upon which these rival shopkeepers 
are with one another : while some who are determined 
to shew how isa this human isolation can go, advertise 
^ no connection with any other house or person what- 
soever i" 

We happened to know two shop-keepers, the one a 
Jew, the other a Christian, neighbours, in the same 
line of business, who played into one another's hands, 
kept up prices, gave bad weight, and worse measure, 
plundered the poor, humbugged the rich, became, as 
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usual, men of substance and respectability, and were 
such sworn brothers that all the neighbourhood de- 
clared the Jew quite as much of a Nazarene as the 
Christian. 

One fine morning, the house of the Christian was 
burned down, and the owner with his family retired 
to a vacant shop close by to carry on his business as 
before, receiving from the Hebrew the most solemn 
assurances that he would direct every customer at once 
to his Christian rival's new habitation. 

Feeling rather distrustful, however, of his friend 
Moses, the burnt out tradesman got a friend to call on 
the Jew, as if to inquire his new residence : Moses, 
with unblushing effrontery, told the apparent stranger, 
^^Dat, by Gosh, he vashn't shure fwhere dat dam 
rascal va^h gone, but, by Gosh, he 'oped as how he 
vash burned in de flames, for he vash a dam great 
rogue, what would cheat a preesht ; but," continued 
the Israelite, '^ if you wants any leetel ting in hu line, 
I can dare shay dat I will give you dam deal betterer 
shatishfacshun dan dat dam tief — fwhat d'ye buy ?" 

The social isolation of individual drops in this great 
ocean of human life, is no less remarkable than the 
domestic or the commercial. 

It cannot be less than twenty years since we gave 
up thinking it necessary to give our name, when 
' taking a lodging or making our little purchases. 

We are known to the landlady merely as the 
^^ second floor ;" as, for example, the second floor came 
home late last night ; the second floor is laid up with 
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the ^^fluenzey," (influenza;) the second floor wants 
somebody to darn his stockings, and sew on his loose 
buttons ; or the second floor gave our Johnny a penny 
to buy gingerbread. 

Our weekly account is duly transmitted to us as 
follows : — 

Second Floor, Dr, 

To Mabtha T^ppBi^ 
To one week's lodging — 
To one week's coals — 
To ditto extra coals — 
To ditto other extras — 

With the aforesaid Martha Tupper have we been 
domiciled now more than six years, nor have we been 
ever able to ascertain whether the said Martha is a 
spinster or matron, nor has that very decorous and 
proper person ever manifested the slightest curiosity 
to know whether her second floor rejoices in a state of 
single or of double blessedness. 

Martha knows by experience that our rent and 
extras are paid. punctually to the day, and with this, 
she is content to assure her neighbours that her second 
floor is quite respectable ! 

Many are the changes that, since we became second 
floor, have taken place in other parts of the premises ; 
two or three attics ran away without recollecting that 
they owed sundry arrears of rent ; the back kitchen de-: 
camped once or twice in the same mysterious manner ; 
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the third floor was obliged to quit, in confieqaence 
of reports very injurious to a tenement of his elevated 
station in society, and several front parlours have left 
the key under the door. 

On Christmas day last we had dined very socially 
(by ourselves) on the leg of a goose from a neighbour- 
ing cook-shop, and had sent out little Johnny for two- 
pennyworth of plum-duff (to represent the indispens- 
able Christmas-pudding,) when, hearing what we took 
to be sounds of mirth and laughter below, we naturally 
conceived that the first floor was making merry, at that 
festive season, with the lady of the first floor, and the 
little first floors, and in the gaiety of our hearts, taking 
up our violin, we scraped away our merriest ditties. 

On making inquiry the other day of our landlady, 
we found, to our astonishment and regret, that the 
first floor died on Christmas day of an apoplexy, and 
that the agonized screams of the bereaved widow, and 
fatherless children were the sounds we mistook for 
indications of festive hilarity, while, with our violin, 
we contributed, as we thought, our mite to the har- 
mony of the evening ! 



A solitude of society is the character of London 
loneliness. 

It is a solitude without desolation ; an isolated aggre- 
gation : a solitude wherein we are perpetually cheating 
ourselves with the belief that we are sociable. 

Nothing can be fjorther from the truth ; the attrac- 
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tion of London life is an attraction of repulsion : the 
power of plunging and being lost in an ocean of human 
beings is ever at hand, and the possession of that 
power generates an indifference to the use of it ; this 
indifference becomes at length a habit ; so much so, 
that it is not uncommon to hear men who belong to 
every Club at the west end, wander,, with doleful 
faces, complaining of their loneliness to eveiy one 
they know. 

The only society, properly so called, of London life, 
is that existing round the domestic hearth : here alone 
does that sweet interchange of courtesy sublimed by 
affection, that friendship which is akin to love, delight 
to dwell ; and here alone may the old bachelor, maiden 
aunt, or quondam brother-officer, feel that they are 
truly in society, and forget, for that evening, their 
desolate condition in that which is, to them, not a 
world but a taiUerness, 

There is no society whatever in the gatherings of 
London life : at the state-dinners, with hot wine, cold 
Boup, stupid speeches, and Non nobis Domine : at the 
pit of the opera, where crushing, pushing, ^' bonnet- 
ing," hustling of helpless women, and other indications 
of civilized barbarity prevail : at the ten-and-sixpenny 
dress balls, where the odds are three to one in favour 
of your partner turning out a milliner, or worse : at 
the dozy meetings of prosy philosophers, where every 
man who sees a hole in a nine inch ladder, chronicles 
the fact in a volume of transactions, and calls it hU 
discovery: at the Exchange, where little fish are 
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swallowed up wholesale by leviathan capitalists: or at 
the Senate, where eyeiy man reyolyes in his own little 
atmosphere of passions, prejudices, personal and pnblic 
jobs, and whose only idea of extended action is that of 
^^ going the whole hog^ with his ^fiction. 

No question is more commonly put by pioyincial 
people, than -^ ^ Do you know a great many persons 
in London V 

It is imagined, from the rastness of the place, that 
the circle of your acquaintance must be proportionably 
extended; but the £eu^ is exactly otherwise. Putting 
out of view the exclusive class with whom visiting is 
an occupation, and who make it a rule to know every 
body of their own set^ it is surprising with how few 
persons we are intimate in London. The vast choice of 
society lying open to us would seem to have the effect 
of circumscribing our friendships within the narrowest 
limits, as those are with difficulty pleased who are 
perplexed with infinite variety. 

In London, the number of acquaintances varies, but 
that of intimates is never very great ; the labourer and 
artisan have each their comrade ; the clerk and shop- 
man rejoices in his one particular friend, with whom 
he goes to the White Conduit House, or the Eagle 
Tavern, of an odd evening ; the tradesman will tell 
you he knows nobody about' him but Pinchbeck, the 
watchmaker, over the way ; the literary man generally 
may be seen arm-in-arm with one or two trusty 
literarii godaleSy and, save his bookseller, knows 
nobody else ; the servant-girl has her sweetheart, the 
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nursery governess her beau, the spruce milliner her 
^^ nice young man," and so of the rest, neither time nor 
means permitting them to extend their circle farther, 
except they belong to that favoured class with whom 
business is pleasure, and pleasure business. 

Still, although the unsociality and anti-gregarious 
propensities of London life are notorious, and cannot 
be denied, yet it is strange that we luxuriate in an 
absence of the sensation of that desolate solitude that 
is understood to affect dwellers in country places. We 
have been for weeks together without interchanging a 
syllable with any one save our landlady, little Johnny, 
or the cat, and then only on matters of business ; but 
though silent as a monk of La Trappe, we never found 
ourselves solitary. 

There is in London society without intercourse, con- 
tact without communion, which, if it hath its pains, 
is also not without its pleasures ; the living, moving 
panorama of the streets is society ; the book-stalls and 
the print-shops are our intimate friends; we are on 
very good terms with Grove's fish and venison shop at 
Charing-Oross, and often stand for half an hour before 
the window, eating a luxurious imaginary dinner ; we 
then adjourn to Grignon's, Morel's, or one of the ffour- 
mand shops, and imagine a second course ; then, we 
take a few turns in the Burlington Arcade, which 
affords us at least as much entertainment as an evening 
party; after listening to the opera airs of the last 
season but six on a Savoyard's hurdy-gurdy, which 
must serve us for a concert, we discuss a cup of coffee, 
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lead with great complacency our own article in Black- 
wood, declare that it is an excellent Number, inhale a 
cigar, and pop our head under the bed-clothes. 

Truly we pity the man who can walk from Mile-end 
to Piccadilly, and say it is all barren ! 

How different is the solitude of the country ! Mas- 
ter William Howitt, one of the people called Quakers, 
who hath indited a book, intituled the Rural Life of 
England^ wherein he give thus a particular account 
of the various horrors incident to that lamentable 
condition of rusticity, hath not failed to set forth in 
glowing colours the sensation of desolation experienced 
by the eccentric dwellers in such outlandish districts 
as, aggregated together, make up what is called — the 
country. 

" The citizen," saith our sober friend William, " who 
lives in a compact house, in the centre of a great city, 
whose doors and windows are secured at night by 
bars, bolts, shutters, locks, and hinges, of the most 
approved and patented construction; who, if he looks 
out of doors, looks upon splendid rows of lamps, upon 
human habitations all about him; whose house can 
only be a^tsailed behind by climbing over the tops of 
other houses, or before, by eluding troops of passengers 
and watchmen, whom the smallest alarm would hurry 
to the spot ; I say, if such a man could be suddenly 
set down in one of our many thousand country-houses, 
what a feeling of unprotected solitude would fall upon 
him ! To sit by the fire of many a farm-house, or 
cottage, and hear the unopposed wind come sighing 
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and howling about it ; to hear the trees swaying and 
rustling in the gale, infusing a most forlorn sense of 
the absence of all neighbouring abodes ; to look on the 
simple casements, and the old>fashioned locks and 
bolts, and to think what would their resistance be to 
the determined attack of bold thieves ; I imagine it 
would give many such worthy citizens a new and not 
very enviable feeling. But if he were to step out 
before the door of such a house, at nine or ten o'clock 
of a winter or autumnal night, what a state of naked 
jeopardy it would seem to stand in ! Perhaps all solitary 
darkness ; nothing to be heard but the sound of neigh- 
bouring woods, or the roar of distant waters, or the 
baying of the ban-dogs at the scattered and far-off 
farm-houses ; the wind coming pui&ng upon him with 
a wild freshness, aa from the face of vast and solitary 
moors ; or perhaps some gleam of moonlight, or the 
wild lurid light which hovers in the horizon of a 
winter night sky, revealing to him desolate wastes, 
or gloomy surrounding woods. In truth, there is 
many a sweet spot that, in summer weather, and by 
fair day-light, do seem very paradises, of which we 
exclaim, in passing — ' Ay, there I could live and 
die, and never desire to leave it.' There are thousands 
of such sweet places, which, when night drops down, 
assume strange horrors, and make us wish for towers 
and towns, watchmen, walkers of streets, and gas 
light. One seems to have no security in any thing. 
A single house, five or six miles from a neighbour •— 
Mercy! Why, it is the very place for a murder! 
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What would it ayail there to cry help! murder! 
Murder might be perpetrated there a dozen times be- 
fore help could come !" 

r fackins, friend William, we are not to be caught 
crossing Hyde Park after dark, with the foregoing 
terrors of thine fresh in our memories, nor will we 
meditate an excursion into Oamden Town or Kensing- 
ton until the approximation of the longest day ! 

But, our rural-life readers wiU say, we envy you 
not, while we have our primitive manners, our cheer- 
ful light-heartedness, and our heart-in-hand hospitality 
to boast of! Say you so ? good my swain of Arcadia 
— if friend Hewitt be not to blame, you are not a 
whit behind us ^' men about town" in isolation, with 
that additional disadvantage, that in the country you 
labour under the disea^ie without having at hand the 
remedy. Hear Howitt : — 

'' In large towns, every man finds a sufficient circle 
after his own taste; there the petty influences of 
locality are broken up by the multitude of objects and 
the ample choice in association. But in small towns, 
and in country neighbourhoods, where wealthy or edu- 
cated families are thinly scattered, nothing can be more 
lamentable ; and were it not lamentable, nothing can 
be more ludicrous, than the state of rivalry, heart- 
burning jealousy, personal mortification or personal 
pride, from mere accidents of condition or favour. The 
titled have a fixed rank, and are comparatively at 
their ease ; but in the great mass of those who have 
wealth, more or less, without title, what mighty and 
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eating sore is the struggle for distinction! In the 
little town, or thinly scattered neighbourhood, every 
one is measuring out his imaginary dignity, to see if it 
does not exceed, at least by some inches, that of one 
or other of his neighbours. The lower you descend in 
the scale, the more exacting becomes the spirit of ex- 
dusiveness. The professions look down upon the 
trades; the trades upon one another. Every where 
the same uneasy spirit shews itself. 

^ Nothing can be more ludicrous or amusing to the 
philosophic spectator, than to observe how leadership 
is assumed in every country neighbourhood by certain 
wealthy families; how carefully that leadership is 
avoided and opposed by other families. How the 
majority of families aspire to move in one or the other 
circle; what wretched and anomalous animals those 
feel themselves that are not recognized by either. How 
the man who drives his close carriage looks down upon 
him who only drives his barouche or phaeton; how 
both contemn the poor occupier of a gig. I have heard 
of a gentleman of large fortune who, for some years 
after his residence in a particular neighbourhood, did 
not set up his close carriage ; but afterwards, feeling 
it more agreeable to do so, was astonished to find him- 
self called upon by a host of carriage-keeping people, 
who did not seem previously aware of his existence ; 
and rightly deeming the calls to be made upon his 
carriage, rather than himself, sent round his empty 
carriage to deliver cards in return. It was a biting 
satire on a melancholy condition of society, the full 
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force of which can only be perceived by such afi have 
heard the continual exultation of those who have dined 
with such a great person on such a day, and the equally 
eager complaints of others of the pride and exclusive- 
ness they meet with ; who have listened to the long 
catalogue of slights, dead cuts, and offences, and wit- 
nessed the perpetual heart-burnings incident to such a 
state of things. These are the follies that press the 
charm of existence out of the hearts of thousands, and 
make the country often a purgatory where it might be 
a paradise." 

If this be a picture of the rural life of England — 

^ Oh ! give us the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

While to a future period we defer the tafik to record 
the physical changes time has wrought in the mighty 
Babylon, to point attention to the monuments of this 
most renowned city, to chronicle the progressive im- 
prorements of ages, let us now regard rather the moral 
features of the metropolis ; study the manners of the 
great family whose home London is ; and draw from 
the depths of the vast and illimitable mine lying be- 
neath our observation, the sterling ore of experience 
and wisdom. 

Our task is never to be complete : the horizon of the 
vast world of London, like the horizon of the earth, 
the fjorther we advance extends the more, 

^ And, like the circle joining earth and akies. 
Allures pursnit, but, as we follow, flies.** 

Nor will the observation of one man, however close, 
nor the experience of one man, however great, nor the 
reading of one man, however extensive, be able to do 
more than to break the ground or sink the first shaft ; 
which is all we propose to ourselves for our share 
of this great undertaking. There is certainly some 
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credit due to as on the score of originality, since we 
are not aware that any general moral prospect of the 
World of London has been yet any where presented to 
the public eye, although the magnificence and grandeur 
of this prospect is perhaps less wonderful than its ex- 
treme novelty. 

Some of the prevalent errors of country folks 
respecting this mighty city, we have already been at 
the pains to confute. We have one other common 
mistake yet to rectify, that, namely, of the idea of 
the universal splendour and luzxtrt of London. We 
recollect, in the days of our boyhood, that our belief in 
the golden pavements of London streets was implicit ; 
and any one who questioned that the conduits ran 
wine, and the houses were tiled with pancakes, we 
regarded as a heretic, with whom no faith was to be 
kept. In short, our early impressions of London were 
of that gorgeousness of golden glitter and blaze of 
precious stones pervading the Arabian Tales; nor 
could we then dream that hunger, houselessness, or 
toil, had place in our imagined terrestrial paradise. 

It is not only the stranger who is full of imaginings 
of the universal splendour and luxury of London: 
many unobserving residents, whose speculation is con« 
fined to the great arteries of communication between 
one end of town and another, or the realms of fashion 
at the West End, are of the same opinion ; poverty, 
which they do not see, they cannot believe exists; 
and as the contemplation of distress is not at any 
time pleasing, few will be at the trouble to make 
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expeditions for the discoveiy of the abiding-plaoes of 
human misery. 

The truth is, poverty and wretchedness in London 
are more bashful than elsewhere — hiding themselves 
from the proximity of prosperous abundance, they 
nestle in nooks and comers — 

** Where no contigaous pakoe rears its head, 
To mock the meanness of their hunble shed ;** 

and as the world of wealth and fashion boast their 
neighbourhoods, so do the worlds of misery congregate 
in theirs. If there is a court end, there is also a 
beggai^s end of the town ; there is wretchedness gen- 
teel and ungenteel, paupers fashionable and unfashion- 
able. 

Nothing of this do you meet with in the leading 
arteries of the metropolis. You may walk from the 
Bank to Hyde Park Comer, with money in your hand, 
and not encounter a solitary object of charity; all 
exhibits the pride of successful industry, or the 
ostentation of superfluous wealth. In such a city, you 
would hardly believe that human beings should be 
compelled to pick from dunghills the refuse vegetables 
of the markets, to wash and offer them for sale ; and 
yet the obscure court wherein we reside, resounds 
from morning till night with the cries of those who 
have obtained their baskets of vegetables in this way 
at second hand ; nay, we have ourselves seen the poor 
creatures culling their vegetables in this fashion ! 

It would scarcely be credited that, in splendid 
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London, women are subjected to various kinds of severe 
and repulsive toil, that if such things were related of 
Turks or Hottentots, we should set them down as so 
many proofs of inherent barbarism among the people 
where such usages had place. For example, the por- 
terage of meat at the wholesale markets, as Newgate 
and Leadenhall, is performed by women, many of them 
old. You will see these wretched creatures stagger 
under the weight of a side of beef, or, having an entire 
sheep upon their heads, conveying their burdens to the 
butcher's carts, drawn up in the vicinity of the 
market. 

Surely this is man's work ; and surely, if women 
are driven by hard necessity to such masculine toil, it 
must argue something rotten in the state of that society 
where such extreme necessity is suffered to exist. 
Another melancholy and revolting spectacle is, that 
of women and children of all ages, up to the middle in 
the vast laystalls, wherein are collected the removed 
filth of the metropolis, riddling and sifting the mate- 
rials of which these mountains of dust^ as it is techni- 
cally called, are composed, begrimed with irremovable 
skins of dirt, and looking more like damned souls 
toiling in some infernal prison-house, than creatures 
who are heirs to an eternal heritage of Heaven ! 

It is truly wonderful to see how life is sustained by 
a great amount of our overcrowded population. 

Go, on a Saturday night, in winter, when the 
snow is on the ground, or falling about your ears, to 
Strutton Ground in Westminster, to Tottenham Court 
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Boad, or along Whitechapel, places where a prescrip- 
tive right seems to exist of exposing, in the open air, 
the wares of humble traffickers, and see the crowds of 
shivering creatures standing by their little stock in 
trade, to be converted, if they are fortunate, into the 
means of staving off starvation for the morrow. 

There, for example, stands a poor woman, her tray 
of oranges and apples supported against her limbs by 
a strap of leather passing over her shoulders ; a rush- 
light flickers in the midst of her fruity store ; at either 
side, sucking their little fingers to beguile the cold, 
are two half-clad children, bending eager eyes on the 
passing crowd, as if imploring them to buy ; the as- 
pect of mother and children is that of creatures habi- 
tuated to hunger, hardship, and grief. Near to these 
stands a blind old man, a framework hung before his 
breast, whence depend stay-laces, braces, pencil-cases, 
and such trifling articles ; his sightless orbs, as they 
roll to and fro in their sockets, are his advocates ; he 
trusts implicitly to the honour and good feeling of his 
customers in his little transactions, for who would rob 
the blind ? Farther on, is a poor widow, whose means 
of livelihood is an inverted umbrella filled with penny 
prints ; one glance will tell you she has seen better 
days, and her little merchandise, tastefully assorted, 
indicates no vulgar mind. On the step of a door sits 
a poor woman crying, a baby at her breast ; when you 
inquire her grief, she extends in her hand a few boxes 
of lucifer matches, and informs you she has been 
striving all day, and has sold nothing. 

veil. I. E 
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The sallow-faced manufacturer from the country, 
who came up to London in the vain attempt to procure 
work, with his wife and children, are drawn up in the 
kennel, silently imploring alms ; a ragged soldier of 
the late Spanish legion, with a wooden leg, and pewter 
crosses of San Fernando, offers forty songs for a half- 
penny; a little hoy, hardly ahle to crawl, screams 
fifty radishes a penny ; here are stalls covered with 
pieces of stale flat fish; there, murdered grimalkins 
are offered for sale, under the savoury incognito of 
mutton-pies ; in another place, the skin of the animal, 
stripped from its back while yet alive, and made into 
a cap, is hawked about by the wife or daughter of the 
pieman. 

Meat, fish, flesh, and fowl, condenmed by the proper 
authorities of the several markets, are here exposed in 
every state of putridity, and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, find abundance of consumers. Truly, if the 
spectator of these, the obverse sides of life, does not 
feel a lively sense of thankfulness to the Great Being 
who has vouchsafed to him abundance, we earnestly 
recommend him to turn Turk in default of a better 
religion ! Can any one, with a heart the size of a 
nutmeg, contemplate without pain the pitiable condi- 
tion of those poor wretches who make out life from 
hand to mouth, exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and perpetually baited by the myrmidons 
of the law, whose recreation seems to lie in hunting 
these children of misfortune from humble industry 
to crime. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of positive and decided impressions, the first and 
strongest the stranger wandering through London 
feels, is an idea of its illimitabilitt. It is to "him 
not only a world, but it is a world without an end, 
spreading ite gigantic arms on erery side. It seizes 
upon surrounding villages, expels the rural deities 
from their ancient seats, and alms at an uniyersal 
empire of bricks and mortar. It is an eternity of 
town, without beginning and without end — an ocean 
filling the mind of the bewildered wanderer with the 
idea of amplitude infinitesimally extended. 

Let the adyenturous traveller take his station in the 
heart of the city, and thence set out on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the end, if there is such a thing, of this great 
American sear-serpent of a town, ^iles upon miles of 
narrow dingy streets, crammed to repletion with wag- 
gons, threatening to crush him between their ponderous 
wheels and the contiguous wall, indicate the city whose 
enormous wealth and splendour are to the ignorant 
eye but poorly evidenced by dingy warehouses, dark 
alleys, and retired counting-houses, where the office 
lamp fior ever bums an eternal fire before the shrine of 
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Mammon. Yet here is the heart's-core of the vast 
mass — here is neither time nor inclination, space nor 
opportunity, for exhibition or show of wealth — here, 
as in the breast of the ro3ral Dane, is ^' that within 
that passeth show ;" and the wayfarer would, without 
a guide, puzzle himself in vain to discover the dusky 
den whence a Rothschild stretches forth a saving hand 
to tottering monarchs, or reassures the extinguished 
credit of bankrupt governments. 

It is truly astounding to us of the vulgar, who aie 
in the habit of associating great business with great 
bustle, to contemplate the whereabouts of the city 
firms, whose credit and whose influence affect, one 
way or another, the commercial interests of the uni- 
versal world. Here, indeed, may you behold com- 
merce in all the immensity and glory, without any of 
the tinsel or gingerbread of empire : here confidence 
and credit sit upon thrones of adamantine rock, smiling 
upon trickster statesmen and penniless Chancellors of 
Exchequers : here, as from a fountain, the stream of 
enterprize inundates all lands, fertilizing as it flows, 
and returning only to flow forth to fertilize again. 

Mighty city! thy warehouses groan beneath the 
weight of the accumulated products of the ends of 
earth ; thy mercantile navy, numberless as the birds 
of ocean, flies on errands of peace from pole to pole ; 
thy capitalists wield at will the destinies of distant 
nations; thy merchant princes grasp with the right 
hand and the left the extremities of either Ind. 

Here is no place for trumpery ostentation, or the 
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vain display of dissipated wealth. The Governor of 
the Bank of England and a junior clerk carry with 
them a chop if they please to an humble tavern, and 
partake of the mid-day meal with equal humility ; a 
Director of the East India House and a draper's as- 
sistant eat their biscuit and take their glass of sherry 
at the bar ; the owner of a hundred ships and the mate 
of a trader exchange the news of the day over the 
table of a dingy coffeehouse in a dusky alley off Com- 
hiU. 

Taking his way down one of the main arteries of the 
metropolis, the great aarta^ for example, that pours 
the full tide of human existence through Fleet Street 
and the Strand, the splendour, less real than that he 
has left behind, but more apparent, breaks upon his 
astonished view. 

The shops of the goldsmiths, piled from floor to roof 
with the richest treasures of their art; the shawl- 
shops, through whose crystal fronts you catch the gor- 
geousness of the commodities within ; the emporia of 
works of art and virtu, where lessons of taste may be 
had for looking; the vast repositories of learning, 
appealing eloquently to the eye of the mind ; these, 
and a thousand other evidences of diffusive wealth, 
oppress for a while and bewilder us by their immen- 
sity, and almost lead us to the belief that all the 
wealth and splendour of the world must be gathered 
here for show. 

How much more would our astonishment increaae, 
if we knew the history of any one of those shops 
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disputing onr attention. The fortunes that have been 
amassed, within for a snccession of generations — the 
fortunes that are being amassed in them now by some^ 
and the handsome competence thej afford to all — th& 
taxes they pay to the municipality and to the revenue^ 
the incomes they afford in ground-rents, profit-rents, 
beneficial interests, and partnerships — the livelihoods 
derired from them by tradesmen, clerks, aasistants, 
down to the porters who take off the shutters, and the 
man who sweeps the crossing — not to speak of the- 
myriads who, all over the world, earn their bread and 
support their families by manufacturing the thou- 
sand-and-one works of art and industry that are there, 
within the limits of an hour's walk, exhibited to every 
passing stranger — who can, or who cannot buy. 

Truly we are not to blame in speaking of this city 
as a world, when we consider that those shops, spitted 
together in rows like so many larks, and edging each 
other off the pavement, are estates each to its owner, 
and may be compared, for the purposes of illustration, 
with a vast extent of territory giving subsistence and 
employment to thousands of our fellow-creatures. 

We are at Charing-Cross : we have left behind the 
regions of the great merchants, and of the shopoerats f 
and we now timidly adventure upon the courtly 
regions of the consumers and customers. What a 
change! Here, pride reigns triumphant: coroneted 
carriages abound : the butterflies of fashion are abroad : 
ostentatious wealth, and non-productive industry, rule 
the destinies of this extremity of our world. Anon, in 
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the heart of a mighty thoroughfare, where every foot 
of ground is worth its weight in gold, we skirt a dead 
wall, a penitentiary doubtless, or a prison. No ; the 
massive gate falls back upon its ponderous hinges, 
and, while a gorgeous equipage rolls forth, reveals for 
an instant a spacious court-yard, ornamented with 
statues and vases, a sumptuous palace occupying the 
back-ground. We would look at the revealed splen- 
dours for a moment, but the portly Cerberus forbids : 
darting an indignant glance at the inquisitive stranger, 
he hastens to close the massive portal in our teeth. 

Talk of the Grand Turk, forsooth, and his seraglio ! 
talk of the seclusion of a convent, or the impenetrability 
of the Faubourg St Germain! an assault upon the 
privacy of any one of them, is child's play compared 
with the forlorn hope of penetrating the exclusive 
seclusion of the magnates of London fashionable life. 

The space occupied by some of the town palaces of 
our great nobility would, if let as building ground, 
afford more than the revenue of a German potentate ; 
a slip of wharfage, cut off from the foot of the garden 
of one of these, produces at this moment upwards of 
eight thousand pounds a-year, and the garden alone 
would let for sixteen or eighteen thousand more. Per* 
haps nothing can convey a better idea of the illimitable 
revenues of some of the great aristocracy, than the 
fact that they can afford, at this immense sacrifice, the 
indulgence of city parks around their city palaces. 

The traveller is now leaving the neighbourhoods of 
commerce : as he proceeds, the rivalry of shops and 
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private dwellings continues ; but soon the former give 
up the unequal contest, and our stranger finds Himself 
in wliat is conventionally understood as a genteel neigh- 
bourhood. 

A mile or two farther on, grass plots and holly 
bushes, growing from tubs, come into fashion ; bow- 
pots, well stored with mignionette, musk, stone-crop, 
geraniums, and polyanthuses, decorate the windows, 
and the self-deluded voyageur fondly believes that he 
must now, at least, approximate to the end of the 
town. 

Alas! the end of his journey is farther than the 
journey he has already made ; the vast wilderness of 
London out of town is before him ; and as the shades 
of evening fall, and the suburban butchers " let on " 
their gas, he finds himself somewhere about the end of 
Kensington and the beginning of Tumham Green, 
where, foot-sore and weary, he gives it up as a " bad 
job," an4 returns to the city, satisfied that this vast 
metropolis is really and truly a world without end! 

The vastness of suburban London distinguishes that 
city eminently from continental cities. A mile beyond 
Paris you are in a wilderness of sand hills, gypsum 
quarries, steril rocks, and windmills; beyond the 
walls of Kome there is literally an immense expanse of 
desert; whereas London, if we may borrow a bully 
surrounds itself, suburb clinging to suburb, like onions, 
fifty on a rope. 

The suburbs, which George Colman described em- 
phatically as ^^ regions of preparatory schools," have a 
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character peculiarly their own ; once seen, they cannot 
be mistaken. They are marrellously attached to 
gardening, and rejoice above all things in a tree in a 
tub. They delight in a uniformity of ugliness, staring 
you out of countenance with three windows in front, 
and a little green hall-door at one side, giving to each 
house the appearance of having had a paralytic stroke ; 
they stand upon their dignity at a distance from the 
road, and are carefully defended from intrusion by a 
body-guard of spikes bristling on a low wall. They 
delight in outlandish and ridiculous names : a lot of 
tenements looking out upon a dead wall in front, and 
a madhouse in the rear, club together, and introduce 
themselves to your notice as Optic Tebje^ce : another 
regiment is baptized by the christian and surnames of 
Pasadise Pbospect; while a third lot, standing 
together two and two, after the manner of the Siamese 
Twins, are called Mogg's Villas, Bugsby's Cottages, 
or Gemini Place. The natives of these outlandish 
regions are less wealthy than genteel; like Beau 
Tibbs, they live here for the benefit of their health — 
and fortune. When you visit them, they are eloquent 
upon the merits of an atmosphere surcharcced with 
d^ wych they earnestly reZnend for yol inhala- 
tion, under the attractive title of ^' &esh air." 

Shopkeepers, tradesmen, and others in these regions, 
are, in general, insu£ferably bad and dear ; every body 
is supplied with the staple of their consumables from 
town, and it is only on an emergency that the suburban 
d^ers are applied to. Ejiowing that their articles 
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are not lequiied for regular consumptioii, they take 
good care to make those pay well whose necessities 
compel them occasionally to have dealings with them. 
We find hy experience that meat rises in price, as we 
travel westward, at the rate of a penny per ponnd per 
mile, and erery thing else (except taxes) in the like 
ratio. We mnst, howeyer, leave the snhnrfos for the 
present. 

** Peace to each swain who mra] rapture owns. 
As soon as past a toll, or off the stones ; 
Whose joy, if haildings solid hiess hestow. 
Cannot, for miles, an interruption know, 
SaTe when a gap of some half dozen £eet 
Just hreaks the continuity of street ; 
Where the prig architect, with style in yiew. 
Has doled his houses forth in two hy two. 
And reared a row, upon the plan, no douht. 
Of old men's jaws, with eyery third tooth out^ 

Not less strong upon the mind of the reflective 
stranger in London, is his impression of its endless 
VASiBTT, its iKEXHAUSTiBiLiTT, not merely of streets 
and squares, lanes and alleys, courts and passages, but 
of human character, occupation, and condition. Other 
places have usually a distinctive character, peculiarly 
Lbown:toJa^maritime,a.Live^lJ 
Bristol : manufacturing, as Leeds and Manchester ; or 
both, as Glasgow : literary and educational, as Edin- 
burgh, Cambridge, and Oxford : military, as Chatham 
and Woolwich : naval, as Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
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the like : health and pleasnre-seeking, as Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Brighton, Harrowgate, Bath. 

London, on the contrary, is at once one and all — a 
mercantile, manufacturing, literary, military, naval, 
maritime, pleasure-seeking, husy, idle place ; and hence 
the endless diversity of character that abounds along 
its overcrowded streets. The Duke and the dustman, 
the private soldier and the Prince, the seaman and the 
Sovereign, all look upon London as headquarters. 
Here money-makers and money-spenders of all 
degrees crowd together; here the painter and the 
poet who have made reputations, gather together for 
their rewards ; here the professional man who has yet 
his reputation to make, struggles with his fellows for 
pre-eminence ; here men come to look for employment^ 
from the lowest to the highest, every one imagining 
that in so large a place there must surely be room for 
Atiir. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It is only in the streets, However, that the many- 
coloured shades of life and character are exhibited 
broadly. Each class in London has a neighbourhood, 
or, more properly, a taum of its own, where alone it is 
recognized and known, and where alone its interests 
are paramount. Neighbourhoods, in the world of Lon- 
don, may very properly be divided into 

PUBLIC, 

PRIVATE, 

OOMMEROIAL, 

PROFESSIONAL, 

LOW. 

The first may be dajssified generally into wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation ; but, in short, there are as 
many distinct neighbourhoods as there are trades and 
occupations. The monetary neighbourhood huddles 
itself, as may be expected, under the protective wing 
of its great mother, the Bank — the Manchester 
neighbourhood lies principally in the narrow lanes 
and alleyB to the northward of Oheapside, Wood Street 
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representing its main artery, where the long ranges of 
windows papered in the lower panes, the widely 
opening doors for the transmission of bales of goods, 
and the porters carrying packages larger and heavier 
than themselves, supported npon their heads by a 
broad strap parsing over the forehead, indicate th<d 
vast repositories of the productions of our central 
manu£Ebcturing districts. The East India and general 
shipping neighbourhoods, have their head-quarters 
about Oomhill and Leadenhall Street ; here also out- 
fitters, Utopian land companies, and emigration crimps, 
are thick as leaves in Yallombrosa. The Bull and 
Month inn, opposite the post-office in St Martin's ie 
Qrand, formerly represented the eastern centre, as the 
Regent Circus did the western, of the travelling world ; 
since the empire of iron roads, these vast caravansaries, 
where met and parted the migratory world of London, 
are shorn of their beams : the gilded bull over the 
gateway now laughs on the wrong side of his mouth ; 
the Saracen's Head looks daggers from his eminence 
on Snowhill, a£i the railway ^^ bus" gathers a load ; the 
Swan with Two Necks discovers to his sorrow that 
his crop might be better filled if he boasted but one ; 
and the Spread Eagle looks as pitiful as a carrion crow 
gibbeted over a bam door ! 

The full tide of travel, no longer rushing through 
the narrow gateways of the great London inns, is only 
more diffusive than before. The effect produced upon 
interconmiunication by the now almost universal 
agency of steam, has not merely facilitated travel, but 
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has created travellers. When time and space are 
literallj annihilated, and when, without laJbonr or 
fatigue, we can break^ust at a not nnreasonaible hour 
in Bristol, arrive in London to lunch, and return 
again to Bristol to a six o'clock dinner, who would 
not see a little of the world? — ^who would not become 
a traveller ? 

Of strictly professional neighbourhoods, our own — 
that is to saj, the literary, is entitled to the pas. We 
have the proper esprit de corps ; and whatever people 
may say or think of their own neighbourhoods, we 
conceive that in which the great commerce of literature 
is mainly carried on, entitled to our first and best 
attention. 

The Eow, afl it is called by way of pre-eminence, la 
the nucleus of the literary neighbourhood: it is the 
centre of intelligence, the sensorium^ the brain of the 
vast mass; it represents a mighty manufactory of 
thought, and disperses the light of knowledge and the 
truths of religion to the ends of the earth. How the 
literary man, delighted, loves to haunt this place, 
fertile in intellectual luxury! He pauses, perhaps, 
before the immense emporium of the Longmans, with 
its fourteen windows in front, its little Ionic pilasters, 
and its iron crane, emblematic of the very heavy com- 
modities in which the proprietors are sometimes com- 
pelled to deal. He regards with wonder the precision 
and exactitude with which the vast dispersion of books 
of all kinds superintended by this firm is carried on ; 
the subdivision into various departments of the im- 
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menee business of the honse ; and the methodical order 
and quietude with which the most complicated trans- 
actions are prosecuted. He looks up at the crimson 
curtains of the first floor windows, indicating the 
dining-room of the resident partner in the firm, and 
cannot but reflect how many mighty minds have been 
gathered therein to 

** The feast of reason and the flow of soul/* 

While he looks, a little bulky man, with short and 
thick, but well-shaped limbs, a remarkably comic ex- 
pression of face, and inexpressibly knowing twinkle of 
eye, issues from the priyate door, chuckling audibly as 
he goes, haying doubtless just now discharged upon 
his publisher some of his effervescent wit: do you 
know him? — ho is Peter Plymley, Peter Pith, that 
mirror of canons residentiary, the Reverend Sidney 
Smith, father of the Edinburgh Review. 

Next to Longmans, the literary peripatetic will be 
attracted by the great extent of premises occupied by 
Whittaker and Oo., extending half-way down Ave- 
Maria Lane, and across to the neat but small quad- 
rangle, with its solitary tree and little patch of grass, 
where the rich and influential Company of Stationers 
have their unpretending hall : the extensive mart for 
the lighter artillery of literature, under the control of 
Messrs Simpkin and Marshall, will also arrest his 
attention. But, in truth, the atmosphere of the neigh- 
bourhood is literary; there is a most ancient and 
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black-letter smell penrading the courts and alleys 
diyerging from the Kow, and there is something 
learned and sleepy in the aspect of the inhabitants. 

The old book-shops, with blackletter-titledyb/toj in 
the dusky windows, he will rejoice in : there indeed he 
may have a brainsful, ministered to by a venerable 
gentleman in black, with an expansive head and sil- 
vered temples, more 'like one of the fathers whose 
works moulder in his shelves, than a nineteenth centuiy 
bookseller. 

The literary world, however, does not now, as in 
bygone years, find its only dwelling in the Row ; it 
has become excursive and fashionable in a great 
degree, issuing forth of Temple Bar, and finally esta- 
blishing itself with Murray of Albemarle Street, or 
with the Blackwoods among the clubs of Pall-MalL 

Among professional neighbourhoods the Legal is 
assuredly the most imposing and dignified. The great 
legal neighbourhoods lie on either side of Holbom and 
Fleet Street, connected by Lincoln's Inn as a tnedius 
terminus^ and by the communicating arteiy of Chan- 
cery Lane. The traveller, whether turning to the 
right, through Inner Temple Lane, and so into the 
cloistered precincts of either of the Temples, or to the 
left, along Chancery Lane, through Lincoln's Inn, 
Sergeant's Inn, Gray's Inn, Fumival's Inn, Thavies' 
Inn, and the rest, will not fail to be struck with the 
marked contradistinction between a trading and a 
professional neighbourhood. Here are no staring 
bills announcing all sorts of law and equity fifty per 
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cent below prime cost — no annonnoements of the 
superlatiye adyantages to be deriyed by dealing for 
your law at the chambers of Sergeant A., Conyeyancer 
B., or Equity-draftsman C. — eyery thing here is like 
the Duke's dogs, quiet and gentlemanlike. There is a 
monastic air of retirement in the flagged alleys, payed 
conrta, bubbling fountains, and gloomy chambers- 
nor are the habits of the occupants little less than 
monastic, when we consider that isolation, self-denial, 
and continual study, are imposed upon those who 
would perseyere unto the end. The spacious halls, 
too, of the seyeral societies, cannot fail to urge their 
respectiye claims upon your attention; that of the 
Sergeants, or more properly of the Judges in Chancery 
Lane, as well as the others, haying emblazoned upon 
their windows the armorial bearings of their more 
distinguished members, thus perpetuated to a yitreous 
immortality. No hurdy-gurdies torture the ears of 
learned gentlemen within these conyentual halls — no 
little boys or girls play a,t " taw," or trundle their 
hoops — all is hushed in deep repose, and no sound 
falls upon the ear but the distant murmur of the liying 
cataracts of Fleet Street and the Strand. 

The profession of medicine, by the necessity of its 
condition, is not, like the legal, gathered into places of 
reunion — B9.rber-Surgeons Hall, to be sur^, still 
remains, nestled in a narrow lane called Monkwell 
Street, wherein, before the seyerance of the professions 
by Henry YIII., lectures and demonstrations in 
anatomy were wont to be exhibited, 

VOL. I. IT 
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" Hast eyer been to Barber-Surgeon's Hall, to see a 
dissection ?" inquires one of our old dramatists — dis- 
sections now, boweyer, are confined to the quarterly 
dinners of the highly respectable and useful company 
of Barbers, their "learned friends," the Surgeons, 
having betaken themselves, with their saws, scalpels, 
and amputating knives, to a handsome residence in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

The College of Physicians, in Warwick Lane, close 
abutting upon 

^ That yenerable place 
Where angry justice sbews her awful &ce ; 
Where little yillains must submit to fate. 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state,^ 

still preserves a congeniality with its former occupants 
— converted only into shambles, killing goes on as 
briskly as before ! 

There are, however, certain localities where the 
Esculapian tribe abound ; such are Saville Bow, Old 
Burlington Street, Brook Street, Conduit Street, and 
the neighbourhood, where, doubtless, a perpetual pesti- 
lence must needs prevail. Walking among these 
~ streets the other day, we discovered our teeth to be on 
edge as from the whetting of a saw, but which, on 
farther examination, we discovered to proceed from 
the sympathetic irritation of our eyes by the contem- 
plation of the brass plates of the dentists, who abound 
in this neighbouihood in such numbe)^ ss to defy the 
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most minute enumeration of the Census Commis- 
sioners. 

In nothing is the deadly struggle for existence so 
manifest throughout London, as in the rivalry of 
doctors' shops ; they divide with Licensed Victuallers 
all the comers ; their blue and red lights stream like 
meteors on this side and on that, ominously porten- 
tous ; they will bleed for a penny, cup for twopence, 
and dluw teeth for nothing ; they will give you physic 
enough to poison a regiment for a groat, and offer 
advice at its actual value — advice gratis. One is 
next door, another next door but two, and a third 
across the street ; and, by some strange perversity, 
they increase and multiply in the healthiest and busiest 
neighbourhoods — in places where people have neither 
time, inclination, nor opportunity to be sick. 

There is one square in particular, which has been 
projected and laid out (on paper) these ten years, only 
two houses at the alternate angles having been built ; 
these, before the foundations were well laid, were 
rented by a publican and a chemist ; the latter hung 
out his blue, the former his white light ; this advertised 
" creaming stout, fourpence a pot" — that " infallible 
pills, three-hal^nce a dozen." The former invited 
the public to taste his '^ splendiferous Old Tom, .three- 
pence the quartern ;" the latter earnestly recommended 
his ^^ Ministerial Pitch Plasters, threepence a piece." 

Thus they were, not another house within a mile of 
them, for ten years to our knowledge, anticipating the 
advent of x>opulation; for it is a well-established 
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maxmi in the worid of London, Ibai an adrentaver, 
eepedaU J in the public and medieal linear bas a mndi 
kflBcbance of making oataliringlijgonigtoaneigli- 
booifaood, than bj waiting nntil tbe nei^ibombood 
goes to bim, exactly lerexang tbe piooednie of a derer 
fellow, and arrant qnack in bis waj — one Mabmnei 
tbe piopbet. From one cause or otber, but cbiefly 
because tbe site of tbe proposed square was swampj, 
and tbe projector an insolrent, tbe ndgbbouibood did 
fwi go to our adrenturers in tins instance; tbejr 
remained all alone in tbeir sbops, if not in tbdr gloiy ; 
tbe publican, wbo was a b jpocbondiiac, swallowed tbe 
doctor s pbysic, and tbe doctor lired on tbe pnUican s 
gin ; eacb was tbe only customer of tbe otber, and to 
crown aU, it was found, wben all was lost, tbat tbe two 
unfortunates bad taken pmssic acid, and poisoned 
tberaselyes for company ! 

When we use the word doctor in talking of medical 
establishments, we csumot be supposed to include 
gentlemen regularly educated in, and legally qualified 
for tbe profession ; we animadyert solely on tbe swanns 
of chemists, wbo, without education, qualification, or 
experience, impudently take upon themselTes to pre* 
scribe for all manner of ailments, and not only take 
the bread out of the mouths of well-educated medical 
men, but the breath out of the mouths of those who 
ought to be their patients. Surely, there ought to be 
some protection, if not for men who have taken out 
their diplomas, and now starve in a gentlemanly 
retirement while chemists and druggists make fortunes, 
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at least for the safety and health of the public, against 
a class who exercise a responsible calling without any 
test of proper education or known qualifications. 

The MiLiTABT neighbourhoods of London are the 
Tower, the Birdcage Walk, Portman Street, Knights- 
. bridge, St John's Wood, and the Regent's Park, at all 
which places are stations for the Household troops, 
who form, except upon extraordinary occasions, the 
garrison of the city and escort of the Court in its 
migrations from one palace to another. Military 
neighbourhoods have a marked character, and that not 
of the best. The immediate yicinity of barracks is 
easily predicated by the abundance of pot-houses, 
dancing-houses, singing-rooms, and so forth; nor is 
their propinquity in any degree conducive either to 
the moral or physical health of the circumhabitant 
population. 

Of Clebical neighbourhoods we have little to say : 
they are few in number, and not decided in character. 
That of Dean's Yard, Westminster, is perhaps the most 
strictly clerical in London, forming an outer cloister, 
as it were, where inhabit the dignitaries of Westminster 
Abbey, nestling under the wing of mother church. 

Pbivate neighbourhoods are those that vary most in 
kind and in degree, ahnost defying any attempt at 
classification, no two streets being exactly on the same 
level in point of gentility. Of strictly fashionable 
neighbourhoods, the west end is undoubtedly the 
region. There is no other end known to fashionable 
people; and no matter how wealth or magnificence 
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may display itself to the north, east, or floatih ends of 
the town, the motiyes that lead to its display are, by 
^hionable people, neither appreciated nor understood. 
Strictly hMoaaJoiie neig^ibonrhoods may be divided 
into 

EZCLITSnrB, 

ULTRA-FA8HI0NABLK, 

FASHIONABLE, 

4)VASI-FASHI0NABLE, 

KIXED, 

SAST INDIAN, 

HIGH OENTSSL, 

LOW GENTEEL, 

EQUITOGAL. 

ExcLUSiYB neighbourhoods are but few. Piccadilly, 
westward from Devonshire House, decidedly takes the 
lead: his Koyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
lends to this neighbourhood the sanction of his prefe- 
rence. The hero of Waterloo makes Hyde Park 
comer classic ground ; the Dnkes of Devonshire and 
St Alban's, the Marquis of Northampton, the Earls 
Cardigan and Rosebery, Lord Willoughby D'Eresby, 
and a host of our nobility, stamp this locality with 
supreme ban ton : if wealth can enhance Piccadilly as 
a place of residence, Miss Burdett Coutts and the 
Baroness Kothschild divide between them more than a 
million charms ; but, above all, there is no locality in 
London commanding a nobler view than that enjoyed 
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from the windows of the mansions in Piccadilly, 
extending far and wide over the paxks, and tennina.ted 
only by the undulating outline of the distant hills of 
Surrey. 

Most of the streets that abut immediately upon the 
parks, overlooking the greensward, are entitled to rank 
as exclusive, although nothing can prevent vulgar 
wealth at times forcing itself into these favoured 
retreats of fashion, and becoming an eyesore to the 
whole neighbourhood. Who lives there ? you inquire, 
pausing before one of these delicious retreats, uniting 
the pure air and extended prospects of the country 
with the dear delights of town ; and are answered, the 
Duke of This, the Marquis of That, or Earl of T'other ; 
and to whom, pray, does that still more magnificent 
mansion to the left appertain ? Oh ! that, let me see ; 
yes, now that I recollect, that is the town residence of 
Baron Stitchberg, the ennobled German tailor ! 

Arlington Street, overlooking the Green Park, is one 
of those dear exclusive neighbourhoods. Park Lane is 
another, vying with Piccadilly in the intensity of 
fashion. Grosvenor Square, though in a less degree, 
approaches exclusiveness ; while Portman, Cavendish, 
and Belgrave Squares, must be content to come within 
our ultra-fashionable category. Of merely fashionable 
streets, we boast a profusion ; those tributary to the 
leading squares borrow from their aristocratic neigh- 
bourhoods a lustre not their own ; thus George Street, 
Hanover Street, on a friend's card or your own, is 
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quite correct, while George Street, Bloomsbniy, is 
outlawry and social death. 

In nothing should a man who means to be in society 
in London be so scrupulous as about his address : life 
and death depend upon it : let a man study morals, 
character, dress, equipage, appointments, manner, de- 
portment, or amiability, as he will. Baker Street, or 
Eussell Square will make all his exertions null and 
void : he is condemned by the " card" and in every 
effort he makes to gain an entrance into truly fashion- 
able society, he will discover to his cost that he has 
not the " ticket." 

Of the importance of a good address^ and the uses to 
which such may be applied, the author himself is able 
to furnish an example. One evening, while meditating 
in his attic on the probability of being able to borrow 
half-a-sovereign, and revolving in his mind, to which 
of his very particular friends he might venture to 
apply, without the certainty of being openly insulted, 
a letter, (unpaid,) written in a noble, illegible hand, 
and sealed with a broad seal, was received by the front 
parlour, who handed it to the .first floor's wife, who 
transferred it to the second floor^s daughter, who 
knocked with it at the door of the front attic. Judge 
the sensations of the front attic on beholding the 

address, 5, Square! " At last," quoth he, 

" my fortune is made — at last, modest shade-seeking 
merit, has found a friend, a patron, a MecsBnas, loving 
literature, and living at 5, Square !" There 
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was no mistake, the address was plainly to be read, 
the rest of the letter was at length deciphered*— 
'' Compliments to the author of the World of London 
— glad to know — his convenience — where he can 
be seen — immediate" — then a flonrish, altogether 
illegible. What was to be done was done — second 
floor's little girl despatched for a penny sheet of gilt- 
edged post, and a twopenny stick of sealing-wax : letter 
written with all the graces of the front attic's pecu- 
liar style, on scribbling paper, corrected, copied on the 

gilt-edged post : sealed, directed, " 5, Square," 

wrapped in a bit of whity-brown, and about to be 
handed to Miss Second Floor, for deposit in the two- 
penny post — when, lo, there was no twopence ! How- 
ever, as it happened to be a foggy night, the hopeful 
author took his way to deliver his own letter. He 
walked round three sides of the square, and on the 
fourth discovered No. 5 : but, alas ! what think you 
was No. 5 ? A sort of paltry address house of a lot 
of poverty-stricken associations, with their respective 
brass plates, Eleotbottpe Society, Bumboloqigal 
SodETY, Goose and Giblets Litebabt and Soientific 
Institution, crowded on the once aristocratic portal ; 
in the spacious hail, a slattern girl, ail rags and dirt, 
enacted the part of porter ; and, after ail, the object of 
MecsBuas was, to induce the unfortunate author to 
embark his time and labour in some three-halfpenny 
adventure for the diffusion of useless knowledge ! 
It does not matter how or in what way yon live. 
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proyided your location^ aa Jonathan callfi it, be correct : 
occupy an attic if you will, but take care that it is 
situate in Lower Mount Street, Arlington Street, (on 
the west side, for the east is only ^rt<a«i-£Eishionable,) 
Brook Street, (upper,) or Park Street, Grosyenor 
Square. Be yery particular about this : eschew streets 
abounding with brass plates of dentists and doctors, or 
you are a lost mutton : fly, as you would the plague, 
neighbourhoods with public-houses at the comers. If a 
bachelor, a first floor oyer a jeweller s shop in Bond 
Street may be tolerated, proyided you bring your own 
man cook and yalet; but if a married man, your 
family is disgraced for eyer, and your daughters will 
not get proposals aboye a footman in a correct fEunily. 

How many men of no fortune and much impudence, 
whose wits would haye been as good to them as a 
thousand a-year, commit suicide in this manner, strik- 
ing on the rocks somewhere about the New Bead, and 
sinking into the abyss of insignificance, neyer to be 
heard of more ! We repeat oyer and oyer again, that 
there is not the remotest chance «f a man's setting his 
foot, eyen by toleration, in a correct circle, if he haye 
not a correct address : if he be poor, he must take a 
lesson from the flash drapers, who lay out the bulk of 
their capital upon the lease of their houses, set out all 
their stock in their shop windows, put on white cra- 
yats, curl their hair, and trust to Proyidence ! 

The most ridiculous and unnatural, although highly 
fashionable, alliance between poyerty and pretension. 
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SO preyaleiit now-a-dajs, haa given rise to a custom of 
giving cards from clnbs, as thus : — 

Mb Sidney BipduiiPh, 

Rag and Famish Club^ 

St Luk^s Square, 

Mb Adolphus Cub, 

One<tnd'Ninepenny Cluby 

Covent Garden, 

and so forth. — Now, you must always avoid fellows 
who give you the card, not of their residence, but of 
their club; depend upon it, the leprosy of poverty 
hangs about those fellows, and if yon are seen for one 
moment in their company, you will be suspected of 
having caught the infection, and have to perform qua- 
rantine for life. The idea of one gentleman inviting 
another to call and see him at a club ! — Gall and see 
me at Bartholomew Fair, or pop in upon me at Epsom 
Races, is quite as much of an invitation. 

We recollect once being seduced, by associations 
arising from remembrances of old school-fellowship, 
into going to see a friend of ours at his club. Shade 
of Brummel — what a refinement of horrors ! On 
inquiring for our friend, our message ran the gauntlet 
of half-a-score undisciplined louts in parsley-and-butter 
coots, and staring scarlet breeches, running across the 
hall in horribly confusion ; having ascertained, in the 
course of half-an hour, that the person inquired for 
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was within, we were then — but not till then — ushered 
into a half-naked room, without light or fire : this 
Pandemonium was called, we were informed, the 
waiting-room, and here, among a lot of strange-look- 
ing creatures like ourselves, *'in waiting," were we 
forced to abide the coming of our old school-fellow, 
and in a comer to whisper into each other's ears our 
pleasurable reminiscences. 

There is only one excuse for a man having a card 
with a club on it : it is quite an allowable failing 
when one has the misfortune to be a member of 
Parliament, and, of course, to be liable to the horrid 
inflictions, than which the rack is more tolerable, of 
being eternally dunned by your infernal constituents 
to ^' do something'* for them; which, being literally 
translated into English, means laying yourself under 
obligations to enable these fellows to ^' do nothing^' for 
themselves. 

Several of our parliamentary friends, consequently, 
are obliged to carry two card-cases, the one containing 
the address of their private residences, the other that 
of some political club : when encountered by one of 
these horrid bores, and there is no other means of 
eacsL'pe^ you shake him warmly by the hand, beg 
of him to dine with you any day, and poke into his 
mutton fist the card of your club : the fellow infests 
the waiting-room for a week or two, but of course you 
are not to be caught, and your independent elector, 
wearied out, re-migrates to his paternal morasses, 
vhere he boasts that he dined with yon every day— 
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you blessing your stars, in the mean time, that you 
see no more of him till the next general election ! 

Military and naval men, too, whose lives are neces- 
sarily migratory, and who do not come regularly 
to town for the season, are entitled to receive your 
invitations at their club ; but no man, whether civil 
or military, with the least pretensions to good taste, 
gives invitations to his club, unless to persons who 
may not with propriety be received any where else : 
if any such are given to yov^ it is impossible for you 
to maintain your position without giving your enter- 
tainer the cut direct. 

Quasi-fashionable neighbourhoods abound, and we 
would willingly leave them in weU-deserved obscurity, 
but we feel it our duty to warn all pretenders to 
fashion, that is to say, of several hundreds of thou- 
sands who have no pretensions at all, of the fatal mis- 
takes they may commit in this particular. We must 
caution them to avoid the more northerly parts of 
the populous borough of Marylebone, the new streets 
and squares in and about Regent's Park, and the 
territories, of whaterer deecriptiona, in the vicinity of 
Pimlico. The last-mentioned neighbourhood, espe- 
cially, is proverbially fatal to fashionable expectations ; 
yet many simple-minded persons from the country, 
opine that, in the neighbourhood of a Eoyal palaxse, 
they must be right. Nothing is more conclusive of 
the sensitiveness of the world of fashion upon its geo»- 
graphical exclusiveness, than the fact, that even Royal 
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preference cannot establisli the aristocracy of a vicinity 
famous only for its brick pits and bad ale. 

Privy Gardens, May Pair, and Spring Gardens, may 
probably assert the custom of society in £Ekvour of their 
strictly feushionable character: the two latter, how- 
ever, have assumed somewhat of a qttasi character of 
late years ; the streets secondary to Belgrave Square, 
and those leading from Piccadilly, are very much in 
the same condition. 

Mixed neighbourhoods are so numerous as to defy 
classification : one end of a street, as Piccadilly, shall 
be intensely vulgar, the other shall aspire to the 
Corinthian capital of society. In these difficult cir- 
cumstances, the man who would stand well with 
people of feushion, must not only regard his sireet but 
his nundfer; any figure under fifty, for example, in 
Piccadilly, ahd you are ruined for life. One side of a 
street, as Arlington Street, shall be exclusive, the 
other no better than genteel ; so that in fashion, as in 
politics, you must deliberate wisely and well before 
you take a side. 

The East Indian, colonial, and merely wealthy 
circles, gather together at the hither end of Portland 
Place, and diverge round the Regent's Park, occupying 
those stately terraces, as new as their own fEunilies, 
and, like themselves, exhibiting fewer evidences of 
good taste than of magnificence. Harley Street, for 
example, is the headquarters of oriental nabobs — here 
the claret is poor stuff, but Harley Street madeira has 
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passed' into a proverb, and nowhere are cnrries and 
mnlligatawny given in equal style. The natives here 
are truly a respectable, praiseworthy body of men; 
and if it were not for the desperate but unavailing 
efforts of their wives and daughters to drag them into 
circles where their wealth excites only envy, and their 
ostentation provokes only contempt, would be above 
all praise or blame. Their dinners we eat, if not with 
admiration, with respect ; more solid than reckerchi^ 
there is an old English substantiality about them that 
forbids severity of criticism. Pitying the poverty of 
their claret, we forgive them for the richness of their 
maderia — their evening parties we wish we could 
recommend — we might be severe upon this head, but, 
as we have just returned from an exhibition of this 
sort. We say no more. The lobster salads were re- 
spectable, and gratitude should last as long a^ diges- 
tion. 

Of high genteel neighbourhoods. Baker Street, 
Gloucester Street, Portman Square, the swarm of little 
streets nestling at the verge of Park Lane, and those 
lying between St James's Street and the Green Park, 
may be taken as examples. The people inhabiting 
this class of neighbourhood are usuaUy scions of re- 
spectable, or distant connections of noble families, 
remarkably correct in their style of living and equi- 
page, but evidently of slender means ; however, they 
boast this advantage, that an educated taste can do 
more in this style of living with a thousand a-j^ear, 
than vulgar opulence can with ten times the revenue. 
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Beyond the necessary wants and requirements of gen* 
teel life, all superfluity, unless sustained by exquisite 
tiuste, tends rather to diminish than to increase respect. 
A pony-carriage, tastefully appointed, shall excite the 
admiration of the King, while a coach-and-six, with 
outriders, shall, by the ostentation of its extravagance, 
become a laughing-stock upon wheels. 

None understand these delicate niceties so well as 
your highly genteel people. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OtTB last chapter concluded, if we recoUect right, 
with a polite bow to that desirable class of society, 
equally remote firom the saperflnity of wealth or pecu- 
niary embarrassment) whose good taste and well 
regulated minds dictate their style of living, dress, and 
equipage^ — compensating in some degree for the defi- 
ciencies of fortune, and procuring that deferential 
respect which neyer £uls to attend the judicious adap- 
tation of ends to means : that harmony and keeping 
which in society, as in the arts, are the neTW-£Edling 
sources of gratification of eye and mind. 

Low OENTBEL NBiGHBOiTRHooDs, WO need hardly say, 
are drugs in the market. The New Road, Paddington, 
Pimlico, Bayswater, Clapham, Upper Clapton, may 
serve as illustrations. Boarding-houses abound, far- 
nished lodgings are the staple commodity, and omni- 
buses pass the doors for your accommodation every 
five minutes. Hereabouts, if you believe the adver- 
tisements, there are always to be found, for next to 
nothing, ^ really comfortable homes," ^^ liberal tables," 
and houses ^^ replete with every convenience;" here 
the hospitable deities delight to dwell: ^society 
TOL. I. o 
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nrasical and select, with or without harp and piano," is 
thrown open for yonr aooeptanoe : here the sitoations 
are remarkably ^healthy and pleasant," a ^limited 
nomher" of inmates, meaning a number limited only 
by the sacoess of the pnfb in the papers, reoeiyed: 
here widowers with two or more wiyes, and single 
ladies whose sponses are at sea, are acquisitions; wine- 
merchants, whose trade is limited to the number of 
odd bottles required for the use of the company; 
gentlemen holding ^^ situations under Qoyemment," 
the nature whereof Joseph Ady would be puzzled to 
diseoyer; French Counts, and disguised dandng- 
masters preponderate. 

EQunrocAL neighbourhoods are those where priyate 
residences, shops, and manufactories, are intermingled 
in heterogeneous confusion. Lambeth, the Borough, 
y auxhaU, and the regions generally included in the 
^ oyer the water" category, belong to this unenyiable 
description. Those only who haye no choice pitch 
their tents in a transpontine neighbourhood ; nor did 
we eyer hear of any body who knew any body on tho 
Surrey side, where indeed we would fain hope.that the 
existence of human beings is merely conjectural ! 

So much for priyate neighbourhoods. Of public 
and professional we haye already said much, and much 
remains to be said^ Public or official neighbourhoods 
not being, as in Paris, Vienna, Bome, St Petersburgfa, 
i^nd elsewhere, congregated beneath one roo^ but dif- 
fused oyer the city, attract diyided attention, and 
demand separate notice. The Mansion-house, a stately 
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pile, rises in severe majesty, the palatial residence of 
the city. Guildhall represents the Whitehall of the 
esust — the halls of the several companies, scattered 
over the city, have, every one, something worthy of 
attention — the florid oak carvings, the decorated 
windows, the grim portraits of civic dignitaries, and 
the monastic seclusion of their cloistral courts, contrast 
well with the business, bustle, and noise of the jostling 
world without. Somerset House and Whitehall almost 
monopolize the Government machinery; we cannot 
point with pride to our Admiralty, with its lanky, 
m-proportioned pediment, or to onr Trea«uy, 8up- 
porting an ambuscaded attic upon a row of needless 
columns — one of the creations of Sir John Soane, of 
Boootian celebrity, who, together with Nash, has done 
so much to deprave our metropolitan ta^te in archi- 
tecture, that an invasion of the Goths and Vandals 
were more to be desired than deplored. 

Downing Street, alas! is down. The snug little 
public-house at the comer, where the exp^tants of 
small Treasury places were accustomed to solace their 
tedious hours of attendance upon men in power, is 
levelled with the ground; the official residences of 
the first Lord of the Treasury, and the Principal 
Secretaries of State, are no longer confronted with the 
range of scrubby brick buildings, whose occupants, 
like their betters, dated their despatches firom Downing 
Street. 

Here we delight occasionally to walk with a mea- 
sured step, our countenance expressive of deep con- 
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oerns of state, our right thumb gracefully inserted in 
the corresponding arm-hole of our waistcoat, in the 
manner of a great statesman ; nor is our constitutional 
vanity at all repressed by sundry touchings of the hat 
from the expectants of tide-waiterships in waiting, 
doubtless mistaking us for a great man — an error 
into which the public are liable to fall with respect to 
individuals more prominently before them than our- 
selves ! 

The congregating principle is developed throughout 
. all our society ; throughout London the law holds good 
— birds and bipeds of a feather flock together. The 
artist cannot handle a brush save in the vicinity of 
Soho, or of Fitzroy Square ; hatters flourish only in 
Southwark; goldsmiths, watchmakers, and jewellers, 
in Olerkenwell ; the Hebrew is at home nowhere save 
in Houndsditch, St Mary Axe, and Petticoat Lane; 
hawkers, pedlars, caravan drivers, showmen, still resort 
to Lambeth, as the alchemists and astrologers used iji 
the olden»time. 

It must not be supposed, however, that streets and 
houses of the world of London alone present marked 
and distinctive characters; by their natives shall ye 
know them. 

What can be more marked and decided in character, 
to the man who has attained the faculty of looking 
beyond the end of his nose, than the wealthy citizen 
and the opulent west-ender? The former broad- 
shouldered and burly, physically and commercially a 
man of weight and substance ; his black suit of the 
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finest cloth, but no way particular a^ to cut ; his hat 
rather low-crowned and broad in the brim ; a bunch of 
old-fashioned seals dangling below his ample vest ; his 
aspect that of a careful, though not careworn, intelli- 
gent, though unlearned, grave, not severe, man ; his 
step solid, deliberative, firm, and rather slow than 
quick : hurrying through the streets he leaves to idlers 
and young men beginning business. From time to 
time, as he passes through the narrow alleys of the 
city, he extracts from his ample pocket a leathern case, 
containing sundry slips of promissory paper ; he dips 
into the counting houses as he goes along, ever and 
anon glancing at his watch with the economical air of 
a man with whom time is money, and money life. 

Contrast with him the lounging idler of Bond Street 
— tall and thin — exhibiting to advantage a coat of 
easy but unobtrusive cut, and sober tint ; his hat sits 
jauntily on his head, and the daily arrangement of his 
hair, by the hand of the valet, is sufficiently evident ; 
his expression of countenance is indicative of enratft, or 
at best of a careless indifference to sublunary things — 
his gait easy, undecided, and negligent: he, too, 
glances frequently at the watch, no thicker than an 
oyster shell, which a Trichinopoly chain connects, in 
golden fetters, with a button of his waistcoat ; but it 
is with the air of a man less anxious to employ than to 
kill the enemy. 

The tradesman, too, a practised eye will find no 
great difficulty in detecting, even when he leaves his 
counter : you will observe that, although overdressed. 
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there is a want of keeping in his tum-«ut ; a pair of 
clubbish boots, a spick-andean new hat, or a staring 
waistcoat, betray him: he trote rather than walks 
along the street, threading his devious way as if time 
was an object to nobody but himself: his attitude is 
that of a man stooping over a counter; his eye has an 
expression of mingled servility and cunning ; ere he 
opens his lips, you have already anticipated that he is 
about to tell you ^' he has a heavy bill to take up on 
Wednesday, and hopes he is putting you to no incon- 
venience by soliciting a settlement of his little account." 
The characteristic outlines of the mechanic and 
labourer, are too strong to escape the lea^ penetrating 
eye ; but there abound in the streets of London vast 
numbers of equivocal characters, not to be detected 
save by the practised eye of one who has followed 
them into their haunts, or watched them narrowly 
when they suspect not they are observed. 

Who would suppose, for example, that those young 
men at the comer, dressed in the height of the Cockney 
&shion, bedizened with mosaic jewellery, and puffing 
their cigars, are members of the noett mob — thieves^ 
in short, and pickpockets? They are exchanging 
cards : truly so they are ; but, if you observe, the cards 
are pawnbrokers' duplicates of the plunder of the pre- 
ceding day — yet you say it is impossible: they are 
young, of genteel address, and look like gentlemen ; 
how is it you can at once detect their dishonest calling ? 
At this moment a policeman is turning the comer — 
mark with what instinct of self-preservation the 
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emmpled duplicates are ciammed into their lespeetiTe 
pockets ; how they huddle together into a little knot^ 
like chickens when the sparrow-hawk hoyers in the 
air; although they are not yet ^wcaUed^ — that is 
to say, although no warrant may have been issued for 
the apprehension of any one, yet the officer of justice 
knows as well that they are thieves, as he does that 
upon him sooner or later will deyolye the duty of their 
apprehension ; he fixes a keen stem eye upon them — 
they look timidly round — raise an affected laugh, and 
one by one slide away from before the face of the 
dreaded myrmidon of the law, as snow melts before the 
rays of the sun. 

Poor deyils ! let those who have property to lose 
regard them with apprehension or hate; we never 
think of them without a sigh, or look upon them 
without pity. Talk of mined abbeys and mouldering 
castles, forsooth, and the ivied picturesque of stone and 
mortar! behold the wreck of Gbd's own image, hope- 
less of repair ; see a human being hastening, through 
the wide avenues of crime, to an eternity of shameful 
pain ; behold the ruin of an immortal soul, and be sad. 
We lament the crooked industry, the idle business, the 
talent ill applied of the sons and daughters of crime ; 
and we are driven, from the constitution of society, to 
protect ourselves from their depredations. 

Tet, is there a sight more lamentable and Borrow- 
creating than a youth, endowed with the elements of 
good, pursuing the unprofitable paths of petty plunder 
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upon his neighbour; to-day flourishing at singing-rooms 
and play-houses, adorned like a fool by the profits of a 
knare, — to-morrow in the moumfiil prison garb, with 
close-cropped hair, paying for his short-liyed enjoy- 
ment by a tour upon the '^ mill;" and, at Isst, when 
the patience of the law is worn out, wending his weaiy 
way oyer the waters in a convict hulk, never again to 
behold his native land. His crime is e^iated — he is 
dead to soci^y — he injures us no more ; we have no 
pity for his fate, because the law prescribes it, and we 
obey the law ; but the humane and benevolent mind 
looks back upon his sad career with regret, and would 
fain know how misfortune, necessity, or temptation 
first inclined him to the ways of folly, or seduced him 
to the paths of vice. Men are not all evil; the richest 
soils, if neglected, quickest run to waste; we see a 
criminal stand trembling in the dock — we regard him 
with fear or dread. Could we review the past — could 
we forget what he is, in what he might once have been, 
the current of our thoughts would flow in pity of his 
misfortunes. Perhaps he never knew a father s or a 
mother's care ; the very name he bears was bestowed 
upon him, perhaps, by some parish-officer, or, his fate 
may have been even more full of misery. It may be 
that the author of his being was his instructor in 
crime, and that, before the tender mind could com- 
prehend the difierence between right and wrong, he. 
may have been employed as the unconscious instrument 
of evil. 
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You see those conntiymen lounging lisUessly along 
the street, the one in a smock-frock and carter s hat, 
the other in shooting jacket and leathern galligaskins ? 
They look plain honest rustics newly arrived from the 
country, and disappointed, it would seem, of work in 
town; yht Proteus hath not a more complete and 
rapid power of transformation than that promising 
pair, nor Mercury himself a lighter finger. They are 
buUoners by profession ; by which you will not under- 
stand us to indicate button-makers: huttoners are 
those accomplices of thimbleriggers, and other gamblers 
of the furs and race-courses, whose duty it is to act as 
^/2ar^<3atchers or decoys, by personating others: one 
day they will appear sailors on the '' spree" — another 
time drovers, navigatorsy or, as they now exhibit them- 
selves, simple clodhoppers : in the intervals of their 
creditable avocations, they frequent certain neighbour- 
hoods in town, whence they issue to do a little business 
in the way of shoplifting ; they are now reconnoitring 
the streets as they go along, and it will be hard if 
they return to their dens at night without having pur- 
loined a ham, a cheese, or some article of wearing 
apparel, or at least without '' ringing the changes" on 
a couple or so of bad half sovereigns. 

We are far from proposing to dismiss our readers 
with the partial and deceptive glance we may have 
of character as it passes along the public thorough- 
fares ; we will follow, in the proper places, through 
its several windings and turnings, and record the 
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lootiiie of ^leekeied lifia, wbellier it Alnuk^s or 
St CKWflL At present, to p reaenre aa &r aa we can 
our preeoneehred arrangenieiita, we retrnn to the 
general ideas a fltnuiger will most readily aeqnire 
of the World of London, not oontemphited indiyidnallj, 
bnt in Hbe maas. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Albeadt we have referred to the apparent illimita- 
bility, and the inexhaustible yariety of London ; the 
INDUSTRY of its mighty population will no less excite 
the wonder and respect of the astonished spectator. 
The hum of industrial thousands never ceases from 
this mighty hive : the vast majority of our population 
hold, with Crusoe, that "the whole world is in mo- 
tion, rolling round and round; all the creatures of 
God — heavenly bodies and earthly — are busy and 
diligent ; why should we be idle ? there are no drones 
in the world but men, wherefore should we be of that 
number T 

London has her drones, no doubt ; but she has her 
thousands upon thousands of busy bees also. No period 
of life is exempt ; the child begins to work and to earn 
afl soon as it is able to stand upoii its legs ; the town 
boy goes to a place ere the country lout goes to school; 
the youth, the man, and even decrepit age, find some- 
thing wherewith to make into profit the passing hour : 
tender infancy is let out to hire to sturdy beggars by 
the day, at a shilling or eighteenpence a-head, accord- 
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ing to quality, for the purpose of exciting commisera- 
tion and procuring monej. 

The education of the infant for the one thing need- 
ful (making money) begins with the earliest period 
when intelligence or perception develops itself; a 
farthing is put into the creature's tiny fingers as soon 
as he is able to clutch it ; this exchanged for almond 
rock, brandy-balls, or loUypops, introduces his inno- 
cent mind to an acquaintance with the important truth, 
that '^ money is power :" he has not heard that know* 
ledge is power, nor, if the Schoolmaster himself said so, 
would he believe a word of it ; he sees with his own 
eyes that knowledge will not buy brandy-balls, almond 
rock, or loUypops : he knows, as well as if he had read it 
in a treatise of Natural Theology, that the Schoolma^iter 
liimself, with all his knowledge, would not be able 
honestly to lay his hands upon a halfpenny worth of 
sweet stuff without the halfpenny ; thus, by syllo^tic 
deduction, the urchin arrives at the incontrovertible 
conclusion, ihsX halfpence are power; a fortiori^ the 
reasoning is good a£i to pence, shillings, and pounds 
sterling, and upon this principle the education of your 
Cockney urchin begins, proceeds, and terminates. 

The precocity of these children of Mammon often 
approaches the ridiculous : we have seen a babe of 
two years old lying in a costermonger's cart, coupled 
by a leathern strap to a ferocious bull-dog, which, 
grinning and barking at every one who approached 
the cart, nevertheless found time, in the intervals of 
his watchful care, to lick and fondle with apparent 
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affection the child of his master : we have been suffi- 
ciently amnsed with another urchin, the infant of a 
cflk/, who had the little fellow strapped to the ^^ bus," 
and took the greatest delight in instructing him to 
hold up his tiny finger, and to cry, at the top of his 
squeaking voice, ^'Oney tickspence to te Bank, — 
oney tickspence to te Bank !" 

The natural effect of this commercial education is 
obyious, in a precocious astuteness, rarely or never to 
be found among the inhabitants of country places: 
there the little children really are little children, here 
they are little men. Their ideas run solely upon 
money and money matters. They talk fEuniliarly of 
** browns" ^^joet/s" " Ao6»," and " tanners," by which 
you are to understand current coins of the realm. 
Their ambition is to go to place as errand boys as soon 
as they are breeched, and to get ^^ve bob" ar-week 
and their ^ wittles" That there are objections to the 
education, as at present conducted, of the rising 
Cockneys, we admit ; but it is the objection of a good 
thing carried to excess, or rather pursued in exclusion 
of other things also good : but, when we consider that 
the business of life, with the mass of the population, is 
to gain a livelihood ; and that, in a forced and highly 
artificial state of society, all human energies must be 
taxed to the utmost, it is clear that the education for 
this sort of life must needs be less an education of 
principles than of habits : the misfortune is, that while 
habits of industry and economy are cultivated to ex- 
cess, principles of religion and morality are sadly 
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neglected; so tbat nothing is more common, in tlus 
vast metropolis, than honest rogues and industrioua 
profligates. 

The labour of London life is not only carried on by 
day and all hours of the day, but by night and all 
hours of the night : — 

^ Noctumo venantur mana, venantnr diumo.** 

Let us glance, superficially and cursorily, at the 
industry of a London twenty-four hours. Towards 
midnight, and by the time you haye attained the luxu- 
rious obHvion of your first sleep, your break&st — 
nay, your dinner and supper, of the coming day are 
being prepared ; two or three hours before, thousands 
of your fellow-creatures have been snatching hours 
from rest, to cart and pack the vegetables that will 
form a portion of your principal meal ; and, if you 
are wakeful, the ponderous rumbling of waggon wheels 
oyer the rocky pavement, apprize you of their transit 
to the vast emporium of Oovent Gfarden — than which, 
no garden of ancient or of modem times boasts earlier 
or riper fruits, or sooner rifles the budding treasures of 
the spring. 

From the north, droves of sheep, oxen, and swine, 
directed by the steady herdsman and the sagacious 
dog, thread the suburban neighbourhoods on their way 
to Smithfield, where, long before dawn, they are safely 
penned, awaiting the purchase of the salesmen of 
Leadenhall and Newgate markets. 

The river, in the dead hovir of night, is alive with 
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boats, conyeying eveiy yariety of the finny tribe to 
Billingsgate ; now are the early breakfast houses reap- 
ing their harvest, the bustling host, in his shirt sleeves, 
conveying refi:eshment to his nunerons costomera; 
here the shut out sot, and belated debauchee, are con^- 
pelled to resort in conversation with the unfortunate 
and degraded of the other sex, to await the re-open- 
ing of their onstomary haunts of dissipation ; now the 
footstep of the policeman, as he tramps slowly over 
his beat, awakens the slumbering echoes ; every house 
is shrouded in repose, and the city seems a city of the 
dead. Soon again, all is noise, bustle, and confusion ; 
the carts of thousands of fishmongers, green-grocers, 
and victuallers, rattle along the streets, taking up 
their stands in orderly array in the immediate vicinity 
of the respective markets ; loud is the noise of bar- 
gaining, chaffering, and contention. In a little while 
they have completed their cargoes for the day, and 
drive off; waggons disappear, markets are swept 
clean, and no trace remains, eave in the books of the 
salesman, of the vast business thai has been done, as 
it were, in a moment. 

Five o'clock gives some little signs of life in the 
vicinity of the hotels and coach-offices ; a two-horse 
stage, or railway ^bu8^ mmlbles off to catch the early 
trains; street-retailers of fiah, vegetables, and fruit 
may be encountered, bearing on their heads their re- 
spective stocks in trade, to 'that quarter of the town 
where their customers resid.e ; the nocturnal venders 
of ^^ saLoop" are busy dispetosing their penny cups at 
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the coraers ; the gilded hall of St Panl's, lit up like 
a heacon hy the earliest rays of the sun, while all 
below is yet shronded in night, indicates approaching 
day. 

Six o'clock announces the beginning of the working 
day, by the ringing of the beUs of various mannfac- 
tories. Now is the street crowded with the fustian- 
coated artisan, his basket of tools in his hand, and the 
stalwart Irish labourer, his short black pipe scenting 
the morning air with odours ha different from those 
of Araby the Blest ; the newspaper offices, busy dur- 
ing the night, now " let off" their gas — sub-editors 
and compositors go home to bed, leaving the pressmen 
to complete the labour of the night. Now even the 
smoky city looks bright and clear, its silvery stream 
the very picture of repose; the morning air is soft 
and balmy, and the caged throstle, lark, and linnet, 
captives though they be, carol sweet and melancholy 
lays. 

There is an itUerregnum until eight ; shopkeepers 
then be^ their day, the porter taking down the 
shutters, the boy sweeping out the shop, and the slip- 
shod 'prentice lounging about the door ; the principal 
comes in from his country box about nine ; the assis- 
tants have then breakfasted and dressed ; and at ten 
the real business of the day begins. 

At ten, too, the stream of life begins to set in city- 
ways ; the rich merchant from Hampstead and 0am- 
berwell dashes along in his well-appointed curricle ; 
the cashier, managing director, and principal aocoun- 
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tant, reaches his place of business eomfortabl j seated 
in his gig ; clerks of all denominations foot it from 
Hackney, Islington, and Peckham Bye ; the ^^ bussed' 
are filled with a motley crew of all descriptions, from 
Paddington, Piccadilly, Elephant and Castle, and 
Mile-End. 

From eleven till two the tide of population sets in 
strongly city-ways; then, when the greater part of 
the business in that quarter has been transacted, the 
West-End tradesmen begin to open their eyes and look 
about them ; although in Begent Street business is not 
at its maximum until four or fiye o'clock, and soon 
after the city is almost deserted. About two, all over 
London there is a lull ; important business, that brooks 
no delay, must then be transacted — the vital business 
of dinner ; for an hour little or nothing is done, and 
no sound man of business expects to do any thing ; 
the governor is at dinner, the cashier is at dinner, the 
book-keeper is at dinner, the senior and junior clerks 
are at dinner ; and behold ! perched on a stool, in a 
dark comer, the office-keeper is also taking a lesson 
in the " philosophy of living." 

Dinner over, business recommences with the energy 
of giants refreshed; the streets, lanes, and passages 
are blocked up with vehicles and men, pressing forward 
as if life and death depended on their making way ; 
now would a foreigner, at the top of Ludgate Hill, 
imagine that the living mass about hin^was hastening 
to some national fitCy or important ceremony, instead 
of going about the ordinary business of every day. 

VOL. I. H 
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About six o'clock the great business of the city is 
totally at an end ; the tide is then a tide- of ebb, set- 
ting out through all the avenues of town to the west- 
ward and to the suburbs; the ^busses" that came 
laden to the city, and went empty away, now go out 
full and return empty. 

Now eating begins in West End, and drinking in 
city taverns ; now coffeehouses fill, and crowds gather 
round the doors of the theatres, patiently awaiting for 
an hour or more the opening of the doors ; Hyde Park 
is now (if it be the faahionable season) in its glory ; 
the eye is dazzled with the display of opulence, beauty, 
and fashion, for at this hour is the world of wealth and 
fashion more prominently abroad. At nine o'clock the 
shops begin to close, save those of the cigar dealers 
and gin-spinners, whose business is now only about to 
begin ; the streets swarm with young men about town, 
and loose characters of all descriptions issue from their 
hiding-places, prowling about in search of prey ; now 
the shellfish shops set forth their crustaceous treasures 
in battle array, fancifully disposing their prawns and 
lobsters in concentrical rows ; the supper houses dis- 
play their niceties in their windows, assailing the 
pocket through the appetite of the eye. 

About midnight a continuous roll of carriages in- 
dicates the breaking up of the theatrical auditories, 
while the streets are crowded with respectable persons 
hastening to their homes ; one o'clock all is shut up, 
save the watering houses opposite the hackney coach 
And cab stands, the subterranean singing rooms, the 
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d la mode beef houses, lobster taverns, and ham shops ; 
at two the day may be said to end, and the nocturnal 
industry with which we commenced our diary b^ns 
over again. 

Such is the routine, varied materially according to 
the season of the year, of a day of London life ; such 
days, accumulated, number years, and a few such 
years — we are gone, and are seen no more ! 

Every class in London is pervaded by the all- 
powerful spirit of labour ; all are stimulated and 
driven by their necessities; and not only by their 
necessities, but by the certainty of their reward ; in- 
dustry is stimulated and kept alive by hope and fear ; 
nor is there any difference between classes apparently 
widely removed from each other in this respect. The 
great lawyer works from twelve to sixteen hours 
a-day, the Spitalfields weaver does no more ; the 
Royal Academician plies his pencil, and the banker's 
clerk his pen, from ten till ^yb; the physician sits 
all day long in his carriage, the costermonger in his 
cart ; we are all labouring men, and the chief differ- 
ence is in the amount of our weekly wages. 

** Pressed with the toil of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general lot of hnman kind. 
With cool submission joins the labouring train, 
And social travail loses half its pain.^ 

Yes, it loses all its pain, and becomes a source of 
pure pleasure and honourable satisfaction. The law 
of God has prescribed labour as a necessity of our 
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being ; and, like every other divine precept, a feeling 
of mental gratification is appointed to attend compli- 
ance with our duty. In London, as elsewhere, none 
work so hard as those whose misfortone it is to be 
appointed to do nothing ; nay, they cannot choose but 
work ; they carry upon their shonlders heavy burdens 
that they cannot lay down — vapours, spleen, jealousy, 
envy, and the dismal train of idleness; two bitter 
enemies ever attend their steps — time and the devil ; 
the former wearies out their souls in the never-ending 
quarrel for the poesession of the hour; the latter 
suggests the tortures that attend lust, ambition, dissi- 
pation, the fopperies and anilities of fashion. 

If no age is exempt from the general lot in London, 
neither is either sex. In country places, the wife of 
a small shopkeeper or trader scorns to scrub her kit- 
chen floor till it shone again, or to ^ hearthstone" her 
doorstep ; she will insist on having a domestic drudge, 
and on being called "" Ma'am" and ^ Missus ;" she will 
^look after" every household matter, but will not 
condescend to put her hand to any thing herself; if 
she sews a button on her husband's shirt, or keeps her 
children from running to rags, she thinks herself a 
pattern of a wife, and says so ; she thinks it discredit- 
able to take a basket on her arm and go to market, 
and has always some excuse to justify putting out her 
washing. She hears that Mrs Baggins, next door, 
declared on one occasion that she makes herself a slave 
to her husband ; upon this she determines to be so no 
longer, and proclaims herself the most ill-used woman 
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in tlie world because her spouse refuses to have a boy 
to clean tbe kniyes and run errands. In short, she 
lives in a place where the eyes, not only of Mrs 
Baggins, but of the whole neighbourhood, are upon 
her, and thinks it ^ not becoming a lady^ to soil her 
hands ; to conclude, the odds are ten to one that she is 
as useless, as lazy, as full of petty pride and little airs, 
as a nursery goyemess in a gentleman's family. 

No married man in London, in the humbler walks 
of .life, stands or understands this nonsense ; nor does 
his wife contemplate ceasing to labour with her hands 
because she has a ring on her finger : on the contrary, 
the habits of industry in which she has been brought 
up, are stimulated to increased activity by the enlarge- 
ment of her sphere of action. She understands per- 
fectly that her duties in her new condition, towards 
her husband, are equal though different; he is the 
provider, she the economist; he furnishes the raw 
material of domestic life, she works it up into the 
manufacture of household comfort : always busy, 
careful, and provident, she knows that whatever is 
required to be effectually and speedily done is best 
done by herself^ and she acts accordingly. There is 
no petty counteracting influence at work to make her 
ashamed of being seen on her knees before her own 
door, for all her neighbours do the same ; if she em- 
ploys a char-woman once a-week to get through the 
heavy work of her house, it is not because she is disin- 
clined to do it herself but because her time can be 
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employed to more profit in some other department of 
her duty. 

Is she the wife of an artisan, earning, as she would 
say herself, his " five-and-thirty'' a-week ? Their 
little cottage is prohably in the subnrfos on the Surrey 
side, and contains three rooms^ with wash-house, oven, 
and little plot of garden ground, for which they may 
pay six-and-sixpence or seven shillings ar-week. Their 
apartments consist of a neat kitch^ plentifully fur- 
nished with the necessary conveniences of humble 
life ; their little parlour, where they dine on Sundays, 
set off with a chest of mahogany drawers, a looking- 
glass, a round table, a few chairs, and a carpet, carefully 
covered with drugget ; the bedroom affords accommodar- 
tion ample for their present wants : the garden boasts 
some flowers, bough-pots decorate their windows, the 
blinds and curtains are scrupulously clean, and a gold- 
finch or linnet, in a pretty cage, discourses exquisite 
music outside the window of the sleeping-room ; the 
doorstep is white as snow, and even the scraper, you 
may observe, has been polished with the black brush 
— all is tidy, clean, sweet-smelling, and comfortable. 

The mode of life of the inmates is sufiiciently 
simple ; overnight, the coffee for the breakfast of the 
husband is prepared, and the kitchen fire laid, so that 
no time may be lost in the morning. When the hus- 
band goes to his work, the wife begins the daily labour 
of their home, in a plain blue wrapper with short 
sleeves ; she bustles about till nine or ten^ when she 
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pats on her bonnet and shawl, and sets forth to make 
preparation for the mid-day meal ; when all is ready, 
and her husband momentarily expected, she changes 
her working dress, arranges her hair, and, lest her 
fingers should be idle, beguiles time with her needle, 
laying it aside only while she ministers to the wants 
of her helpmate and provider. Her mending and 
making occupy her till evening : then she hastealaicl, 
not without cresses, fruit, a muffin, or something 
^^nice" — not that she cares for these things herself, 
but to gratify her husband. A walk after dinner is 
the evening enjoyment of the pair, bread and cheese, 
a pipe, and half-a-pint of porter closing the day. 
Once a fortnight something is ^^ out" at one or other 
of the theatres, and it is the turn of the husband to 
afford his careful wife a little recreation. Whitsuntide, 
Christmas, and Easter are their seasons of festivity, 
and furnish matter for plea£»nt retrospection until 
Whitsuntide, Christmajs, and Easter return again. 

But it is not merely to the lower classes that this 
habit of industry, ec(«omy, and self-reliance on the 
part of the wives, is peculiar; the most respectable 
tradesmen and shopkeepers, if they do not end, at 
least begin life with the same assistance £rom their 
helpmates; nor are instances by any means rare, 
where a woman, who has ministered to tl^ household 
comforts of her husband in his early struggles from 
poverty to independence, has continued to dispense 
with all mercenary assistance in after life, even when 
circumstances would have amply justified the indul- 
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gence. We do not speak of this as being either right 
or wrong, jndicions or not ; our object is merely to 
add one more instance to many of the contrariety of 
modes of life and social usages in the country and in 
London, where certainly idleness, whether of hands or 
head, forms no part of female accomplishment either 
in the middle or lower classes. 

The industry of Londoners is tndy wonderful; 
and those who know no better are accustomed to give 
them credit for it, which they deserve just as much as 
the industrious man who would pick up a sovereign 
Ijring at the end of his great toe. Cockneys are not a 
whit more industrious than other people ; they labour 
hard in their several vocations, not that they love 
labour, but because labour is an article in great 
demand : industry, like gooseberries, wiU be plentiful 
wherever it is wanted, and will not come to market 
unless the cultivation of it will pay. 

The peasantry of mountainous regions might be 
very industriously employed in rolling a big stone up 
a hill, for the purpose of letting it roU down again ; 
but we see them very often walk about with their 
hands in their pockets instead. Now, if these moun- 
taineers could each earn six shillings a-day by rolling 
big stones up the sides of hiUs, you would not see a 
man of them idle : arffol^ the reason they are idle in 
rolling big stones is, because they get nothing by it ; 
and what holds of rolling big stones, will hold of any 
thing else to which human industry is applicable, big 
or little.. 
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The * intensity of low-bred ignorance, (we do not 
mean vulgar ignorance, for that is a different yiee,) is 
more prominently offensiye in nothing than in national 
prejudice. You will hear a man, who may have 
posted oyer Europe with the blinds of his carriage up, 
descant upon the indolence of one people and the 
industry of another ; but that this national industry in 
the one csuse is secondarily a cause, and primarily only 
an effect, and that the national idleness in the other is 
precisely the reverse, he knows no morq than the blind 
puppy drowned on Wednesday last. 

The soul of industry is pay; where pay is not, 
neither is labour. Abundance of employment, and 
certainty of adequate remuneration, create industrious 
habits, whi^h, once created, spontaneously perpetuate 
themselves, and become part and parcel of the national 
character ; where industry, on the contrary, receives 
no fair remuneration or encouragement, idleness be- 
comes in time a characteristic of the people, distin- 
guishing them for years, it may be, after deteriorating 
causes have ceased to act. Geographical position, 
natural wealth, soil, climate — and, above all, forms of 
government — determine the amount of industry of a 
people ; the industry of the individual is determined 
by the wages he can obtain. Individuals may be 
found who will not work ; but no nation ever was 
intrinsically lazy, nor ever will be. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

If we were to endeavour to conyey to an intelli- 
gent foreigner an idea of the prevalence among us of 
the peculiarly national characteristic, oomfobt, — leav- 
ing palaces, castles, halls, and galleries out of the 
question — we should perambulate with him the pri- 
vate neighbourhoods frequented by the middle and 
lower cla^ees; we should make him look below the 
sur^Etce, and keep his eye on the kitchens, like an 
*^ area sneak."* Subordinate, and apparently trivial 
things, convey better ideafi of national peculiarities 
than most writers upon the subject choose to acknow- 
ledge. Dining-rooms and drawing-rooms are pretty 
much the same every where ; but if you want to have 
a correct notion of the perfection to which the science 
of comfort has arrived, you must make a tour of Lon-^ 
don kitchens, even at the hazard of having a dishclout 
pinned to your tail. 

Stop, now, and look into that area : the steps leading 
down to it would put to shame the marbled stair of an 

* Area Sneak, — a pezBon who waylays groimd floon : a ** con- 
veyancer** of the hasement story. 
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Italian palazza, and white as marble are the flags 
below, contrasted admirably with those geraninms and 
myrtles; the windows not merely cleaned, but 
polished, reflect the light like so many mirrors, the 
window-seats covered with oil-cloth, adorned with 
pretty nosegays, the gift to one of the maids from her 
sweetheart in the country. 

Let us look in. Here you see, in the tables, benches, 
covers, coppers — every apparatus, in short, in this 
laboratory of daily life — the scrupulosity of cleanli- 
ness ; nothing is merely clean, the presiding n3nnphs 
scorn the imputation ; no, all that they have to do with 
is scrubbed, polished to excess, and arranged so as to 
gratify the eye ; over the spacious stove, flanked with 
ovens and boilers supplementary, the clock, with the 
motto underwritten, waste not, want not, moralize 
the scene. 

Let us introduce you to Mrs Cook : is she not a ' 
sonsy, well-favoured dame, emblematic in her ample 
rotundity of the plenty her master s house affordfi ? the 
blush that once mantled her maiden cheek has long 
since been permanently fixed by the continual radiation 
of caloric ; the tips of her dimpled elbows emulate the 
richest rouge, and her rotund arms are dappled with 
crimson, like (excuse the simile,) Aurora rising in the 
purple east. Although a portly woman — faith, and 
a corpulent — Mrs Cook is no slattern ; her plain mob- 
cap is white as driven snow, and '^ titivated" with a 
single knot of blue ribbon ; — her bird's-eye cotton 
gown fitfi like her skin, and is rather short in the 
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skirt — not to shew her well-turned leg, forsooth — 
but because she hates a Dorothy Draggletail! — 
Heigho ! many an elderly gentleman have we known 
made happy in such a wife : and that reminds us, by 
the way, that we are getting rather elderly ourselves. 

Do not overlook the parlour maid ; how fresh, fair, 
tidy, trig^ she is! The housemaid, too, is not far 
behind \ and, take the three as you find them, do you 
confess you see in them the Graces of the kitchen? 

Observe them at their meals ; cloth as white, knives 
and forks as clean, provisions as plentiful and good, 
more homely only, than those served above stairs. 

Nor are these domestic ministers denied their recrea- 
tion : that ceaseless, unremitting drudgery that attends 
the household servant in a country place, is not exacted 
by the mistress of a town mansion. There is with 
them, as with all other classes, an understood reci- 
procity of rights and duties, which must be held sacred 
on both sides, or else shake hands and part. 

Take another illustration of London comfort — the 
Sunday dinners of a low neighbourhood carried from 
the baker s after church. Take up a position some- 
where in the Tower Hamlets, the Borough, or the 
fag-end of Westminster, where every house contains 
two or more families on a floor. The crowd gathering 
at the comer awaits the opening of the baker s shop. 
As soon as the clock strikes one, behold a general rush 
to the common Sabbath kitchen of the neighbourhood, 
whence each soon issues, bearing in both hands substan- 
tial and savoury viands, sending forth those ^' Sabean 
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odoms" introduced yeiy bappilj by John Milton in his 
** Paradise Lost." 

Regard that athletic Irishman in the fostian suit, 
holding up a huge junk of beef perched on a little 
tripod, and garnished all round with "• baked 'tatoes 
screeching hot." Pat is eyidentlj looking out for 
somebody to dine with him. He is naturally hospi- 
table ; and proud, besides, that he is able to offer share 
of such a dinner. Soon he listens his keen eye on a 
fellow-countryman rubbing himself against a post at 
the opposite comer. " Hirroo, Mike, my jewel, dine 
with me to-day ; see, I've an iliganl roasted beef and 
tatees !" — " Glory to yer sowl, Pat," replies the other, 
" that's the very same dinner I have myself, by japurs ! 
barrin the heef^ and with a hearty laugh away they 
go together. 

That poor widow, attended by two little ^rls de- 
cently clad in black, has but scanty provision for them 
— a couple of sheeps' hearts, eked out by a little 
batter pudding in the bottom of the baking dish. Now 
they come crowding, one on the heels of another : 
shoulders, legs and loins of mutton ; rumps, jumps, and 
sirloins of beef; fillets of veal, with their near relation, 
ham ; pies of every pattern ; pigs and petitoes ; not a 
splash, hash, or stew to be seen in the collection — all 
solid, substantial, old English viands, and no mistake ! 
Now doth the pot-boy issue forth, bending beneath 
the weight of the troughs in which his pots are care- 
fully arranged, and which he carries longitudinally by 
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handle affixed to the upper surfaces. Like ^sop, his 
load lighteneth aa he joumeyeth along. 

Dinner being done, the entire population sets out on 
a voyage of discovery towards the outskirts: the young 
and active succeed, it may be, in gaining a distant 
view of the fields beyond Holloway, or in ravishing a 
bough of horse chestnut or of hawthorn from its parent 
tree, with which they return home in triumph ; the 
family men, on the contrary, accompanied by their 
wives and children, content themselves with a subur- 
ban pot-house, where benches outside the door, a 
canopy of pollarded elms, and a dusty privet hedge, 
do duty for rural scenery. Here they sit, quietly en- 
joying their pipes and pots of ale : and hence, when 
the dew begins to fall, they set out once again to that 
home, which, humble sb it is, is endeared to them 
because it is their home, their possession, and their 
empire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

No characteristic of London life is developed in 
greater intensity than its association. If the test of 
civilized life be taken in the congregativeness of men 
for mntoal interest, profit, and protection, nowhere 
does civilization attain to greater perfection than here : 
here the power and might of co-operative man for 
political, social, and charitable purposes — for every 
purpose, in short, from the cradle to the grave — is 
strained to the utmost: elsewhere men stand alone, 
here each is supported by others : elsewhere, the mov- 
ing power of enterprise is sel^ here it is self and 
fellows. 

By this highly developed social system, ten thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand men, become as one: 
every individual is only so much money invested in 
the concern, one or two superintending spirits directing 
the great machine : you have the unity of purpose of 
one man, with the resources and appliances of one 
million. Without this congregative principle, a great 
city would be a great desert; or, we should rather say, 
in the place of a great city a desert would be found. 
To the unconnected stranger, wandering and wonder- 
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ing throngh London streets, the sense of loneliness 
and desolation is extreme : let him fedl sick — the 
mercenary cares of the lodging-house are all that he 
can depend on : let him he unemployed — there are 
no resources to fall hack upon : let him he poor — he 
faints with hunger on the threshhold of a tavern : let 
him he once associated — let him have a definite rule 
of life, a fixed purpose, a certain residence, all is 
changed; he becomes an indiyidual member of that 
great associated family, whose trade, avocation, or 
profession, he may have acquired. 

Is he an artisan ? a tailor, for example ? he comes to 
London, not knowing a single human being ; he goes 
to one of the houses of call for that ancient fraternity, 
pays his half-crown for entrance, and a small weekly 
contribution ; for this he is associated, provided for, 
and protected; his name comes up for work in its 
turn, and in sickness he is relieved from the general 
stock; all disputes about wages are settled by a 
directing committee, to whose decisions, unless where 
manifestly unreasonable, masters themselves find it 
convenient to submit; in short, our provincial «n^, 
instead of shuffling through London streets a mere 
redundancy, now, by the magic of association, boasts 
himself the fraction of a man, and holds np his head 
aooordingly! The same rule holds in aJmost every 
instance of men in their integrity, as of the aforesaid 
fragments of humanity. Chimney-sweepers even have 
their protective association, and each year celebrate 
the anniveisaiy of their fonndation at Hi^ibniy Bam 
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Tavern with great solemnity; Parliament men of 
forty-donkey power of voice, and snndry exalted 
patriots, always then and there assisting the solemnities 
of the sooty fraternity. 

We have as many protective associations as there 
are trades, nor is there the slightest chance of success 
for any man who refuses to become a member of his 
associated profession. He may perhaps be em- 
ployed in a contraband way by some recusant master, 
but in general he is forced to quit ; they call him a 
coU^ in their technical slang, and although — unlike 
provincial artisans, who have a knack of bludgeoning 
men of this stamp — they seldom resort to violence, 
they rarely fail to starve out the unlucky wight who 
would stand alone, and work his way through life 
without the assistance, guidance, and protection of his 
fellows. Not alone for the protection of trade are 
sodeties organized: social reunions are even more 
numerous ; hardly any person in the humbler walks 
of life, with good character and ostensible occupation, 
excludes himself from a friendly society, burial society^ 
or mutual assistance society of one sort or other. 
Clubs of various sorts are instituted for the purpose of 
purchasing articles by weekly small subscriptions of 
the members, and on every Saturday evening drawing 
lots. In this way are formed hat clubs, watch and 
clock clubs, portrait dubs, and even goose clubs, for 
provision of the indispensable Christmas dinner. This 
system, however, being in the nature of a lottery, is 
not in request with the more prudent or respectable, 
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appertaining chiefly to the frequenters of sporting- 
houses, which abound in eyery quarter of London. 

The ladies, too, are not behind in associating for 
mutual protection and support; you will see, in the 
poorer neighbourhoods, advertisements in the windows 
of coffee-shops, and, we are sorry to be obliged to add, 
in those of pubHc houses also, united sooibty of sis- 

TEBS OF INDUSTRY HELD HEBE ; FEMALE FBIENDLY ASSO- 
CIATION ; WOBKINO women's coal club ; and a hundred 
other notices of the like description. 

Of this power of association thus practically carried 
into effect among high and low, rich and poor, it is 
impossible to estimate too highly the manifold advan- 
tages. To this we owe the gigantic undertakings that 
make the enterprise of Londoners a world's, wonder; 
to this we owe that stability of mercantile credit, 
which is the basis and foundation of our enterprise ; to 
this we owe the extension of our national influence 
and power beyond the narrow limits of our isle ; to 
this we owe much of that solidity and stability of cha- 
racter which results from the minute division of pro- 
perty among all industrious classes. 

What can be more wonderful, for example, than the 
power of association manifested in joint-stock banking 
companies, shipping companies, steam and railway 
companies ? The immensity and apparent inexhausti- 
bility of their resources, astonish less than the rapidity 
with which their gigantic undertakings approach com- 
pletion, alike defying competition and opposition. Ere 
m a provincial town the preliminaries of action could 
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be adjusted, the London speculator has invested his 
thousands or his millions, as the case may be, and 
begins to receive slowly first, then quicker, the returns 
of his investment. 

Philosophic doctors demonstrate to a moral cer- 
tainty that the great Atlantic may not be traversed by 
steam ships; and even while philosophic doctors' 
throats are hoarse with their demonstration of the 
physical impossibility of crossing the ocean by steam^ 
your Londoner sends out a steamer, does the trick, 
and gives the philosophic doctor the lie direct. Geo- 
logical savans insist that tunnels of a couple of mile^ 
in length through lofty hills are out of the question, 
because of greywacke, quartz, old red sandstone, horn- 
blende, and we know not what ; your London share- 
holder employs a contractor, orders him to bore through 
thick and thin until he comes out at the other side, 
which he does without more ceremony, to the undis- 
guised chagrin of the geologist, who discovers, not- 
.withstanding all his science, that the London specula- 
tor is perfectly " up to trap." 

The impossible-mongering, cold-water-throwing, 
wet-blanketting-fellows, howled in this way about the 
Thames tunnel ; there was a bed of quicksand, and 
another bed of dead sand, and a bed of quicksand 
again, and it couldn't be done, and all the workmen, 
as well as the work, would be drowned, and it was a 
bad job, and no use, and so on ; similar howling was 
heard respecting the gigantic tunnel of Box on the 
Great Western Railway, and yet both the one and the 
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other have been carried to a saooessfiil issae; there 
they stand, durable monuments of the ignorance of the 
learned, and the possibility of eveiy thing to money 
and Bnmel. 

In truth, the Londoner is not to be deterred from 
any work, however gigantic, by the timidity of the- 
orists. He knows, by experience, that few difficulties 
are insormonntable by mind, muscle, and machinery, 
and he has money to buy all three ; difficulties and 
discouragements only call forth his unbounded re- 
sources, and his unrivalled energy. He goes to war 
with the whole world, and not only finds money to 
pay his expenses, but can spare plenty more to set 
other nations by the ears ; in peace he is at war, 
tyrannizing over the rebellious ocean, or rending the 
bowels of the reluctant earth. He is not only enter- 
prising in himself, but the cause of enterprise in others ; 
his capital is sunk in the eoal mines of Northumber- 
land, and the gold mines of Brazil ; his capital, like 
his own steam-engine, propels the great and little 
wheels of industry, at all comers of the earth. No- 
thing is too great for his enterprise, or too little ; he 
dashes at all in the ring — to-day investing his thou- 
sands in settling colonies for the living, to-morrow 
qporting a few thousands more in providing genteel 
and airy suburban accommodation for the dead ! 

The root of the enterprise of a Londoner, is in hav- 
ing a correct idea of the use and value of money, in 
which he differs chiefly from provincial people. When 
he accumulates a trifle of thousands, say a hundred or 
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two, he begins to think himself able to earn a little ; 
instead of baying land, enclosing a park, stopping up 
public footpaths, and sitting at quarter sessions, he sets 
his wits at work to double his capital ; money, he will 
tell you, is like muscle, growing by exercise, and wast- 
ing by repose; and he puts his money in training 
accordingly. The more money he has he is not a 
richer man, but only a larger adventurer ; his thou- 
sands are not the end of his industry, but the means 
to an end, and that end is extended speculation. In 
country places, on the contrary, men fedl from haying 
an erroneous idea that money, that is to say, coin, is 
positive wealth ; that a certain number of guineas 
keeps him from starvation, a certain number in addi- 
tion renders him comfortable ; doubling this sum, he 
becomes, as it is called, respectable ; and doubling this 
again, he may be considered wealthy ; thus he forms 
his rule of life upon putting every guinea he can lay 
his hands on into an old stocking, and keeping it 
there. It need hardly be added, that this is fatal to 
enterprise, and consequently to the rapid return of 
profits and speedy multiplication of wealth. 

Wherever this hoarding principle is strong, com- 
merce is little, and credit none ; it is clear that the 
first principle of commercial enterprise is wanting; 
money, its life and soul, being considered not the 
means, but the end. In town, a guinea is consid- 
ered a little machine, which, properly set agoing, may 
reproduce itself, with sixpence or a shilling to boot ; 
in the country, a guinea is a guinea ; and unless, by 
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taking it oot of the stockiiig, another guinea can he 
made, the proprietor of the (per te) worthless dross 
will not part with it for a moment. 

When we talk of the commercial enterpiiae of Lon- 
doners, we must he understood to speak as well of all 
other places imhued with the Hheral principles upon 
which metropolitan traders have heen long accustomed 
to act : the analyns of these principles, and a descrip- 
tion of the rules of husiness practice in the metropolis, 
we do not purpose to pursue : speculations of this sort 
demand a depth of thought, and a comprehensiveness 
of view hotter suited to the political economist than to 
the cursory oheerver of men and manners. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It will be desirable, before proceeding farther, that 
we take the trouble to recapitulate briefly the portion 
of our task already completed — the better to assist 
the memory of our readers, and our own. 

The vulgar errors prevalent among provincial 
people, which we have already satisfactorily refuted, 
are ideai^of town with regard to, — 

I, SOOIALITY. 
II. EXPENSIVENESS. 

III. Splendour. 

The general ideas apt to impress the reflective 
stranger, already illustrated by a few examples, are 
those of the World of London in its — 

I. Yastness. 

II. Industry. 

III. Enterprise. 

IV. EOONOMY. 

V. Comfort. 
VI. Association. 
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We now proceed briefly to notice another striking 
pecoliaxitj of London life — the absence, namely, of a 
concentrated, determined, or concentrating nnitj of 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

In a thousand ways this privation of common con- 
sent in the expression of public opinion may be illus- 
trated ; but it will be better understood by contrasting 
London with other places, wherein an expression of 
decision upon matters of public interest is constant, 
permanent, and tangible, such as Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and others. 

The public opinion of London varies its tone and 
character with a thousand clashing and conflicting in- 
terests ; extreme ends of the town represent extreme 
opinions, ever changing their extremes ; thejcentre of 
this mighty motive power remains permanent, revolv- 
ing steadily in a moderate but decided course ; in the 
City alone has the public opinion of London any weight 
of authority — and the opinion of the city of London 
has materially influenced, and continues materially to 
influence, the public opinion of the empire. 

This eflect, however, is produced rather silently and 
imperceptibly, than by what are called demonstrations. 
These are few and isnx between, nor are resorted to 
save on occasions of overwhelming national interest. 
Matters of ordinary importance are left to take their 
ordinary course; and the grand distinction between 
the world of London and the world of the provinces, 
is in the extreme general indifference, wherewith in 
the former objects of particular interest are regarded. 
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The yiolenoe of expression upon political matters, 
characteristic of provincial places, and of them 
characteristic in the inverse ratio of their importance 
or intelligence, has no place in the city of London. 
No party has time or inclination for rampant speech- 
ification, for the organization of bludgeon-men, or 
instigation to riot and disorder. Habits of business in 
their private relations, have taught them how public 
business may be carried on ; and they carry on their 
public business accordingly. 

Not in politics alone, but in all minor matters, social 
and personal, is the absence of pervading interest, or 
universal impulse apparent: in truth, it must be 
manifest that, when occasions of great national import 
produce so little general excitement in town, lesser 
matters must be noticed with almost general indifiPe- 
rence, or, at the most, blaze up for half an hour into 
topics of general conversation, and be extinguished 
for ever. 

When Sam Scott, the American, suspended himself 
upon Waterloo Bridge, we happened to have occasion 
to walk up the Waterloo Road about ten minutes after 
the untoward event ; the crowd had already dispersed, 
but some stray sentences dropped by the passers-by 
induced us to imagine something interesting might 
have occurred. Laying down sixpence to pay our 
toll, while awaiting the change, we took occasion to 
inquire of the gate-keeper what was the matter. 
'' Only a Yankee diver hanged hisself on the bridge, 
sir — all right !" replied the functionary. Whether the 
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" all right " referred to the propriety of poor Sam 
acting as his own hangman npon this occasion, or to- 
the correctness of the change tendered us hj the gate- 
keeper, we cannot say; howeyer that may he, we 
could not help censuring the folly of Sam Scott in 
executing himself in London, where not merely the 
manner of his death, hut his previous existence, was 
forgotten in some seconds less than five minutes; 
whereas, had he only taken the trouhle to strangulate 
himself in Edinburgh or Dublin, he would have been 
talked of for a week, and remembered for a fortnight. 
Songs would have been sung, and sermons made, 
about him ; public meetings would have been called to 
petition Parliament against capital punishments. Scott 
would have become a household word, and his effigy 
would have been seen in every shop hanging in mezzo- 
tinto ; we would have had the Sam Scott quadrilles, 
and the Sam Scott magic strop, and the Sam Scott 
cravats; in short, if Sam had any sense, he might 
have been not only notorious in himself^ but the cause 
of notoriety in others. 

It is, therefore, sheer folly in intending suicides to 
think of creating a sensation by performing their antics 
in London. Coroner Wakley, sitting in judgment on 
half a score corpses a-day, or thereabouts, cannot con- 
fer upon all an immortality: tumbling from the Monu- 
ment, even, has lost its novelty, and is now considered 
by the town a very " slow" way of cutting one's self 
off. No suicide, therefore, who cannot strike out a 
new line of bold, dashing, and original felo de se^ has 
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the chance even of seeing his inquest headed ^ Suicide 
Extraordinary." We therefore recommend all daring 
spirits, ambitious of immortality by hanging or other^ 
wise, to take themselves off to the country, where a 
sensation is worth any money, and where they will 
have twelve columns of inquest in the county papers. 

There is no towns talk in London : there is no use 
coming to ** star it" in our milky way, where ten 
thousand million nebuUs are lost and confounded in 
general brightness. Your lion is here a very tame 
beast, and must roar ^^ as gently as a sucking dove, 
nay, as 'twere a very nightingale ;" let him roar never 
so loud, not a soul will think more of his roaring than 
of the rumbling of a cart. Though he roar " that it 
would do any man's heart good to hear him," what 
shall he have where all men are busy blowing their 
own trumpets like mountebanks in a fair ? Though 
he cry out like wisdom in the streets, he will have the 
auditory of wisdom, ^^ no man regarding him." 

In the provinces your lion must go roar ; he is sure 
to find an echo. A peripatetic philosopher, purblind^ 
his hair depending from the back of his neck like the 
tentacula of a cuttle-fish, with a bundle of manuscript 
lectures, a box of apparatus, and three letters of intro- 
duction, is a made man, a lion in his glory ; provincial 
philosophers abuse him, provincial ladies adore him ; 
he is talked of for a month or six weeks, and is hardly 
forgotten when the caravan of wild beasts introduces 
another lion, equally renowned and remarkable. 

Provincial folks live on lions. Like the ocean, the 
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country receives fallen stars, which torn out after all 
to be mere molluscous animals ; every adventurer is 
welcome to a country town, save an adventurer of 
their <nvn town : Aim, if he be successful, the inhabi- 
tants run down, ridicule, and hate with a hatred sur- 
passing the hate of women. They discover that when 
he went- away, twenty-five years ago, his father was 
in the work-house, and his mother got her living as a 
washerwoman; they hear he made his money by 
usury, or in the slave-trade. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood combine to cut him, 
because he has more money than they, with the addi- 
tional honour of having earned it : he is a stranger in 
his own land, a prophet without honour in his own 
country. If, on the other hand, he returns ^^ buffeted 
by the storms of fate," poor and unfortunate, he is 
worse than hated ; pity is his portion, and pity is half- 
brother to contempt. His best friends have a bad 
story to tell of him: he was always, they recollect 
well, a dull boy at school, and was once in trouble for 
robbing an orchard : he went bail for his brother, who 
ran away, and served him right : he married when he 
was young, and no better could be expected of him : 
he lavished his money on worthless characters, under 
pretence of relieving the unfortunate: he has seedy 
habiliments and a shocking hat, and although they 
think him an honest poor fellow enough, their wives 
have commanded them not to be seen with him, and 
their daughters " wonder at his impudence" when he 
ventures timidly to salute them. In a word, he is the 
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rictim of the universal conspiracj of the respectable 
against the unprosperous. 

Itinerant adyentnrers, on the contrary, are never 
more at home than when from home, or, properly 
speaking, never are at home but when away. 

A corn-law lecturer, tragedy queen, prize bull, 
philanthropic Quakeress, wandering Jew, collecting 
money with a view to his conversion to Christianity, 
Hottentot Venus, flower show, marching regiment, 
live lord or crocodile, man in the stocks, flock of 
turkeys. Radical meeting, bull-bait, scientiflc associa- 
tion, or learned pig — one and all, or each after other, 
take your country town by the ear any hour of the 
twenty-four, filling aU ears, mouths, paragraphs, and 
tablets of the brain, to the utter exclusion for the time 
of " baser matter." 

There is nothing of the kind in London : no spouter 
will be listened to save in the streets, and then he is 
listened to only to be laughed at ; marching regiments 
march in and out again, and that is all any body 
knows or cares ; Hottentot Yenuses may be seen for 
nothing, so there is no great curiosity about; live 
lords are abundant about town, as also blackberries, in 
the season. 

A scientiflc association might jump bodily from 
Somerset House into the river, with the comfortable 
assurance that not an individual member would 
ever be missed. A political meeting, composed of an 
assistant Poor-law commissioner, three policemen in 
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ooloored clothes, two placard-bearers, a little boy and 
a Chairman, occupying twelve and a>half columns of 
a morning paper, and headed ^^ Grand Demonstration," 
in letters as long as yonr thumb, will have been held 
in the back parlour of the ^' Three Blind Mice" in 
Little Britain, the landlord, good easy mai^ imagining 
all the while, that the proceedings are in the nature of 
a master and his men settling the rate of wages. 
Learned pigs in broad brims, spectacles, and clump 
soles, are met with at erery comer: — try how you 
will, it is as impossible to astonish us, as it would be 
if you were to exert your abilities in that line upon 
the fossil elephant. 

One or two men may have been known to London, 
but for how long ? The Emperor of Russia was alive 
just three days: seventy-two hours his Imperial 
Majesty was a household word. Another hour, had 
he been decapitated, he had lived only in a paragraph, 
we having totally forgotten his august existence. 

The Lord Mayor lives between Guildhall and Black- 
friars Bridge, only while his gingerbread coach passes 
our doors to take his lordship to Westminster : he is 
then dead as turtle to the world until next year, when 
the gingerbread coach reappears again. After all, the 
Lord Mayor is not known to us ; we know the coach 
and the City Marshal, the Recorder in his big wig, and 
the two fools who sit in fur caps poking long poles out 
of the carriage windows, but the man we do not know; 
some faint notion have we that his lordship is either a 
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fikinner or tallow-chandler, but bejond the courts of 
Aldermen or Common Council, who ever heard or 
cared to hear his name ? 

At the west end of the town, things are just the 
same. Prince Esterhazj, lord of ten thousand vassals, 
over whom he has the power of life and death, and of 
a diamond jacket, from whose folds drop some hundred 
pounds worth of brilliants every time the Prince con- 
descends to have it placed upon his serene shoulders, 
must yield precedence upon occasion to a coster- 
monger s cart, the proprietor whereof, if his Highness 
kicked up any ^^ bobbery " would think as little of 
" flooring" him as he would of " walloping" a donkey. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of individuals are 
known in London, but it is curious enough that there 
is one, and only one man now in existence known to 
London ; to the City, the West End, Marybone, South- 
wark — every point, in short, of the metropolitan 
compass. 

Much of this notoriety the illustrious individual in 
question owes to his glory, and much also to his nose ; 
nor would he perhaps, with all his victories, have 
been enabled to achieve this signal conquest over the 
indifference of universal London, if his features were 
not, in some sort, the heralds of his fame. When this 
distinguished person appears out of doors, there is a 
general commotion : well-dressed people, forgetting 
their business or pleasure, run after him, like little 
boys trotting at the heels of a showman ; '^ hats off" is 
the word wherever he makes his way ; carriages stop 
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withoat orders, that the ladies, ooadunan, and John 
may have a stare : eqaestrians wheel abont, and fol- 
low his footsteps : ^ there he goes," joall hear the 
people say, but nobody asks who goes there, for to 
every one he is as well known as the Monument ; 
when he proceeds to the House, crowds assemble to 
await his coming, and crowds await patiently to see 
him coming away. How he looks is the general topic 
of discourse, and he is the only person in London or 
the world, who, for twenty-five years, has occupied 
the same large portion of the public eye without fetti- 
guing the sight or escaping the memory; without 
diminution or decay of a respect as universal as extraor- 
dinary. Need we say, that there must be more than 
popularity in this ? When we said the illnstrious per- 
son in question is as well known as the Monument, we 
forgot for the moment that he is a monument himself; 
a living, moving trophy of the might and majesty of 
England, of her bravery and her glory. We do not 
name him — to name were to detract from that uni- 
versal £ame that accompanies his footsteps ; let it be 
enough that every one knows, and no one can. mistake 
him. He is the. solitary exception to the general rule 
we have laid down, that no living man is large enough 
to fill the universal eye of so vast a body as London. 

This universal obscurity, enveloping more or less 
every man who plunges into the great ocean of London 
life, is not without many advantages, positive and 
negative. In the first place, a great moral lesson is 
read to the self-sufficient, the conceited, and the vain, 
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who, do what they can, can here only do little more 
than nothing : the desire of supremacy is vain in this 
vast republic, for no supremacy will be admitted to 
exist, nor can be practically asserted. He who 
would gain the limited renown, and circumscribed 
reputation a man may attain to here, must learn to 
rise rather by respecting, than by undervaluing the 
capacities opposed to him in the hand-to-hand strug- 
gles of London life. 

We wish every provincial agitator, popular preacher, 
eminent physician, or pushing lawyer, a brief sc^'oum 
in London, were it only to return them to the distinc- 
tion of their native tow^, satisfied in their hearts how 
little London feels their loss, and how excellently well 
she can do without them. The consciou»iefie( of their 
utter insignificance in our great world, might perhaps 
inspire them with diminished vanity, incTeased humi- 
lity, or extended charity ; and, at the least, l^ad them 
secretly to acknowledge, if they do not candidly admit, 
that it is possible even in their own town to discover 
a little merit in some one individual besides them- 
selves. 

Again, although the iixfluences of rank, position, 
and fortune, may set in a* strong current against an 
humble son of merit or g^ius, yet^ if he possess the 
qualities by which superior abilities are ballasted and 
made available for steering successfully through the 
rocky channels of life, he cannot be overwhelmed^, In 
the country, a virulent lord, or spiteful ccmmoner, 
may put a mao out, a^d put a man down^ in town, no 
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man can destroy another, l^e blessing here is, that, 
let power, influence, or authority, be great as it may, 
the sphere where it is exercised is out of all proportion 
greater ; and in every case a man of merit will, sooner 
or later — we say sooner or later, for it is altogether 
a question of time — be measured according to its 
deserts. London is remarkable for setting an exact 
value upon every thing ; and whether in a broker's 
shop or the senate — whether at an auction or the bar 
— whether in the prize ring or the pulpit, you will 
find every article, animate and inanimate, ticketed as 
near as may be to his or its exact value ; for the value 
of a man as of a thing, is, the money he or it will 
bring. 

To conclude — there is no greater advantage to a 
man of humble fortune in London, especially if, at the 
same time, he be a man of merit or education, than the 
apparent equality of condition derivable from that 
obscurity in which each individual is enveloped, out- 
wardly at least, in the immensity of London. 

Whatever may be the differences in our social or 
domestic positions : whether we repose under the roofs 
of palaces, or enjoy a slumber broken by the tom-cats 
caterwauling outside our garret tiles; whether our 
pocket-book suffers under a plethora of banknotes, or 
it is our worse luck to wander along the street jing- 
ling three-ha^pence between our fingers; whether 
we are engaged to dine with Prince Albert at the 
palace, or Duke Humphrey in the park ; whether we 
walk about in search of a dinner or an appetite — fore 
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gad ! so long as we are not out at toes or elbows ; so 
long as we can keep the nap on our hat, the grease off 
our collar, and the gloves on our fingers, we are equally 
citizens of the great republic of London streets, and 
eligible with the first man in town to the highest 
honours of the 'pavi. 

Well, sir, and pray what more would you have ? 
Can the Duke of Northumberland eat more than a 
pound of beefnsteaks at a meaJ, or imbibe at a draught 
more than a pot of mild porter ? Can Esterhazy wear 
more than a shirt at a time, though he may have 
dozens in his wardrobe ? Could D'Orsay himself ven- 
ture to sport three, hats, one on the top of the other, 
like our friend Peter in the TaU of a Tub ^ Can 
Cecil Forester put on more than a pair of primrose 
kids in the forenoon^ and one of white dittos in the 
evening ? 

Contemplate, then, with the spectacles of good- 
humoured contentment, how artificial and extrinsic to 
happiness are the superfluities of this life. Thanks to a 
discerning public, we can command, while heaven 
spares us the nse of this right ann, as much food as 
satisfies the cravings of nature, which is all that the 
great or affluent can consume: while we have one 
shirt on our back, and the other at our washer- 
woman's, we have no occasion to make an inventory 
of our wearables. We contrive to procure, by hook 
or crook, a good suit of clothes every year ; and, un- 
less a man chooses to roll himself in the kennel, he 
cannot wear out a suit of good clothes in less time. 
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We sunnount our caput with our hat, (while D' Orsay 
does the same with pne of his hats,) and, to all out- 
ward appearance, our heads are equally furnished. 
We cannot rival Cecil Forester in primrose kids ; but, 
while the Earl of Wilton wears well-fitting blacks, 
who shall quarrel with us who follow the fashion of 
the Earl of Wilton ? 

Then, again, recollect with thankfulness the mani- 
fold blessings that await poor devils like usi, who have 
nothing to lose, compared with those who are embar- 
rassed with luggage on their journey from this world 
to the next. How much have they not to pay for 
carriage, porterage, over-weightage, custom-house 
officeiage, and they know not what; how much of 
their superfluity is lost, how much stolen, how much 
destroyed, how much packing and unpacking for 
things that, when found, are not wanted, or that, 
wanted, are not to be found: how much confusion, 
embarrassment', and delay, unknown to us, whose 
knapsacks are slung on our shoulders, and who having 
little to lose, have little to fear. 

Again, how fresh and vivid are our sensations, — 
how sweet the sunny glimpses that wiU cross, now 
and then, the most gloomy prospect of life, lighting 
up some distant spot of the landscape with the.hues of 
the land of the blessed ! 

We have still something to live for, pleasures are in 
store for us, hope tells us we are yet to be happy, and 
we are willing to hug the dear deceit : easily are we 
pleased who are unaccusttomed to make pleasure our 
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business : necessity impelling us to labour, and labour 
giving us the means of repose, we groan not under the 
oppression of the idle hour, for the idle hours allotted us 
are few, and descend upon our souls like dew upon the 
flower. Contemplating both sides of life, we learn to 
distinguish between the splendid and the happy lot. 
If enyy of great wealth or greater station, for a mo- 
ment disturbs our gentleness of soul, we turn our re- 
gards upon the miserable, and conscience rebukes our 
impiety. Content with what we are, the end of our 
pilgrimage is served by our struggles to be better. 
We journey pleasantly on, through smooth and rough, 
taking all things easily, yet not indifferently, and 
thanking the great God for what he has given, and for 
what he has withheld. 

Alas ! how much worse off are too many of our 
betters ! Who can be called rich, whatever may be 
his rent-roll, who has exhausted life, principal and 
interest; whose association with horsebreakers, pan- 
ders, jockeys, pimps, and blacklegs, has compelled him 
to forego the society, as he dreads the superiority, of 
men of genius and learning ; who, in the contempla- 
tion of public profligacy, has lost all belief in, and 
respect for public honesty and manly virtue ; who, in 
intercourse with the abandoned and unfortunate of the 
other sex, has long since learned to deride and contemn, 
save in his own exclusive clique, the nobility of virtue 
in woman ! 

Who can be called happy whose fate exempts him 
from the necessity of labour, yet fidls to provide him 
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with resources against idleness ; who must fly to the 
gaming-table, or the bowl, for oblivion of intruding 
thoughts; who languidly lives on without hope or aim, 
mistaking pleasure for business, dissipation for enjoy- 
ment ; who, reversing the ordinary course of life, be- 
gins where others end, and has no more to do than to 
precipitate his own decline — prosperous without exer- 
tion, rich without enjoyment, miserable without mis- 
fortune ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It is folly to suppose the world we are contempla- 
ting great only in extent. It is every way great : 
there seems to exist some indescrihable relation be- 
tween moral and physical greatness, and moral and 
physical littleness. Little places are every way little, 
and it is because of this moral littleness that no man, 
whose head is not filled with boiled cabbage, will stay 
longer in a little town than the time that it will take 
to change him post-horses. Can any thing be more 
lamentable than the condition of an intelligent biped 
in a country place, especially during rain, hail, or 
storm, say ten months in the year ? The very geese 
that gabble o'er the green are in as good ca£ie as he ; 
they gabble and waddle, and pick grass, and he can do 
little more. Then there is no society : the great man, 
local lord, or squire paramount, scowls at him as he 
passes, and seems to consider a passing glance of scorn 
the modem way of exhibiting old English hospitality. 
The parson, unless he is very poor, is equally distant ; 
the village doctor being the only accessible person, and, 
fortunately, often the person best worth knowing of 
the three. 
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Where, in each exile, are your resources? Your 
inn boasts, in a drawer of the sideboard, a twopenny 
cookery-book, the moiety of a Gentleman s Magazine 
of 1796, a list of persons qualified to vote for beadle 
of the parish, a roll of ballads, and a last year s alma- 
nack. There is an old gun ; but mine host has hid 
the lock for fear it might come to the ears of the 
squire that said gun is in effective, that is, in poaching 
condition. There is also an angle butt, with a broken 
reel attached, but no middle or top; for your host, 
although a miUer to boot, dares not so much as carry 
a walking-stick by the side of his own mill-race, for 
fear there might be a hook at the end of it. 

The poor resource of a pack of dirty cards, or a 
well-balanced carying-knife, spun on the table by way 
of extemporaneous rovkUe^ is all that is left you 
wherewith to attack the enemy. Imagine day after 
day of unmitigated bad weather in such a condition ; 
the rain falling and falling, the rivers rising and rising, 
the wind moaning and whistling ; the only solace in 
your misfortunes comes piping hot from town, and 
town you have to thank for it — the daily paper. 
With how many consignments to the infernal gods do 
you not welcome the postwoman, three hours and a 
half behind her time, and well if no worse : with what 
haste your fingers, trembling less with cold than 
anxiety, and without waiting to have your paper 
aired, do not you proceed to devour the leading article. 
Foreign intelligence next attracts your attention, but 
you read sparingly, like a quidnunc at a coffee-house, 
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lest jou should finish your paper too soon, and be left 
to return to your habitual employment of wondering 
under what eyil planet you were seduced from life in 
town to Tegetation in the country. 

A proyincial genius, on a time, thought himself 
both wise and witty in justifying his preference of a 
little place, by saying he lived there lest it might 
become less. Upon this principle we recommended 
him to take up his domicile in a rat-hole, lest by any 
means it might degenerate through time into a recep-* 
tacle for mice ; but, the truth is, no man willingly 
buries himself alive, or, what is just the same thing, 
goes to live in a village. 

The proprietor, lord of the manor, or squire, to be 
sure, is, and must be an exception; him universal 
respect, undivided deference, and unceasing toadying, 
compensate for the disagreeabilities of his position. 
If he is a good man, and above pitiful displays of 
local consequence, he can be the instrument of Frovi-» 
dence in diffusing many blessings and increasing the 
sum of individual comfort within the sphere of his 
authority : in a thousand ways he may make his resi- 
dence upon his paternal acres the means of earning 
Heaven, and what would he have more ? 

The clergyman, who serves a kingdom not of this 
world, and is conscientiously pursuing his noble pur- 
pose, has no need of regret to whatever worldly 
obscurity he may be consigned : his heart is with his 
flock ; their wants, desires, and hopes, are his own ; 
he wanders at their head through the thorny ways of 
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life, comforting the failing, assisting the weak, and 
trusting that they will reward his earthly care, by 
participating with him an eternity of heaven. 

But the aspiring, uneasy soul, which, if it wear not 
out, must rust out ; confident in its own power, and 
restless in that confidence, which is, as it were, the 
instinct by which nature impels noble minds to action ; 
impatient of a narrow sphere, and eager to measure 
the depth and height of his own capacity by that of 
congenial spirits; such a one mu9t leave his native 
place, and find his level at last in the mighty wilder- 
ness of London. 

A few, and only a few of the advantages that the 
outward apparent republicanism of London life affords 
to individuals who make it their sphere of actipn, have 
we touched upon ; but it is not to be denied, that 
there are many and serious disadvantages, resulting 
from this peculiar attribute of general isolation and 
obscurity. 

There is no control over men in London : the salu- 
tary espionage of society is wanting — the viola- 
tion of all laws not clogged with human sanctions — 
the neglect of all duties not prescribed by acts of 
parliament — the abandonment of all social relations, 
and a life of continuous profligacy, are here unnoticed 
and uncared for — as if every man were at perfect 
liberty to commit what negative outrages against 
society pleased his peculiar humour. In a provin- 
cial place, the mauxms sujet is a marked man; if 
not openly reprobated, he is, at the least, made to feel 
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his punisliinent in his isolation ; he is outlawed, not 
by proclamation, but by the silent* concurrence of well- 
conducted people. London then becomes his hiding- 
place, his hermitage, his great desert ; here his pecu* 
liar yices may be indulged to what excess he pleases, 
so long only as he does not annoy his neighbour, or 
rather the neighbourhood of his neighbour. He may 
do as he please, commit what crimes he please, but he 
must commit no nuisance; decency forbids where 
religion and morality are laughed at ; but one virtue 
is demanded of him — the virtue of concealing his 
profligacy ; to be as well esteemed as the worthiest 
and best, it is only necessary not to be found out. 

Thus the extreme of civilization approaches, in this 
respect, the extreme of the savage state : moral ties 
are loosened, natural relations disregarded, morality 
scoffed at, religion derided ; a hollow crust of conven- 
tional decency and hypocritical assumption of exterior 
propriety, cover thousands moving in tolerable credit 
through London life, who, if known in the country as 
to their private relations, would be silently driven 
from the neighbourhood ; or who, if they resided in a 
village, might think themselves happy in escaping the 
martyrdom of St Stephen. While missionaries go to 
the circles Arctic and Antarctic, and pagan lands be- 
tween, the paganism of London is left to increase and 
multiply ; paganism, did we say, we humbly beg par- 
don of unconverted savages, who, though their worship 
be of stocks and stones, have at least a sort of blind 
ignorant religion. If they do not see, it is not because 
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they toUl not see, but because their eyes are not open ; 
whUe assuming infidelity, learned impiety, philosophic 
atheism, and rational lasciviousness, proclaim with 
brazen front soul-destroying doctrines in every comer 
of the metropolis. 

Oh, London, London ! what a school art thou for 
unguarded innocence and unprotected youth; great, 
splendid, mighty, though thou art ! Eecollect, ye 
who would live beyond the beasts that perish, that this 
emporium of wealth, this nursing-mother of enterprise 
and industry, this battle-field of fortune and of fame, 
is at the same time the grave of virtue, principle, and 
honour — of trusting kindliness and amiability of 
heart : recollect this, and be satisfied with innocence 
and obscurity. 

If you could penetrate our hearts, and find the uni- 
versal leprosy that taints us here, you would turn 
disgusted from the appalling sight ; you would fly the 
place where all that man has in common with the 
angels, must give way before the selfish worship of 
mammon, our god ; you would return to the enjoyment 
of those luxuries of life which have nothing in conmion 
with fortune or fame — the sweet society of friends, 
the rapture of confiding love, and the solace of a cheer- 
ful and contented mind. 

Happy, thrice happy, are they who have not listened 
to the voice of the charmer, or cast their lot amid the 
turbulence of mighty cities : creation's heirs, the earth 
is to them a goodly heritage, the little flower that 
lurks half hidden from the eye, is a familiar friend. 
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Cheerful are your smiles, children of nature, for your 
hearts are innocent and pure ; light your slumbers, un* 
broken by the disappointments of the day, or the cares 
of the coming morrow ; — uncorrupted by the vices of 
the town, your ignorance is truly bliss. 

While we are absorbed in the vanity, that is, busi- 
ness of life, you pursue, more wisely, its enjoyments ; 
while with us soul and body are absorbed in striving 
for the emptiness of a name, or the encumbrances of 
fortune, you are blessed in the pursuit of another and 
a better ambition — the ambition to live, not greatly, 
nor wealthily, nor wisely, but that which is at once 
one and all — of living welL 

After all, gentle reader, the above paragraph is trash 
and nonsense, and ought to be left out. Men are 
happy wherever they are content ; in town the con- 
tented spirit is happy, happier it may be in the 
country; to be happy is to be content, and to be 
cirtuotLS is to be happy ! 



Nothing lets you into the spirit of a locality like a 
newspaper — it is a reflex of the public mind; a 
camera^ fixing upon its broad sheet the evanescent 
images of the day; by their newspapers shall you 
know them. The comparative littleness of provincial 
places, for with respect to them be it spoken, in com- 
parison with London, the largest provincial place is 
little enough, is admirably shewn by the miscellaneous 
matter of provincial journals. Take a specimen — 
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^'Ou yesternight, about two o'clock in the morning, our 
peaceful town was thrown into a state of inexpressible confusion 
by the alarm of fire, proceeding from the rere of Farmer 
Hodge's stackyard. 

" On our reporter gaining the scene of action, smoke was 
observed issuing in great quantities from the farm-yard ; the 
town engine was sent for, also the fire escape, but owing to the 
key of the engine-hpuse having been lost, much loss of time was 
the result ; when at last the engine arrived, it was found to be 
totally useless, having been neglected to be repaired under the 
late unreformed corporation, as might have been expected. 

'^ With much difficulty, entrance was efiected into the stack- 
yard, nobody for a considerable time choosing to volunteer so 
dangerous a service; when, however, a minute examination 
was made, it was discovered that the smoke emanated from the 
brewing copper of Farmer Hodge, the man who superintended 
the operation, by name John Brown, having gone blind-drunk 
to bed, leaving the fire burning. 

« A troop of dragoons having now arrived, the populace 
quietly dispersed, and the military having had breakfast, and a 
vote of thanks from the mayor and corporation, returned to 
their quarters. 

" For an account of the jobbing about the fire •engine in the 
^ good old times,' we refer our readers to our leading article of 
next week. 

^ We are informed that, in consequence of this cabtmitous 
occurrence, Dr Dioscorides Scamp, LL.D., F. ASS, H,U,M- 
B,U,G, who was to have lectured this evening at the Lyceum on 

THE WRIGGLING OF LITTLE EELS, 

has kindly consented to change his subject to 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 

which he will illustrate by setting fire to, and totally consuming 
a dungliiU of his own manuSekCture. Admittance, threepence*" 
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Notliing of interest like this can be excited by a 
fire in London. 

The neighbourhood may happen to know of the 
matter by accident, it is trae, and the housekeepers on 
either side the conflagration may be alarmed ; but to 
the population in general, the matter is only looked 
upon as the subject of an ordinary paragraph, an 
occurrence of every day in the year. When the bed 
and bedding warehouse, commonly called Painters, in 
Finsbury Pavement, was on fire, we happened to be 
enjoying our cigar and glass of old port with a friend 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; our first intelligence 
of the calamity was derived from our friend's servant, 
rushing in with a face of unfeigned alarm, with ^^ If 
you please, sir. Painters all a-fire!" "Very well, 
John," replied our pococurante host, " bring a light, 
and let us know when the fire comes next door f" 

The important air with which your provincial paper 
introduces a precocious vegetable to the notice of its 
admiring subscribers, is highly entertaining. The 
paragraph may run thus — 

^ GOOSEBERBT EXTBAORDINART. 

** We have received from Adam Pumpkin, gardener to that 
highly respected gentleman, Gideon Flatfoot Clod, Esq., such a 
gooseberry ! It is of the kind called Imperial Squash, is about 
the size of our head, aad we are ashamed to say how many 
inches it measures round the waist, for fear our readers should 
think we are bamming. At all events, this extraordinary pro- 
duction of nature is big enough for two, and may be seen at the 
oflSce of this paper ' daily,>until further notice.' " 
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Or the following may serve instead, taken from the 
notices to correspondents — 

** Jonathan Green, gardener, Medlioott — Yon sent ns a 
dozen of cherries, brother Jonathan, with a view of having 
them recommended to universal Europe, through the widely 
circuhited columns of our valuable journal, as you properly 
style it : being very thirsty at the time your fruit arrived, we 
bolted the lot before we had time to determine whether they 
were red or black, dukes, queens, or morells ; a wheel-barrow- 
fiil will be acceptable this hot weather, and yon may depend we 
will do your invaluable and unexampled products of the orchard 
ample justice." — Ed. 

Take the following as a sample of the great pro- 
yincial art of magnifying little matters. 

'^ Town Hall. — On Saturday last, the mermaid, who has 
been exhibiting here for the last few weeks, was brought before 
his worship the Mayor and Alderman Gob, charged with being 
drunk and disorderly, and with having assaulted her proprietor, 
who, in addition to the other attractions of his caravan, exhi- 
bited an artificial rainbow, in the shape of a black eye inflicted 
by the mermaid, the prismatic colours being beautifully dis- 
played around his right orbit. 

** The assault having been proved, the mermaid, who gave 
the name of Jemima Banks, was called upon by his worship for 
her defence. 

** She declared, upon her honour as a mermaid, that the 
hours of exhibition being over, she had taken off her tail, (pro- 
duced in court,) got out of the tub of water in which she had 
been immersed with the live crocodile, and was in the act of 
sitting down to some fried liver and bacon, when a new hatch 
of visiters stepped into the caravan, and she, being called upon 
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to appear for the purpose of gratifying their laudable curiotsity, 
refused to do so till after dinner, whereupon a row ensued, 
she was dragged and hustled, hut totally denied having inflicted 
the black eye. 

'^ Mr Gabble, who appeared for the mermaid, before calling 
any witnesses, took a preliminary objection to the jurisdiction 
of the court, quoting several cases to the eifect that the mer- 
maid, being a royal iish, in common with the whale, porpoise, 
sturgeon, &c. &c., was without the jurisdiction of the court, and 
that the Admiralty alone could take cognizance of offences 
committed under the circumstances, to which 

^ Mb Cheek, for the proprietor, replied, declaring that the 
law laid down by his learned friend, Mr Gabble, applied only to 
offences committed on the high seas, and had no relation to the 
ease before the court, and seriously asked his learned friend 
whether he was not aware that this pretended mermaid was an 
impostor, rogue, and vagabond, to which 

** Mb Gabble replied by saying, that upon his word of 
honour he believed his client to be a mermaid^ if ever there was 
one, and staked his professional reputation upon the fact, 
whereupon 

''The Town Clebk got up and said, that to his certain 
knowledge Jemima was no mermaid, or any thing of the sort, 
whereupon 

** His Worship said, that he did not understand natural 
history, but thought the India-rubber tail a confirmation of the 
view of the case taken by Mr Cheek, whereupon that learned 
gentleman rose, and bowed profoundly to the court 

'^ Mr Gabble then inquired whether . the India-rubber tail, 
referred to by his worship, was in custody as an accomplice, to 
which 

** Mr Cheee having replied in the affirmative, 

** Mr Gabble objected to the tail being received in evidence, 
and submitted that whether his client was a mermidd or not 
was the question before the oourt| and whiob be humbly 

YOL. I. L 
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thought, after the admission of his worship, that court was not 
competent to decide, whereupon 

^ His Wobship said that, as it was now nearly dinner hour, 
he thought it better to commit the prisoner at once as a rogue 
and Tagabond, but 

^Alderman Gob declared that having dined already, he 
would rather hear the case fuUy discussed, upon which 

*^ His Worship the Mayor adjourned the hearing, and the 
court immediately broke up." w 

It is strange that the varjing shades of life should 
not be of the same importance in the country as in 
town, for human nature is every where the same. The 
power of noting and fixing points of interest, and. 
leaving unimportant matters to remain in deserved 
oblivion, is, however, the peculiar prerogative of the 
chroniclers of town, where objects of interest are con- 
centrated, and where the facilities for selection are 
greater. The interest of provincial life is scattered 
over a large space, and flows in many channels ; that 
of the town is collected and gathered together both in 
the event and the report. 

To conclude this portion of our subject, we may 
observe, that while London boasts no unity of public 
opinion, no identity of public expression upon matters 
of great public interest, it never displays the pettiness 
of provincial tittle-tattle. The chronicling small-beer 
will not suit the public taste, stimulated as it is into 
fastidiousness by perpetual excitation; nor will the 
public mind, filled to repletion daily by objects of great 
and mighty interest, settle with complacency upon 
trifles. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

We pass now to consider another and not less 
striking generality of London life, one, indeed, of its 
leading features — 

Competition. 

The prevalence of the competitive principle through- 
out all shades of condition observable here, gives this 
great population a vivacity of action, with which the 
slow coach, jog-trot, do-very-well style of country 
towns contrasts to great disadvantage. 

Life is twice as long in town as in the country : we 
do not mean as to years, for years have nothing to do 
with life : in the quantity of work we get through in 
the same given time, we make life twice as long as 
our vegetative brethren of the country. For this we 
deserve no credit, and we take none: needs must 
when the devil drives! The love of London is so 
intense, and so universally planted in the minds of 
men, that no one, tradesman or other, willingly relin- 
quishes the metropolis for the provinces; hence the 
struggle to keep possession of town is desperate and 
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incessant. The mnhitnde of cnsiomeis afforded by 
London, is the life of tradesmen. The best customers 
are in London, because in London a portion of the 
snperfluons wealth, or saying of almost eyery man, is 
now, or will be hereafter, spent. Tour country 
gentleman will stint his table, rack-rent his tenants, 
and starye his cat, that he and his family may sport a 
job-coach, and the share of an opera-box, for three 
months during the London season. Tour spruce 
ensign hoards his paternal allowance, and liyes on his 
pay nine months in the year, to haye a ^ i^ree," as he 
calls it, with some of his brother officers in London. 
Your bankei^s clerk, who bolts with the money of his 
employers, hides himself in the wilderness of London, 
spending his ill-gotten gains nearly as fEust as he pro- 
cured them. 

One way or another, the accumulated wealth of all 
lands oyer which the British flag wayes in any autho- 
rity, finds its way into London, and is there wholly or 
partially dissipated. Therefore, a shop for which a 
man will pay three or four hundred pounds a-year 
rent, would become a fortune but for the intensity of 
competition. If customers are the life of tradesmen, 
tradesmen are the life of customers : watching oppor- 
tunities, the customer takes adyantage of the riyalry 
and necessities of the tradesmen. The tradesmen, in 
like manner, flourish upon the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the customer; eyery where the principle 
between retailer and Qousumer is, th^t of diamond cut 
diamond. 
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In this wEj, wliile tradesmen break and customers 
are plundered, the prudent manager contrives to sup- 
ply himself with whatever he requires at a reasonable 
rate. He adjusts the fluctuations of exchange, and 
the consequence is, the success of all business in 
London depends upon the extent of your connection ; 
for the profits allowed you by competition with your 
rivals in the same line, as profits, never can pay. 

The desperate rivalry of competition takes every 
form of deception to put down rivals, and establish 
supremacy ; bankrupts, able to pay forty shillings in 
the pound, advertise their stock to be sold off at an 
immense sacrifice, which always implies ten per cent 
above the ordinary prices of the trade; damaged 
goods, fresh from the hands of the manufacturer, may 
be had for half — that is to say, double the value; 
burnt out tradesmen, whose premises are good as new, 
offer you their articles, ^^ removed for the convenience 
of sale." 

Ton pass a shop, large bills in the window announcing 
that the tradesman is "selling off;" you think you 
will buy, and find, after you have bought, that you 
are sold a bargain; passing that way six months after, 
you find your old friend still *' selling off" as briskly 
as ever. If you venture to inquire what is the reason 
he puts up a humbugging placard of this sort, he will 
assure you with great coolness that every shopkeeper 
in London is " selling off" as fast as he can, and that 
he only imitates his neighbours ! 

Another will announce, by staring bills a yard long, 
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that eveiy thing in his shop may he had for half 
nothing, ^^ this shop closing on Satniday," — a deyice 
that succeeds, perhaps, in hooking a great many 
^flats'' If any remonstrate, seeing these hills for a 
year or more, the clever tradesman will reply with a 
grin, ^ that he believes most shops in London close on 
Saturdays F 

A third, after filling a well-dressed window with 
high-priced articles, ticketed at low prices, in a manner 
peculiar to these gentry, and which, when we come to 
treat of London rogueries, we will take the trouble 
fully to expose, will desire one of his porters or shop- 
men to fling a stone through a pane of costly glass in 
the middle of his window : a crowd is instantly at- 
tracted to view the smash; customers cannot help 
seeing the tickets, and, remarking how cheap eveiy 
thing is, rush in crowds into the shop to lay out their 
money, and get cheated for their pains. Some esta- 
blishments break their own windows every Monday 
morning, and have them glazed again evety Saturday 
night, and find it answer their purpose admirably. 
Manufactories of new second-hand articles of fancy 
ware, furniture, and the like, are established eveiy- 
wliere about town, and shops opened for their sale, 
where the broker assures you, with unusual veracity, 
that you will find every article he has to dispose of 
" as good as new." Pawnbrokers' offices and auction- 
rooms are chokefull of articles made expressly for 
these places ; in short, there are twenty thousand 
laudable inventions for the purpose of bringing to their 
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senses those myriads of short-sighted persons who, in- 
stead of dealing with a respectable tradesman, pay 
double for eyery article they require, under pretence 
of getting it a bargain. 

In one of his invaluable maxims. Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty has declared of books, that if you see a work 
frequently adyertised, you may suspect it is a bad one; 
but if^ in addition, you observe a puff or laudatory 
paragraph, you may be sure of it. Whenever, in like 
manner, you are invited to purchase .articles for less 
than they can be made for, or paid for, you must con- 
sider yourself in the light of a receiver of stolen goods, 
or else the dupe of a knave, who professes to stand in 
a shop selling you goods for less than he must pay for 
them, which is absurd. 

If, however, we were to take the trouble to illustrate 
the all-pervading power of commercial, professional, or 
fashionable rivalry in London, we should fill our pages 
from beginning to ending. : 

In short, whichever way you turn, you find man 
wrestling with man in the hand-to-hand struggle for 
existence: you have a vessel brim full, into which 
pours from above successive drops of human existence, 
while a continual stream is forced over the sides, and 
a perpetual change, immigrative and emigrative, con- 
tinuously goes on, leaving the capacious reservoir — 
ever receiving, ever discharging, and ever full. 

The rivalry of quack doctors is not more ludicrous 
than that of contending tradesmen, who, having no 
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enteblidied name or pennaneiit ooniiectioD, are dnyen 
desperatelj to adopt the <»] j other meanB of obtaining 
notice, namely, puffing. 

Take, as an illnstration, the memorable affair of the 
foor-and-ninepennj hat shops, or emporioms of that 
mach-wom and economical descripti^m of tile^ called 
gomimer. There appeared, abont the commencement 
of the age of gossamers, yast nnmbeis of shops for the 
sale of that light and elegant article, the fonr-and- 
ninepenny hat. Foor-and-ninepence for a hat! — 
why, 'tis cheaper than going bareheaded. Four-and- 
ninepence ! — who would wear a $hocking hat ? The 
reader will not £ul to mark the sapereminent depth 
and astuteness of the London trader in gossamers in 
affixing to his manufacture the economical figures of 
four-and-nine — close as the sum is related to royalty 
— almost a crown — the odd threepence makes all 
the difference. 

Fiye shillings, a provincial hat-maker would hare 
priced the article without ceremony: he would call 
it a fair price, and probably so it might be : it 
would, moreover, be a round sum, a simple multiple, 
a fixed coin, an easy figure. Tour London trades- 
man knows a " trick worth two of that;" the 
reduction of the odd threepence, if you take pains to 
analyze it, is not only a masterly stroke of commercial 
genius, but is based upon the most accurate and pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, — that knowledge, 
namely, which is derived, not from communion with 
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books, but from the daily inyestigation, for the pur- 
poses of self-interest, of the passions, prejudices, lik- 
ings, and aversions of men. 

It would take a volume to illustrate fully the 
principle exemplified in the price put on a gossamer 
hat, and the illustration would be worth a volume, 
because the principle of a tentative price^ as we may 
call it, regulates altogether the profits of the retailer 
in London, with the exception of those old-established 
and respectable houses, which have no need to do 
more than to dispose of to their customers, at the best 
price, the best article. 

" Five shillings for a hat," says the knowing Lon- 
don trader ; '^ it looks cheap enough to be sure, but 
it won't do : five shillings is a crown, and there is but 
another crown in half a sovereign ; besides, it is a sum 
gone, and nothing out of it ; no, no, make it four- 
and-nine ; give threepence change out of the five 
shillings, and though your customer spend said three- 
pence immediately after in beer, he will be satisfied he 
has got a bargain, and wear his new gossamer ^ with 
a difference.'" 

We might enforce this doctrine of a tentative price, 
if we chose to enter into the philosophy of retail 
trading, by a thousand illustrations: for example, a 
neighbourhood shall have purchased for centuries at 
the Magpie and Stump, or Cat and Bagpipes, beer at 
threepence-hal^nny per pot, with perfect satisfaction ; 
when, lo and behold ! a new house is licensed, which 
advertises foaming stout at threepence farthing : 
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the conseqnenoe of this levolntioii is, that those who 
fonnerl J drank a pint of beer at thieepence-hal^nn j, 
now, for cheapness, consnme a qnart at threepence 
fiirthing, and those who did not drink beer at aU, 
becaose of the hal^nn j, now imbibe it pleasantly on 
the strength of the £arthing : the Magpie and Stomp 
together, or the Cat and Bagpipes, are obliged to shnt 
op^ while the proprietor of the new establishment, 
haying secured his monopoly, repays himself the loss 
by giving his cturtomers wo«e beer than ever. 

In every article of dress, and indeed ereiy thing 
else, the tentative price is the but to catch gudgeons : 
the ticket in the windows hooks the flat-fish not by 
the jaws, but by the eye, which does the business 
equally well. When you enter the shop, to be sure, 
you discover, if you are not an ass, that the ticketed 
article is not only not worth the price ticketed, but to 
you, probably, not worth the ticket itself : however, 
you are now hooked, and in the landing net — that is 
to say, in the shop, and if some of the assistant anglers 
do not somehow or other get their digits into your 
gills, you must be a warier trout than we take you 
for! 

There is a moral to be drawn from these cheap 
shops, ticket shops, bankrupt's stock shops, ^^ great 
sacrifice" shops, burnt out shops, and the like, which 
we might descant upon at great length, and probably 
to some advantage. We have been long convinced, 
however, in our own person, that no absurdity is 
greater than that of wisdom teaching by precept ; by 
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far the best way for our young and inexperienced 
readers is, to deal at the cheap shops until they dis- 
cover how shocking dear they are, when, your life for 
ours, they will, without reference to the book of Pro- 
verbs for an authority, pass by them to the natural end 
of their shop-hunting lives. 

To return, however, to our illustration of the cheap 
hat shops. Among the multiplicity of candidates for 
the dispensation of hats to the uncovered multitude, 
two more especially attracted public notice, by the 
marked and daring originality of their movements 
towards a flourishing business. 

While others, treading in the beaten track, announced 
themselves as the " Original Gossamers," the " Real 
Original Gossamers," or the " Old Original Four-and- 
nines," the two establishments in question had them- 
selves painted, like true Britons, one staring colour 
from bottom to top, not omitting roofs, chimney-pots, 
and gables. 

One was the " Real Original Royal Sky-blue," the 
other the " Old Original Imperial Pea-green," Gossamer 
Warehouse : the former was patronized by the Royal 
Families of England and France ; the latter, by the 
reigning despots of Austria and Russia. The pro- 
prietor of the " Real Original" had served twenty-five 
years with the first inventor of the redoubted gossamer 
hats; he of the opposite establishment had ^'visited 
the Continent," in his laudable exertions to bring this 
manufacture to the utmost pitch of perfection; in 
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which, he took care to assure his. customers and the 
public, he had fully and completely succeeded. 

From bepraising themselves, the rival gossamers 
got, by an easy and natural transition, to abusing each 
other ; the most palpable libels were printed and cir- 
culated, on both sides, through all parts of the metro- 
polis. So obscured were the walls with enormous 
pea-green placards and sky-blue bills, inviting cus- 
tomers to be covered at the respective warehouses, that 
you could not distinguish whether the structure of the 
wall was brick, stone, or timber : vehicles, in the shape 
of hats, painted the colour of the rival establishments, 
jostled each other in the public streets, to the imminent 
danger of the lieges. If you purchased at the '^ Real 
Original Royal Sky-blue," you were regaled, gratis, 
with a torrent of Billingsgate, showered upon the 
establishment of the '^ Old Original Imperial Pea- 
green;" nor was the proprietor of the latter at all 
sparing in returning the compliments of his rival, with 
more than the legal rate of interest. 

Talk of the feuds of the Feudalists ! the wars of the 
Gapulets and Montagues, Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
Campbells and Macgregors, were all boys' play com- 
pared with the contests of the rival kings of gossamer. 
The feud, which at first had been amusing, now became 
quite a nuisance, and the whole neighbourhood, 
adopting the words of poor Mercutio, were fain to cry 
out, " A plague o' both your houses !" 

However, what was that to Sky-blue and Pea-green ? 
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The bnmbug was clever, and crowds of customers, 
pouring into the riyal establishments, sufficiently 
attested its success. The best of the joke was, how- 
ever, not discovered until long after, when upon some 
occasion it came out, that, in fact and in truth, the 
" Old Original Imperial Pea-green," and the " Real 
Original Royal Sky-blue," were one and the san.e 
establishment^ the property of one and the same owner ! 

In another remarkable instance of the civilized 
ferocity of rivalry, universal throughout London, a 
tradesman made it the ambition of his life to ruin 
another in the same line, by opening an establishment 
in every respect precisely similar, and endeavouring by 
every possible trick, device, and lie, to destroy the iden- 
tity of the shop of his rival, and to merge it in his own. 
The case became, at length, the subject of judicial in- 
quiry, and in the course of evidence was elicited the 
fact, that, after all other attempts to appropriate to 
himself the fruits of the industry, good conduct, and 
perseverance of his victim, this unscrupulous personage 
actually set up, in large letters over his shop, the name 
of the party he wished to destroy, and justified himself 
by stating that he had given his infant son the name 
of his rival as a Christian name, (it ought to be 
remembered the worthy father was an Israelite !) and 
had taken the baby into partnership ! 

This, however, was too much even for the phleg- 
matic temper of the law, and the enterprising Mor- 
decai was amerced in damages and costs, for his 
impudent attempt at piracy. 
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Another amusing instance of the intensity of rivalry 
in trade, was that of the eyer-memorable and never-to- 
be-forgotten contests of the genuine and spurious 
Dirty Dicks. 

The neighbourhood of the India House and Leaden- 
hall Street will understand perfectly to whom we 
allude; but for general readers a more particular 
account of this important event may be necessary. 

Passing along the right side of Leadenhall Street, on 
your way to Whitechapel, you will observe a pot and 
pan shop of the olden time, filled with copper kettles, 
gridirons, and every variety of culinary implement. 
In the window may be observed a remarkable portrait 
of a very ugly man with a very dirty face : this is the 
original shop, that the original portrait, of the original 
Dirty Dick. 

Dirty Dick was a sort of Jemmy Wood in hardware. 
From low beginnings, or rather from no beginnings at 
all, he contrived to scrape together, by intense industry 
and perseverance, one of the first, if not the very first, 
retail businesses in London. Nothing was good that 
did not come from Dirty Dick : all Dick's iron was 
Swedish, all his brass Corinthian ! And although the 
old fellow was as great a bear in his way as Abemethy 
the surgeon, every body dealt with him, and would 
deal nowhere else, probably for that very reason. 

Prosperous as was Dirty Dick, however, he was not 
permitted to remain on the sunny side of life. When 
in the fair way of converting his brass into gold, and 
just when he began to think of washing his face, and 
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retiring from business, the vision of a shop precisely 
similar to his own in every outward attribute, exactly 
opposite his door, struck his astonished view; but 
judge his amazement and despair when at the door 
appeared a man with a face at least as ugly, and 
much dirtier than his own, who, stepping across the 
way, put into his hands a staring bill, announcing 
himself as the "Real Original Dirty Dick," and 
informing a discerning public that all others were 
spurious ! 

The little blackguard boys who were accustomed to 
infest the emporium of the genuine Dirty Dick, and, 
who were as good to him as a thousand advertisements, 
were now cruelly seduced away by his dirtier rival* 
Customers were perplexed and confounded ; and as the 
business of a customer is to lay out his money to the 
best advantage, the public soon transferred their 
business to the dirtiest face. In vain the undoubted 
original Dirty Dick protested and paragraphed — in 
vain he applied his oil-rubber, and polished his face 
and hands up to the blackness of Erebus : impudence, 
novelty, and the carelessness of the public carried the 
day, and the spurious Dirty Dick transferred the busi- 
ness of his rival to his own side of the way. 

Turn which way you will, piracy is the order of 
the day — so easy and pleasant to human nature is it 
to steal! 

Where every thing, even art, and very often science, 
is a trade, it will readily be conceived that shopkeepers 
are not the only pirates, or that the expedients of 
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petty rivalry are not confined to the category of Dirty 
Dicks. No, by St George! but quite the contrary. 
The Dirty Dicks of science, literature, art, politics, 
theology, fashion, far outnumber the Dirty Dicks of 
trade : the town is full of dirty doctors, dirty authors, 
dirty physiologists, dirty publishers, and hordes of 
similar vagabonds, who go about feeding on dead or 
living brains, and the whole employment of whose 
nasty existence is filching, forestalling, or begging an 
idea, to be put forward as the natural product of their 
unfurnished skulls, or to be traded upon for their paltry, 
selfish purposes 1 

If a man, for example, conceive an original work, 
and, in conjunction with some enterprising and re- 
spectable publisher, give it to the world, every abomi- 
nable lane of Fleet Street pours forth its penny 
imitation, or rather reprint, with clerical errors enough 
to keep the thieves who utter the forgery from the 
Court of Chancery. 

If an eminent physiologist should make a discovery 
in his particular department of science, before the ink 
wherewith he communicates his discovery is well diy, 
at least a dozen of wretched translators, compilers, or 
abridgers, are upon his back, proving that each and 
every one of them made the same discovery years ago, 
and that modesty alone prevented them from recording 
their prior claim. 

Jf an ingenious man get a patent for some valuable 
application of science, or modification of mechanic 
powers to purposes of the arts, a thief is ready on the 
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instant to make some alteration, merely hominal, but 
sufficient to keep his iniquity from the fangs of the 
law, and to appropriate to himself the fruits of another's 
labour ; if an invention, on the contrary, is generously 
given to the public, and unprotected by patent, rival 
borrowers take all the profit, and government leaves 
the inventor to the honour of an invention that yields 
him nothing* 

There is nothing, not even an idea, in the possession 
of a modest, unpretending man of genius, as most men 
of genius unfortunately are, which the thieves of London 
are not ever on the watch to steal, except his virtues, 
if he have any — these the literary, professional, and 
scientific ^^ prigs' are too knowing to have any thing 
to do with, being well aware that in London articles of 
that description are rather slow of sale. The cause of 
this universal thievery is obvious in a great, luxurious, 
and satiated city like London : originality, which is 
but another name for novelty, will bring any price ; 
and as originality is one of the rarest attributes vouch- 
safed to the mind of man, the only alternative is for 
the entire '^ rookery" to pounce upon and pluck a man 
of original genius the moment he appears. To create is 
difficult — to steal, is level with the meanest capacity. 
Hence, scientific and literary periodicals, the reader 
will not fail to observe, abound with controversies of 
the right* of discovery, resulting from the thefts of 
these purloiners of ideas, to whom nature has given, 
in lieu of brains, a compensating thickness of skull, 
impenetrable to any other conviction than that of the 

VOL. I. M 
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knotty end of a cudgel — the only aignment that 
should ever he resorted to with this numerous and 
irritating species of yermin. 

To return — the orerflowing of London Ufe, the 
surplus multitude, the pushed-off population, meets 
jou at eyerj turn, and affords jou the most striking 
instances of the tenacity with which men cling to 
London, as to life. 

Enter the parlour of any respectable tayem in the 
evening, you will there find men of capital and 
respectability out of business, finding, probably, that 
competition is too strong to enable them to struggle 
against men of larger means than themselres, or that 
the times are bad, or business on the decline; yet, 
although the world is open to these men, and though 
in some one or other of our colonies a fortune might 
readily be made upon their capital, or, at all events, 
an ample subsistence secured, yet you see they will 
rather lead the miserable lives of frequenters of a 
coffee-room, hugging their pipes and pots, than con- 
sent to quit London. 

Indeed, few quit London without regret ; the fortu- 
nate and happy look back with fond remembrance upon 
the scenes of their happiness and good fortune : the un- 
fortunate know no place where they can with the same 
ease avert that worst and most debasing consequence 
of misfortune, the affected pity and sincere contempt 
of friends. The ambitious man looks on London as his 
proper sphere, and regards leaving it in the light of 
going into exile; the man of business considers his 
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Quitting London a confession of his incapacity to mak^ 
his way there ; the man of pleasure can discover no 
other place where the prying eyes of his semi-idle 
neighbours are not upon him. All men, too, look to 
London as the great lottery in which there are so many 
prizes, that each is willing to flatter himself that one 
day or other one of the prizes may fall to his share. 
There is, in short, a strange unreasoning fascination 
about the place, which is the root and origin of the 
excessive competition we have been at the pains shortly 
to illustrate by the few preceding examples. 

Among the lower walks of life, the intensity of the 
competitive principle is as apparent as in the higher ; 
every house of call has its room full of poor hungry 
expectants of toil ; every " rookery" has its swarms 
of unemployed creatures, wandering about looking for 
work, and supported by the charity of those one 
degree less helpless than themselves. 

But it is when we descend to the professions that 
competition becomes most desperate, and produces 
most fatal results ; we say descend to the professions, 
for what is a profession {jper se) in the competition of 
London life, but a passport to poverty, and probably 
starvation ? Contemplate the myriads at the bar, or 
coming to the bar ; in the church, or coming to the 
church ; studying the profession of physic, or already 
dubbed M.D. ; regard the redundatit swarm of educated 
young men and women, we beg pardon, young gentle- 
men and ladies^ tenderly brought up to the fashionable 
employment of doing nothing, doubly helpless and 
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imbecile from the very refinement of mind superior 
education is calculated to produce. 

This class abounds in London, and a more unfortu- 
nate set of wretches does not exist — the newspapers 
show us emphatically what they come to at lajst. Take 
the following hap-hazard from the Times : — 

" One Shilling an Hour. — Morning Governess. — A lady, 
daily engaged in tuition, has her morning hoars at present un- 
occupied, and wishes to devote them to a private family. Her 
course of instruction comprises history , geography , wWt the use 
of the globes, writing, arithmetic, French, Italian, miuic, danc- 
ing, fiower-painting. The highest references can he afforded. 
Single lessons given in any of the ahove studies. — Address, 
postpaid, to B. B., at Mr T. Goodhugh's, fancy stationer, 72, 
Lamh's Conduit Street, Foundling." 

God help thee, poor thing, thine is indeed a melan- 
choly lot ! Yet such as it is, thine is the lot of 
thousands. Let us pause a moment — let imagina- 
tion have the rein — yet why, when we know the 
truth ? — Here you have possibly an orphan daughter 
of a gentleman, bred up in elegant retirement, 
whose accomplishments formed her employment and 
her parents' pride. They are dead, and in the wilder- 
ness of London she pines alone at some mercenary 
boarding-house — her music and her sweet Toice are 
the equivalent for her bitter crust, and her beauty, 
faded though it be, the attraction of the inmates; 
but she is penniless, and her occupation is never hinted 
at without a sneer ; the bright days of what ought to 
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be to her a joyous youth pass away in the packhorse 
drudgery of tuition, at a shilling an hour : she will 
give, ay, even a single lesson — poor miserable girl — 
a shilling is an object to her, and for this shilling she 
is prepared to afford the " highest references !" 

This, ye shabby-genteel families — ye accomplish- 
ment-perfectionizers — ye useful-knowledge-mongers, 
this is the fate that awaits your daughters at last. 
Instead of making a decent provision for your miser- 
able offspring, you give them an education, as you call 
it, and a shilling an hour repays your unhappy 
daughter for this proficiency in your odious flower- 
painting — your inveterate piano-forte strumming — 
your profane geography, and your impious use of the 
globes ! 

Oh ! for an hour of Jack Cade, to hang the lot of 
ye, with your pens and ink-horns about your necks ! 

Take up the Times again : — 

^ To Gentlemen of Education. — Wanted, in an Academ^r 
in the healthiest part of Linoohishire, a gentleman to under- 
take the whole care and superintendence of the senior daases 
under the PrincipaL The course of instruction comprises 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, with the usual University pre- 
paratory course, and it will be desirable that candidates should 
be graduates of Cambridge or Oxford. 

^ As the situation will be permanent, tcUciry wiU altogether 
depend upon the exertions made, 

^ None need apply who cannot recommend one or two pupils. 
The strictest moral character absolutely necessary. Apply by 
letter, post-paid," &c. 
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The hard-hearted impudence of these advertifiementi 
passes without notice, because, in a country where 
thousands of educated persons cannot get work at 
wages, tens of thousands will be ready and willing to 
work without ; and, indeed, the advertising columns 
of the public journals afford examples every day of 
persons who are ready to pay to be allowed to work 
for nothing. It is true, that artisans and labouring 
men are not yet come to this pretty pass ; nobody 
thinks of employing a bricklayer or carpenter, and 
giving him no other remuneration for his services than 
the credit of the job ; yet this is the course adopted, 
wherever practicable, with persons of education in the 
world of London. 

The young physician, going about in a suit of 
unliquidated sables, and paying twice aa much as he 
is worth for a foot square of a hall door in a genteel 
neighbourhood, whereon his name is engraven in letters 
of brass, is glad to go round dofiing his hat and bend- 
ing his back to a hundred or more guinea subscribers 
to some fifth-rate dispensary, soliciting, as if life and 
death depended upon it, the " sweet voices" of a set 
whose brains are most probably in their breeches 
pockets, and whose vulgar insolence is the only tribute 
that does not smell of the shop. By these, or less or 
more of them, this man of medicine is huffed and 
scuffed about, because he solicits the distinguished 
honour of attending their pauper proteges for nothing. 

The young lawyer, in like manner, is bilked of his 
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fees by a rascally attorney, who thinks he does won- 
ders, by giving the young man a chance of distinguish- 
ing himself : the fellow would be ashamed not to pay 
his chimney-sweeper, but will feel no scruple in with- 
holding the hire of the other gentleman, who may be 
obliged to put his head into much dirtier concerns. 

The poor clergyman about town is rejoiced at the 
opportunity of preaching, out of the season, a half- 
guinea sermon for some wealthy incumbent, who goes 
off with his family every autumn to one or other of 
the watering-places : the condition of wretches en- 
gaged in tuition we are already familiar with ; while 
literary history, ancient and modem, is but a litany 
of the miseries of men whose subsistence depends 
upon the precarious and exhausting produce of the 
brain. 

The cause of this depreciation of intellectual labour 
is obvious — over-production : while first-rate men of 
business are far from common, while respectable arti- 
sans are hardly to be had, doctors, lawyers, parsons, 
tutors, and literary persons of all denominations, de- 
vour one another, and their wages fall to nothing 
accordingly. 

The plague of schoolmasters is upon the land : 
hands are out of fashion, and nobody will condescend 
to work but with their heads : the example of the 
Clerk of Chatham has been lost on this perverse gene- 
ration, and every man's child now comes into the 
world with an inkhom round his neck, a quire of 
foolscap under his arm, and a pen behind his ear. He 
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must be a lawyer, fozsooth, as if the world was onl j 
a larger Court of Chanceiy, and all mankind were at 
loggerheads therein ; or a doctor, or some pernicious 
animal of that sort. 

The daoghters are to be what they call accompluhed, 
which means, in English, to be able to do nothing 
useful ; and the upshot of the in^Eitnation will be, that 
in a little time we shall hare neither butchers, nor 
bakers, nor tinkers, nor tailors, nor sempstresses, nor 
cooks ; the living will devour the living, and the dead 
bury the dead.. As it is, every third man you meet 
is sure to be one of those worse than useless creatures 
called professional gentlemen ; and who now-ar-days, 
I should like to know, is acquainted with any young 
lady who could tell you how long a leg of mutton 
will take in boiling, or who understands any earthly 
thing save flower-painting, arithmetic, piano-playing, 
geography, waltzing, or the use of the globes ? 



If any imagine that we are at the trouble to indite 
these papers for the purpose of mere amusement, or to 
raise an evanescent laugh, they mistake us altogether, 
and we desire no more of their acquaintance. We 
have a higher object in view ; and if we occasionally 
indulge in innocent jocularity, it is that we may carry 
our young aud inexperienced readers more pleasantly 
to the moral of our history. 

We are old in the ways of London life, and would 
be a Mentor to many a young Telemachus, if they 
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will only listen to us. We ask the young man, who 
thinks education — mere education — will carry him 
through the world of London, to consider, before he 
transplants himself hither, whether he is about to fix 
himself in a congenial soil ; we tell him, and that not 
ignorantly, that in this world of brick and mortar, his 
education will only render him more susceptible of the 
universal contempt, dislike, and distrust that will be 
sure to meet him at every turn : — 

^ Nil habet paupertas in se durioi: ipso, 
Quam quod facit homines ridiculos ;" 

but poverty does not only make men ridiculous in 
London, but hateful; it is looked upon in the light 
almost of an unnatural crime, and at station-houses 
and police offices, is treated with but small courtesy 
or commiseration. 

We tell the unfriended young man of talent who 
meditates the miseries of a London life, that, be he as 
well principled as he may, there is one crime he will be 
sure to commit — the crime of poverty — than which, 
in the calendar, none is more relentlessly pursued in 
London. 

A vaunt, poor _wretch ! you have no business here ; 
nobody can make any thing of your flesh, nor will the 
tanners give a farthing a pound for your skin : your 
teeth, probably not having been much in use, may be 
worth a guinea to the dentists ; or, if you happen to 
be a governess with a good head of hair, a Jew will 
give you at the rate of three shillings a pound for it. 
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Ayaont, I say! what are jou worth to a rascally 
tradesman, a skinflint lodging-honse keeper, or a 
hnxtering Jew ? who can cheat, or cozen, or swindle 
yon ont of that which yon have not^ good-for-nothing 
varlet that you are ! I^ faniishing with hunger, you 
refresh yourself hy gazing at a cook-shop, you are 
ordered to ^' more on :" i^ by prayers and entreaties, 
you obtain permission to sleep under a hayrick, or by 
the side of a brick-kiln, the patrol seizes you vt ei 
armis^ and drags you to the lock-up, a charge being 
entered against you of *•*• found destituted In the 
morning you are brought to the bar with a horde of 
other vagabonds, and probably sent to the treadmill 
for fourteen days; or, if you choose to inform the 
magistrate that you are a poor scholar, his Worship, 
after looking round the court with an air of salaried 
stupidity, and inquiring of the officers, whether you 
are " known to the office," or whether the present is 
your first " offence" will probably, in his great mercy, 
let you off with a severe admonition, not again to be 
guilty of the horrid crime of sleeping in the open air. 

But you will not listen to reason ; you are a man of 
talent, your grandmother says so, and the albums of a 
dozen young ladies in your neighbourhood attest the 
fact ; your foolish old father says, that " learning i« 
better than houses or land," and you are mad enough 
to believe him ; you have got on your tongue's end a 
cuckoo cry of *' knowledge is power," and off you go 
to London to give yourself the lie. 

Surely you " bring your wool to a fine market." As 
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soon should we expect to see the trembling aspen rise 
to maturity on the naked peaks of the Himalayas, or 
to stumble upon the modest yiolet in the desert plains 
of central Africa, as to see the unprofessional man of 
education and talent rise to any thing aboye the miser- 
able chance of the precarious subsistence of the passing 
day. Suppose you come to London with a poem, like 
Thomson, or like Johnson with a tragedy in your 
pocket : why then, you will want a pair of shoes like 
the one, or a dinner like the other; and probably, 
as your conceit will not lead you to measure your 
intellect with such men, you will ere long find it 
advisable either to turn your attention to some useful 
occupation, or else go to New Zealand, Australia, or 
the backwoods of America. 

That scholarship may serve a man in some recog- 
nized avocation, we do not scruple to admit, (although 
we believe that if he have pushing and tact, or perse- 
verance and common sense, with a dash of impudent 
self-conceit, he will get on much better without it ;) 
but then it will only serve him as subsidiary to some- 
thing the world stands in need of, and, because it so 
stands in need of, is ready and willing to pay for and 
to honour; but so sure as a picture, however well 
finished, is a bare and naked looking affair if not pro- 
vided with a frame, so sure is scholarship, especially 
in London, a miserable chattel if not set in the golden 
round of some lucrative profession. 

Need I refer you to the Calamities of Authors for 
the certain fate that awaits you if you turn your ener- 
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gies to the trade of literature ? for a trade you must 
make it, if you would Hve ? If, in fine, you are a 
scholar, that is to say, a poor scholar, go from door to 
door among the cahins of Ireland, where you will be 
received with universal sympathy and respect, and 
have the best seat and the mealiest potato ; or travel, 
as Goldsmith did, from university to university on. the 
Continent, where the measure of a man is not altoge- 
ther taken from his pocket ; but of all curses, avoid 
the cursed indignity you will meet with in London, 
where insolent and vulgar wealth knows no restraint^ 
no decency, no shame ; and where every * cad' with ai 
pocketful of silver, is more respectable than you — 
while his pocket is full. London is a trading place, 
and whatever you are, if you come to London to live, 
you must be a trader ; literature is a trade, law is a 
trade, and even religion too often is made merchandise. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Anotheb marked and decided characteristic of 
London life, and which must not be passed over with- 
out obseryation, is that of the minute 

DIVISION OF LABOUR 

observable in the multitudinous avocations of the 
metropolitan population. This will naturally follow 
as a corollary from the magnitude of the place ; but it 
may safely be averred that the division of labour in 
London is out of all proportion greater than in other 
metropolitan cities, either in the Old World or the 
New. Where else will you hear of a fellow realizing 
a competency as a waterman of a hackney-coach 
stand ; or of the sweeper of a crossing leaving a legacy 
of ^ve hundred pounds to the daughter of an alder- 
man ; or of a ballad-singer making, by the sale of his 
chants, at a ha^penny each, somewhere about a pound 
a day, which is by no means unusual, and occurred 
repeatedly within our recollection, the last two memo- 
rable cases being those of the execution of Gourvoisier 
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the murderer, and the self-suspension of the unlucky 
American Samuel Scott ? 

Nothing evinces more fully the immensity of the 
resources of our metropolitan world than the fact, that 
an able-hodied man can support himself, and it may 
be a large family, by the sale of an article which in 
the country would be of no value whatever. Take 
for example, the trade in periwinkles : tons of these 
shell-fish are imported weekly from the north, where 
children gather them by pailsful ; they are sold by the 
bushel to the retailers, who boil them with salt, and 
hawk them in public and private houses, and every 
where about the streets : one fellow in particular, who 
frequents the neighbourhood of the Kow, and has a 
peculiar musical cry, is supposed to have something 
considerable in the Savings' Bank, by help of his voice 
and his periwinkles. 

Another fellow will make a good thing of the sale 
of shrimps. We recollect conversing with a person of 
this class, one Sunday afternoon, at one of the subur- 
ban houses of entertainment resorted to by citizens : 
the day happened to be wet, and the company not very 
numerous ; the shrimp retailer, however, assured us, 
that in the event of the evening brightening up, he 
would be sure to take twenty-five to thirty shillings 
before night by the sale of his commodity ! 

The Duke of Wellington was right, at least as far 
as London is concerned, when he said, that no place in 
the world afforded a nearer approach to a certainty of 
an humble man gaining a respectable living, or, if he 
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pleased to deny himself the ordinary enjoyments of his 
station, of accumulating wealth. In no place that we 
know of is the amount of human misery so small in 
proportion to the population ; in no place that we have 
yet yisited are resources so ahundant in proportion to 
the population ; and in no place do the generality of 
those who have some ostensihle useful employment, 
and who have not the curse of the schoolmaster upon 
their hacks, live so comfortahly and well. 

In trades, the minute division of lahour is wonderful 
— such as you observe nowhere eke. In other places 
you will have tailors, for instance ; but in London 
alone will you have top-coat makers, waistcoat fitters, 
and trouser cutters, living by pursuing one particular 
branch, and one only, of their avocations, and making 
fortunes by attending to that alone. 

In no other place will you see a woman keep a 
respectable house over her head, employing sundry 
assistants in cutting carrots, turnips, and parsnips into 
fantastic figures for decorating the dishes of the 
wealthy, and having a professional brass-plate upon 
her door with the high-sounding title, " Culinary 
Artistic Decorator T 

The result of this minute division of labour, in it- 
self the result of the requirements of the place, is, it 
may be easily imagined, to stimulate every branch of 
science, manufacture, and art, to the highest possible 
pitch of perfection. 

Hence, the London trade-mark is a guarantee of 
superior qnality ; the London article has every where 
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a snperior price ; and, notwithstanding the immense 
number of rivals engaged in every department, one or 
two in each line, most generally but one, make a name 
for themselves in business — which is only another 
word for making a fortune. 

" What's in a name ?" may be asked in the world 
of Shakespeare, but the answer there recorded will by 
no means be apt in the world of London. In trading, 
professional, and public life, name is fame. Where 
there is no time or means of making minute inquiries, 
a name stands for character, and expresses responsi- 
bility; a name is security, and commands respect. 
A Baring, a Rothschild, a Masterman, a Wigram, 
a Goldsmidt, ring like silver in one's ears; every 
one belonging to them, or to their houses, from the 
powdered confidential clerk, with his bent attitude of 
earnest attention and his quiet smile, down to the 
house-keeper or gate-keeper, plume themselves upon 
partaking of their principal's respectability. The 
names of Burghardt, Nugee, and Stulz idealize a coat; 
and even reflected, as we see them in every comer of 
town, in gold glass letters — as, " Snip, ten years 
cutter at StulZ's;" "Selvage and Twist, from 
Busghaedt's;" or " Goose and Cabbage, late foremen 
to Nugee" — compel us to bow, despite ourselves, be- 
fore the might and power, even of a tailor's name. 

Tea is no tea, if not Twining's ; turtle merely the 
scrapings of a broth-pot, if not Birch's, or the London 
Tavern ; twin tnrbots will hot taste alike unless Orove 
purveys them; who will sit on a saddle if not of 
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Laurie ? or handle a whip, if not by Swaine ? Jup^ 
for a hat, Hoby (if he chooses) for a boot, Manton for 
a gun, Moore for a rifle, Nock for pistols, Tilbury and 
Clarke for a cab ! But if we go on in this way, we 
may be suspected of haying a private arrangement with 
these " top-sawyers" of their respective trades, and of 
touching a handsome per-centage on the profits to 
accrue from an amateur advertisement ! 

Every way you take it, whatever you are or wish 
to be, nothing great can be achieved without a name 
in London. In every line there are one or more great 
names, whose names alone will carry all before them, 
and whose business you could not, even by the grossest 
neglect, for a very considerable time destroy ; aa no- 
body would believe, until they experienced the con- 
trary, that a house of long established character would 
forfeit its extensive and profitable business by careless- 
ness or neglect. 

Nor, indeed, is it in the nature of things that they 
should do so; for houses once established under a 
well known and respectable name are so many estates, 
and are capable of bringing, Tirjithout difficulty or 
trouble, the exact number of years' purchase they are 
worth in the market. 

The medical practitioner who has got a name, when 
he wishes to retire from the profession, can transfer 
his patients, for an adequate consideration, like so 
many flocks of sheep ; the attorney can dispose of his 
interest in the causes of his clients to another of his 
profession. From the banker of Lombard Street to 
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tlie stieet-sweeper at the oozner, ereiy biuiiiess is le- 
gaided as a piopert j, bought and sold like any real 
estate. 

As an illustnition of the Talue of eBtahlishments 
with a name, we may take a well-known taYom near 
Threadneedle Street The late proprietor, on his 
death-bed, disposed of his property in this IncratiTe 
concern in such a way, that each of his children, 
according to seniority, should be the possessor of the 
place, until he or she should have realized, in the ordi- 
nary conise of bnsinesB, the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds, when the next in succession was to assume the 
reins of gorerament, and so on ; the reversion to the 
entire being rested in the eldest son, when the provi- 
sion for the younger children was complete. 

Some idea of the business done at this place may be 
formed from a knowledge of the fact, that three years 
were found sufficient to complete the provisions for each 
child, shewing a clear profit in the business of the esta- 
blishment of five thousand pounds &-year. 

We have not merely an aristocracy of rank and 
money in London, but we have an aristocracy of trade, 
whose honours and revenues descend from generation 
to generation by the strictest entail, and whose title to 
this enjoyment, like that of the nobility of rank, is 
derived from the exertions or good fortune of some 
distinguished ancestor, who still lives in the respecta- 
bility and credit his praiseworthy industry has long 
ago created for his heirs. 

From the intensity of competition, and the absolute 
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necessity of getting a name in whatever avocation or 
profession, arises the extraordinary efforts made to 
attract public notice ; a few remarks, therefore, on 

THE ABT OF ADVEBTISING, 

as at present practised in the world of London, may 
be acceptable. Our remarks, the judicious reader will 
have long since perceived, are intended to be less his- 
torical than observant ; the scope and purport of these 
papers is the delineation of what t^, rather than the 
relation of what futs been. The history of advertising, 
had we leisure to pursue it, would form an amusing 
inquiry ; the rude attempts to attract publicity in the 
earlier epochs of our commercial struggles, when our 
merchants and retailers resorted to bazaars or markets, 
as the orientals do at this day, and when the bellman 
went about to announce, in viva voce advertisements, 
the merits of some newly arrived cargo of merchandise. 
The quaint phraseology of the announcements in the 
public prints, when their columns were first opened to 
the service of the trader, are highly entertaining, 
shewing what, an important affair an advertisement 
was considered in those days. 

In our own day, however, things are altered ; there 
is but one way of attaining business, publicity; but 
one wayof gaining publicity, advertisement; the news- 
paper is the fly-wheel by which the motive power 
of commercial enterprise is sustained, and money 
the steam by which the advertising is kept going. 
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Advertising has been an art, at least since the days of 
Puff — "Professor of the art of panegyric, at yonr 
service, or any body else's." Pnff first reduced the 
chaotic elements to order, and gave to advertising the 
dignity of an art. 

" Puff. Mystery ! Sir, I will take upon me to say, 
the matter was never scientifically treated, nor reduced 
to rule before. 

" Sneeb. Reduced to rule ? 

" Puff. lud, sir ! you are very ignorant, I am 
afraid. Yes, sir, puffing is of various sorts ; the prin- 
cipal are, the puff direct — the puff preliminary — the 
puff collateral — the puff collusive — and the puff 
oblique, or puff by implication. These all assume, as 
circumstances require, the various forms of — Letter 
to the Editor — Occasioijal Anecdote — Impartial 
Critique — Observation from Correspondent — or Ad- 
vertisement from the Party." 

Such was the condition of this noble art sixty years 
since, and although even then in its nonage, its impor- 
tance, especially to the George Bobinses of the day, 
may be estimated from the eloquent, and no less elo- 
quent than just panegyric of the professor. 

"Even the auctioneers now — the auctioneers I say, 
though the rogues have lately got some credit for their 
language — not an article of the merit theirs! No, 
sir; 'twas I first enriched their style, — 'twas I first 
taught them to crowd their advertisements with pane- 
g3nrical superlatives, each epithet rising above the 
other, like bidders in their own auction-rooms ! From 
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me they learned to inlay their phraseology with varie- 
gated chips of exotic metaphor; by me, too, their 
inventive £a.calties were called foi-th. Yes, sir, by me 
they were instructed to clothe ideal walks with gratui- 
tous fruit — to insinuate obsequious rivulets into 
visionary groves — to teach courteous shrubs to nod 
their approbation of the grateful soil ; or, on emergen- 
cies, to raise upstart oaks where there had never been 
an acorn ; to create a delightful vicinage without the 
assistance of a neighbour, or fix the temple of Hygeia 
in the fens of Lincolnshire !" 

Who, looking upon the advertising columns of the 
Morning Herald or the Post^ will not confess the 
force of the great authority of the immortal Mr Puff, 
in the auctioneering announcements of our day ? 

The newspaper is, of course, the grand medium of 
publicity ; your Times, your Post, and your Herald, 
are to London what your gossips are to the country; 
they will drop in upon you about breakfast time, and, 
in addition to putting you in possession of the news of 
the day, like other good-natured friends, will put you 
in the very best way of getting rid of your money. 
They inform you where every thing you do or do not 
want may be had, if you believe them, cheapest and 
best ; and even if you are not disposed to purchase 
what you do not want, the odds are ten to one the 
flattering announcements you see in the papers will 
infect you with the itch of spending. 

Are you of the vagabond order, and infected with 
the peculiarly English vice of gadding ? what a Para- 
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dise of locomotion does not tlie Timet open to jour 
astonislied view ! Northward to HuU, jon are invited 
to trayel for fonr shillings, heing at the rate of the 
fonrth of a farthing a mile ; southward to Havre, yon 
are carried from Southampton for half the money, to 
he returned if you are not landed hefore the oppodtion 
boat arrives ; every where you can go for something, 
and somewhere, thanks to the intensity of competition, 
you can always go for nothing. 

Are you a man of fortune and influence? How 
many claimants are there for the honour of your vote 
and interest, from the post of director of the India- 
House, down to that of phyncian to a dispensary or 
matron of an asylum. How many thanks may not 
the exercise of your interest in behalf of some person 
desirous of a permanent mercantile appointment, or 
situation under government, obtain ; how confidential 
the communications, and how inviolable the secresy 
that will be observed ! Are you a capitalist ? How 
easily, by simply communicating with X, Y, Z, 
Peel's Coffee-house, Fleet Street, may you not have 
possession of the whole or part of the most wonderful 
discovery that ever the world wondered at, of vast 
utility and '^ universal application T Are you in want 
of employment ? You may be settled to your heart's 
content, completely taken in and done for, by address- 
ing a line to the "" Metropolitan Swindling Commercial 
and General Agency Company," who will take your 
last guinea without remorse, leaving you otherwise 
exactly as they found you. 
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Do you desire a house, chambers, lodgings, furnished 
or unfurnished, board and lodging, partial board, 
breakfast and bed, dinner and bed, tea and bed, or 
supper and bed? the only fear is, that out of the 
number of captivating announcements submitted to 
your view, you will never be able to make a selection, 
but will remain a second wandering Jew to the end 
of your natural life. 

Do you meditate matrimony ? A dozen at least of 
the very lowest houses in the trade desire your cus- 
tom, with the most disinterested earnestness, and not 
only this, but each will give you, gratis^ his advice as 
to what you will require, and the dangers you run by 
purchasing at any other house than his own. He will 
furnish you, moreover, gratis^ with a catalogue of 
articles, marked upon the principle to which we alluded 
in our observations on the rival hat-manufacturers, 
namely, that of a tentative or ad captandum price ; 
when you come to purchase, you will discover that 
you should not make calculations of expenditure upon 
the strength of the tradesman's catalogue, as he will 
either refuse to let you have the articles at the price 
marked, or will take care to give you such as will be 
of no use whatever. 

It may be assumed, as a general rule of all adver- 
tising shops, that the cheapness so prominently put 
forward in their advertisements, is merely a ground- 
bait to draw gudgeons to the place ; when there, a 
more tempting and expensive article is placed under 
their nose, and they will be sure to snap at it. 
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Aie yon in want of domestics? Cast jonr eye 
over the two hundred and fifty praiseworthy indivi- 
dnals, all with unexceptionable characteis from their 
last places, soliciting the honour of being allowed to 
enter your service; contrast with the multitude of 
these three-and-sixpenny announcements, the one or 
two ^^ wanted a cook," or ^wanted a housemaid," in 
another part of this paper, and you have an additional 
illustration of competition in London. It is not very 
long since the public was made meny at the expense 
of a sober citizen in Fenchurch Street, who, haying 
lost his better half, advertised for a respectable widow 
to take charge of his establishment ; the consequence 
was, that so great a multitude of respectable widows 
assembled before the worthy citizen's door in search of 
the situation, that the police were compelled to inter- 
fere for the preservation of the public peace ! 

Nothing is so well established as the fact, that 
advertising will do any thing. No imposition is so 
glaring, no quackery so apparent, no humbug so gross 
and palpable, which may not be turned to account, by 
an enterprising fellow, through the medium of the 
newspapers. Not only do the trades, but the profes- 
sions, use this mighty letter of introduction : your 
lawyer puffs his book, and the physician his treatise, 
as you imagine, but the fact and truth is, the learned 
gentlemen are advertising themselves : the sale of the 
book is not the object, but the sale of the man. 

As an illustration of the extraordinary power of 
advertising in effecting an object, we may take the 
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memorable case of a late London Assurance Company, 
wel^ known to Sir Peter Laurie and the public. This 
infamous concern was got up by a servant out of place, 
aided by one or two other desperate men ^' upon town." 
By some means or other, forging references in all 
probability, the adventurers gained possession of a 
good house in a highly respectable neighbourhood; 
the bait o£fered that many-headed gull the public, was 
some considerable abatement of the usual premium of 
similar establishments, which it was easy for those to 
promise who never intended to pay. The light ar- 
tillery of the newspapers did the rest. Indifferent 
as the public may be to a few announcements in the 
public prints, the reiteration of advertisements is ever 
sure to succeed ; succeed it did, in this particular in- 
stance, so well, that the miscreants, after plundering 
unfortunate creatures to the tune of some eighty or a 
hundred thousand pounds, decamped beyond the reach 
of the law, and are now laughing at the simplicity of 
their victims. 

It is upon the newspapers that the various tribes of 
quacks in medicine depend for their subsistence ; what 
they offer for sale, though it be the genuine elixir of 
the alchymists, or dirt pills, does not matter a jack- 
straw; the point is, how much can they afford to 
spend in advertising. Advertising is like law — the 
longest purse wins aU. 

Of old, the advertising gentry were content sim- 
ply to announce that they were ready to offer such 
and such articles for sale on reasonable terms ; that 
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straight-forward mode of introducing their wares would 
now-a-dajs no more attract the puhlic ear thall the 
report of a pop-gun in a thunder-storm : if you mean 
to do husiness, you must try something startling ; the 
pvff portentouif is an invention later than the days of 
the Critic, 

Suppose you have a quack medicine, or any other 
poisonous compound to let oflP, you dash at the public 
thus : — 

" Slap-fp Hall. — We have the pleasure to an- 
nounce, that Lord Tweezer, accompanied by a nume- 
rous and distinguished party, arrived at the above 
named splendid seat, on Wednesday last, for the 
shooting season. It is quite true^ as reported, that 
each of the justly celebrated personages there assem- 
bled, carried down with him several hundred dozens 
Snook's Eternal Smash Speoifio for Diseases of 
THE Chest, as also a large quantity of the Cordial 
Balm of Botheration, and Internal Disease Pill ! 
Beware of counterfeits." 

Or you may try another, thus : — " War, War, 
War ! ! ! — Eeshen has been cut in several halves, not 
a doubt of it, by the celestial Emperor Twangii. 
Ohusan has been abandoned, and the war which has 
just ended, is again about to begin. Elliot, <kc., has, 
with immense difficulty, smuggled several chests of 
tea by proclamation, which enables the British Sloe 
AND Blackthorn Leaf, and real Saw-dust Coffee 
Company, to offer the public the boon of three farthings 
per pound (light weight) reduction on the sloe, and 
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fiye farthings on blackthorn leaf (Souchong flayour.) 
Copy the address." 

The puff philosophical is immensely in rogue, 
owing, probably, to the schoolmaster being abroad; 
we will suppose the article to be puffed a new fashioned 
gridiron, a hydraulic spitoon, waterproof castor, or 
easy-chair, it is all the same, care being taken to head 
the adyertisement with an appropriate quotation ; if 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, all the better, as it will 
astonish the more the less it is understood, ignorance 
(with great respect to Edmund Burke) being grand- 
mother, at least, to the sublime. 

'' Aleeb Flammam. 

^' The mysterious law of the radiation of caloric 
equally on all sides as the squares of the distances, 
discoyered by that distinguished chemist Doctor Black, 
and lately confirmed by Dalton, has giyen rise to a 
surprising application of science to manufactures, in 
the inyention of the canulated or grooyed gridiron by 
Squid, of King William Street, Strand. This sublime 
discoyery preseryes the cellular tissue and adipose 
substance, and precludes altogether the incandescence 
of the carbonaceous material used in culinary combus- 
tion, so deleterious to the accurate frizzlefication of the 
graminiyorous muscular fibre. Be sure to remember 
to ask for Squid's grids." 

A yery taking pu£F may run thus : — " By Autho- 
rity. — The highest price for old bones, rags, and 
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stores, at the sign of the Jolly Young Nigger, Gravel 
Lane, Shadwell." 

To this is usually added the gratuitous advice, 
" You can't do better." " Stop," is a capital heading, 
but rather worn out. " Stop Thief " is better, be- 
cause every body thinks he will be sure to catch him, 
and so read. For any pufif in life you cannot have a 
better beginning than " A Thousand Pounds Re- 
ward ;" but it will be judicious not to forget to omit, 
" Don't you wish you may get it ?" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The reader, who may have travelled with us as a 
traveller should, ohserving, combining, and reflecting 
as he goes along, will bj this time have justly con- 
cluded, that the subjects of this series are so many 
corollaries deducible from the magnitude of the place, 
and that all our observations upon life and character, 
are so many involutions of the great problems of 
extension and space in the world of London. It is to 
the magnitude of the banquet set before us, that we 
are indebted for the opportunity of culling, at our 
pleasure, the most tempting dishes ; it is the breadth 
of our canvajss that enables us to work our lights and 
shadows with a bold and liberal pencil, and to give 
distinctness and individuality to the characters that 
form the foreground of our picture. - 

To-day, reader, we are about to set out on our 
travels : we purpose visiting Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
without stirring from our easy-chair ; we behold these 
nations through the medium of their representatives, 
sitting in the great congress of this vast metropolis. 
We observe their physical and moral characteristics, 
habits of life, modes of thought, and turns of expres- 
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men, with eueh modifications only as result from their 
traoffeienoe fmm their oountiy to ours ; and although 
we are able to form no ideas of the aspect of their 
conntiy, the magnificence of their public buildings, 
their church steeples so many hundred feet high, their 
galleries of pictures, their palaces and gardens, or their 
great men, we can yet approximate somewhat to an 
estimate of their national character ; since no man, of 
whatorer country, when thrown abroad into the world, 
fuls to retain more or less of the indiyiduality which 
distinguishes him from other members of the great 
human family. 

In contemplating these exotics, we must make 
.certain allowances for change of soil and climate, and 
we must also beware how far we identify the national 
character with the examples afforded us in London 
life, since, when we turn to the contemplation of 
strangers in London, we must necessarily see numbers 
of adventurers : of the men of any conntry, unlike her 
commodities, the most favourable samples are not 
always selected for exportation. 

One of the most striking — if not, indeed, the most 
striking proof, at once of the immensity of London, 
and of its resources, is the general asylum it affords 
adventurers of all ranks and countries. 

London is not only large enough, and rich enough 
for the support of her own children, but is enabled to 
supply the means of life to thousands upon thousands 
^^ of little adopted" denizens of all lands, whose chil- 
dren have any thing, whether of hands or head, to 
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furnish, which can minister to her necessities, luxuries, 
or enjoyments. We have, on a former occasion, 
likened the ^^ c^ty'* to the heart of Uiis great body cor- 
porate, and the circumjacent neighbourhoods to the 
extremities: for the purposes of our present inquiry, 
we may borrow an illustration from the parent country, 
represented by the heart, and her thousand colonies, 
gathered round her for protection and conyenient in- 
tercourse, represented by the borough districts of 
London. 

The character of the population differs materially 
in the city and surrounding metropolitan districts; 
the hereditary Cockney flourishing in the former, 
while the transplanted provincial finds his abiding 
place in the latter. The franchises, privileges, and 
immimities of the city of London, although less 
valuable to individual members of the several corpo- 
rations than formerly, have still sufficient attraction 
to induce the natural bom citizens to remain within 
the walls, where strangers from the provinces, or from 
other countries, obtain a footing with difficulty. 

Without the walls, however, the case is reversed ; 
there you find three-fourths, at least, of the professional, 
trading, and labouring population are contributions 
from the provinces. Enter a dozen shops and inquire 
the naiale soium of the occupiers, you will find one or 
two from Kent, one from Essex, one from Norfolk, 
three or four, perhaps, from the midland counties; one 
from Scotland or the border, and the remainder native- 
bom metropolitans. 
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In^Ued from all quaiteis by their sereral ambi- 
tions and neoessitiefl^ bnt cbi^y hma the all-abeorbing 
desiie of gain, adyentuiers from all qnaitere, and of 
every class, aze attracted to the metropolis. Of tfaesey 
many sncoeed in establishing themselyes here, bat 
many more £uling, retire again to the provinces, 
where, since they cannot gratify the darling wish of 
their heart to Hve in London, they contriye to borrow 
some distinction eyen in leaving it : if it be not their 
£ste to remain there, it is something to hane been. 
there, as the inscriptions oyer the doors of the shops 
of provincial traders abundantly testify. 

We have heard and laughed at the anecdote of the 
proyincial snip^ who, finding his genios unappreciated 
in this vast metropolis, where, probably, he never rose 
higher in his profession than the mannfactnre of mili- 
tary inexpressibles at fonrpence a-pair, returned in 
disgust to his native village, whero his presence was 
sufficiently indicated by a capacious sign-board over 
his door, bearing the inscription, in flaming yellow — 
^' Snaggs, tailor, from London." The veteran abori- 
ginal ichneider of the plfuse, who had never stirred 
moro than a daj^s journey from his native village, 
stared through his tear-dimmed barnacles, at this, to 
him, signal of a speedy transference of custom to his 
learned friend on the opposite side. 

Nor was he disappointed: the tailor ^^from London" 
for a time carried all beforo him, when a happy idea 
struck his discomfited rival. Procuring a board of the 
shape and dimensions of his friend over the way, the 
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veteran had his denomination painted upon it in 
letters of the like size and colour, thus — '^Baggs, 
tailor, never was in London /" The villagers enjoyed 
the joke, and, what was more to the purpose, returned 
to their allegiance to their native ^^ king of shreds and 
patches." 

Not having the particulars of the recent census 
before us, we cannot inform our readers in what pro- 
portion the several counties of England and Wales 
furnish their migratory quota to swell the full tide of 
human existence in the metropolis. The counties 
bordering London, however, do not contribute in the 
like ratio of those at greater distance : this may pro- 
bably result from the population of the immediately 
suburban counties being chiefly agricultural, and 
therefore less adapted to administer to the wants and 
requirements of town life: it is from those parts of 
the country abounding with towns that London is 
mainly recruited, the natural tendency of the labourer, 
artisan, shopkeeper, and professional person, being to 
escape from the narrower to the wider sphere of 
action. 

From the manufacturing towns, for example, the 
elite of the workmen in their respective handicrafts 
migrate to London. Birmingham and Sheffield furnish 
workers in brass and iron : Bristol, hatters, and sugar 
refiners : and all other places in like manner, which 
produce in common with the metropolis, send forth 
their first-rate hands; these, together with the vast 
numbers of home-manufactured artisans, who are 
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oMian J of a sapenar daeSy bare laiaed the daacfer 
of Jj^indfm mannlKtiiied artkles wbetcrer ^ntidi en- 
teiprise has earned them — that is to saj, to the 
farthest ends of the earth* 

There are miniite traces of |iiovjiieialiwn notable in 
the natiTes of almost ereij oonntj in England, and 
although the asperities of manner may be rounded off 
by eollirion in London, still sMue trifling maifcs of 
their characteristic peculiarities will remain. The 
accent betrajs in an instant the man of Yorkshire, 
Cumberiand, Westmoreland, and Somersetshire: the 
first, moreoTer, is distinguished bj his attachment 
to broad brims and brass buttons, and by his lamb-like 
innocence in all matters relating to driving a bargain, 
especially in the article of horse-flesL 

The Norfolk man is characterized by his devotion 
to dumplings — the Cornish man, on the oontraiy, 
glories in his proverbial attachment to pies : these last 
pride themselves much on their personal strength, and 
have annual Olympic games at Chalk Farm, where 
extraordinary feats of strength and activity are per- 
formed. The Welsh — now that they have got a prince 
of their own to brag oj^ it would be little less than 
treason to omit from our catalogue — preserve even in 
London the distinctive traits of the ancient Briton. 
Irascible and peppery, as are all primitive nations, the 
Welshman is generous and hospitable — fond of 
cherishing remembrances of the ancient glories of the 
bards and heroes of his country: the adventure of 
Fluollen and his leek is sure to throw him into an 
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ecstasy, and he is decidedly of opinion, that the two 
greatest men in Europe are Sir Charles Morgan and 
Sir Watkyn. 

Of mere strangers, foreigners in fact, though not in 
law, the Irish in London have the numerical majority, 
amounting, as near as we can guess, to about two 
hundred thousand: giving them the benefit of pre- 
cedence, we shall find an interest in observing their 
peculiarities, individual and national. 

The Irish in London may be divided into three 
classes or denominations — the high Irish, fine Irish, 
or Irish absentee; secondly, the middling, interme- 
diate, or adventuring Irish; and thirdly, the low, 
labouring, or mere Irish — this last being the class 
that determines, in the eyes of the Londoner, the cha- 
racter of the entire nation. The high or absentee 
Irish abound in London ; it is calculated that at least 
four millions of pounds sterling are withdrawn from 
their native country by this class, a considerable pro- 
portion being of course expended in the metropolis, 
the remainder dissipated upon the continent, and at the 
watering places throughout the empire. The only 
national distinctiveness of this class, is their anxiety to 
avoid the suspicion of nationality: you may detect 
them in society, by their extraordinary exertions to 
convince you that they are not Irish, in the same way 
that you may identify a suspicious individual, by his . 
protestations of his honesty of purpose and integrity 
of character. 

One of this class is also easily recognized by his 
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volunteered hostility against his countrymen and 
country^ if that man can be said to boast either the 
one or the other, whose chief object is, to revile the 
former and deny the latter. Conscious of his neglect 
of those natural duties imposed by Providence upon the 
possessor of property of whatever kind — much more 
that particular property with which the comfort, pros- 
perity, and even existence of his fellow-creatures are 
entwined — he justifies himself by affecting to believe, 
that those who depend upon him are unworthy his 
paternal care. They are ignorant, therefore they are to 
b^ left uneducated ; filthy and squalid, therefore they 
are to be deprived of the benefit 6f resident examples 
of tidiness and comfort ; turbulent and riotous, they 
are therefore to be abandoned to turbulence and riot, 
instead of being led through the paths of plenty into 
pleasantness and peace. 

Many of these Irish, in Saxon clothing, never cease 
to earn contempt for themselves by bespattering their 
countraf. They are Irishmen, they will tell you, by 
maladveliture ; by accident, not choice ; nobody, they 
say, can help his misfortunes, and to have been bom 
in Ireland is one of them. With a thinly disguised 
brogue, redolent of Munster, they will discourse of the 
barbarous accent of their compatriots, and with a face 
of the symmetry and complexion of a pink eye potatoe, 
they will animadvert upon the defects of Milesian 
physiognomies. 

This class of persons have much to answer for. They 
complain as bitterly of the state of their country as if 
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its pre-eminently wretched condition is not in a great 
measure attributable to their desertion and neglect of 
that country : they expect that their dependants should 
regard with respect and affection those who, with edu^ 
cation, station, leisure, and the finest field for the ex- 
ercise of practical patriotism that ever lay beneath the 
eye of man, choose to forget that they have a country ; 
who imagine that, while neglecting their own duties 
as the natural protectors of their people, the goyem- 
ment of the country shall be enabled to supply their 
places, and render Ireland prosperous, contented, and 
happy. The contrast between the English and Irish 
landowner, is by no means favourable to the latter. 
Whateyer may be the political or religious opinions or 
prejudices of the landed proprietor on this side the 
water, he is never found to indulge in expressions of 
contumely or disrespect towards his own countrymen. 
He does not carry yindictiye antipathies to the parish 
school, the cottagers fireside, or the bench of justice : 
he does not consider that the whole duty of the tenant 
consists in making the rent, and the sole obligation of 
the landlord in spending it as soon as he gets it. 

The Irish aristocrat in London is distinguished only 
as an aspirant to the paradise of the exclusive — a dis- 
tinction he rarely attains. The world of science or of 
letters owes him nothing. He is great in horse-flesh, 
a keen hand at the whist and hazard table ; although 
never taking a decided position as a man of ton^ he 
is tolerated as a capital raconteur,, jolly good fellow. 
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and boon companion. With this success liis poor am- 
bition is satisfied, and throngb an undistinguished and 
useless life, he clings with desperate fidelity to the out- 
skirts of fashionable society. 

The middling, intermediate, or adyenturing Irish 
abound in London, not only from choice, but of neces- 
sity ; their own country affording no facilities of getting 
a liyelihood. 

In a country where, by some strange infatuation, 

every sort of practical business-like education is con- 
sidered mean and derogatory, it is not wonderful that 
gentlemen of talent, as they are called, should become 
a drug in the market; nor, in a country where the 
patronage of goyemment is to the educated classes 
what the possession of land is to the peasantry, the 
means, and the sole means of life, is it to be wondered 
at that there should be multitudes of gentlemen of 
talent upon whose heads the patronage of government 
should fail to fall. These multitudes find their way 
to London ; and in the whole range of London adven- 
turers there is probably no style of man so ill adapted 
for success. 

He seems altogether to overlook the important truth, 
that London is not a literary, but a commercial city. 
Without the slightest pretension to a commercial edu- 
cation, without commercial experience, without ever 
having been initiated in the art of buying cheap and 
selling dear, pre-eminently the art of London life, he 
throws himself into the midst of the great bazaar; and 
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when we add that he is without capital, the life of 
London life, we are at no loss to draw our conclusions 
as to the causes of his non-success. 

He is a martyr to the impracticable education in 
vogue with his countrymen. Latin and Greek, wit 
and humour, he ha^s in abundance, and those are almost 
the only articles for which there exists, in London, no 
demand. You need not be at the trouble to inquire 
what your adventuring Irishman is doing in London 
— he has but one ostensible occupation, which he 
seems to think the only pursuit worthy his exten- 
sive talents — the pursuit of the bar. He is always 
coming to the bar, and subsists, ad interim^ by report- 
ing for the public press, for which he has established a 
reputation. Occasionally he makes his way, with 
difficulty, to the sub-editorship, or even editorship of 
many of the provincial, and a few of the metropolitan 
journals ; but as his habits are understood to be con- 
vivial, and as his means are rarely more than adequate 
to the necessities of the day, he seldom rises to the 
dignity of a share in the proprietary. 

He is, moreover, a labourer in other departments 
of periodical literature, contributes to the magazines 
and reviews, and is an important personage in rum- 
maging that great intellectual cemetery, the Library 
of the British Museum. It is true, the literary resur- 
rection-men, who swarm there in multitudes, countless 
as musquitoes, are of all nations, climes, and even 
colours ; nor do they carry on the trade of depredation 
in the silence and darkness of night, like their more 
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modest brethren, the puryeyors of the dissecting rooms ; 
but may be seen, in the full blaze of the garish day, 
scraping away at the bones of monkish chroniclers, 
dragging from their graves compilers of musty manu- 
scripts, putting an old poet bodily into their bag, or 
scooping the brains out of the skull of a Scottish meta- 
physician. 

If the originality of these gentry was in any thing 
like the ratio of their industry, what treasures of 
literature should we not soon possess ! Here, you see 
an attendant trundling a wheel-barrow full of books to 
the feet of a transcribing author, busy getting up, at 
fifteen shillings a-week, the materials of a penny 
magazine. There, a genius of high intellectual powers, 
phrenologically deyeloped in the smooth expanse of 
his 08 frontia^ sits in the midst of a pile of ponderous 
tomes, like another Marius, looking round the room 
with poetic frenzy. A third, unwashed, unshayen, in a 
seedy suit of black, lays down his pen, while he 
scratches the shrubbery on the top of his head for an 
idea ; a fourth, smelling intensely of onion, furtively 
munches the bread and cheese deposited in the pocket 
handkerchief in his lap. Here and there you may see, 
thumbing some trashy novel, a literary lady, (ugly, 
of course, and usually with a hole in her stocking,) 
who takes this desperate mode of reconmiending herself 
to the notice of the surrounding literary hodmen. 
Here we may be permitted to observe, how utterly 
perverted from its purpose is this valuable place : — 
if an old woman has forgotten how to make black 
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puddings, she flies forthwith to the British Museum, 
and writes an order for a cookery book : if a parcel of 
bo3^ desire to study "Little Red Riding-Hood," or 
the *' Adventures of Mother Goose," they must needs 
squat themselves down in the British Museum : if a 
forlorn biue^ verging on the desperation of six-and- 
thirty, wishes to peruse the " Comical struck Cobbler," 
or some other mteresting new work of fiction, instead 
of paying twopence for that privilege at a circu- 
lating library, she is off to have a spell for nothing at 
the British Museum. 

The consequence is, that what with the mob, the 
noise, and smell of cheese and onions, no scientific, 
professional, or literary man, who may require works 
of reference, and for whose use and benefit the Library 
is intended, can abide the place : and if they do venture, 
the odds are ten to one the transcribing authors, boys, 
old women, and literary ladies, have not left the poor 
man a seat to sit down on. Yet, in the teeth of 
all this, do we find the editors of newspapers pestered 
with epistles from "Pedagogus," and "Vesperus 
Scholasticus," and " Philobookus," to implore the 
Trustees to turn the reading-room into an evening 
school for all the " tvJtoreri* and twopenny-halfpenny 
a- week schoolmasters of the metropolis. Why does 
not Lord Brougham establish a dispensary for these 
houseless and destitute book-worms, where trash 
adapted to their tastes and constitutions may be 
administered gratk^ whereby the treasures of that 
noble library may be rendered accessible to those who 
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require, and wbo know bow to use them ? If a bene- 
volent institution of this sort were set agoing, and a 
workshop, with scissors, paste, manifold copybooks, 
calculating machines, pewter pots, and the like suitable 
apparatus, provided for the transcribing authors, where 
the good old English of our classic authors may be 
conveniently translated into the unknown or Cock- 
ney tongue, and if all persons were excluded from the 
reading-room who have no business there, we should 
soon see the effects of this blessed change on our 
national literature. 

Here, as they have little else to do, we find your 
adventuring Irishmen in abundance ; here some study 
and others kill time, the implacable and unrelenting 
enemy of the unemployed of London. 

In another defect of Irishmen in London, you may 
discover the effects of their impracticable and unbusi- 
ness-like education : we allude to their disposition, the 
result of circumstances, to make their way to fortune 
by the by-roads and crooked paths of life. One hears 
that Comey Mulligan (whose father is no more than 
a poor huxter in Tralee) married a tailor s daughter 
with thirty thousand pounds; our hero, considering 
himself as tall and proper a man as Comey, sees no 
reason in life why he should not marry another tailor s 
daughter with another thirty thousand — as if tailors' 
daughters with thirty thousand pounds were as plenty 
aa plums in a dumpling. 

Another sees Vincent Macsweeny, who qualified as 
member for Ballyragget, out of ten acres of turf-bog. 
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sporting a blood bay in the Park on 8unda3rs : he htu 
heard that Vincent '' shakes his elbow" to some 
purpose, and thinks, if he had any luck, he might be 
able to sport his bit of blood as well as Vincent 
Macsweeny. 

A third hears that Jack Maguire is getting on 
famously at the bar, and forthwith resolyes to emulate 
the fame and fortune of Jack Maguire. We, however, 
who know Jack better, are aware that the poor fellow 
hafi spent a snug little property in the pursuit of his 
profession, his emolument therefrom consisting in a 
guinea a circuit for the defence of some unlucky 
delinquent ; the profits of his practice at Westminster 
you might put all in your eye, and see none the 
worse for ! 

For the steady contemplation of his prospects in life, 
for a seyere calculation of probabilities, or for a self- 
denying determination to select and pursue, with 
English perseverance and English industry, an humble 
but lucrative line of life, our too well educated friend 
from the sister isle has no talent whatever. His educa- 
tion, while giving him much that a gentleman should 
not want, deprives him of the faculty of stooping to 
conquer that which a gentleman must have, namely, a 
gentlemanly independence. Eendering him keenly 
sensitive to slight, the ideais he has imbibed at home 
deprive him of much of the inclination, and of all the 
power, to put himself in those worldly circumstances 
upon which the world looks not slightingly ; he has his 
pride, and it may be a worthy pride, but it is a pride 
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opposed to the pride of an Englishman, and therefore 
here it is in many cases offensive, and in all ridiculons. 

Hence it is that you hear so many complaints, from 
Irish gentlemen, of the aversion and hostility with 
which they imagine they are regarded by Englishmen ; 
to hear the former talk, you would imagine that all 
England was in a conspiracy against them to crush 
their rising talent, and to put them down. Never was 
prejudice so unjust. An Englishman deals with the 
adventurer of other countries in a spirit worthy his 
commercial character ; — he examines him ; if he finds 
he suits the market, he buys him ; if otherwise, he will 
have nothing to do with him. 

Now the fact is, the great majority of the class we 
are considering do not suit the English market ; the 
Irishman is ardent, vivacious, enthusiastic, impulsive ; 
the Englishman calm, sober, deliberative, persevering. 
The pride of the latter is his industry and enterprise, 
that of the former a less practical pride ; but it does 
not follow, that because men or goods will not suit a 
certain market, that they are therefore either hated or 
despised. A dolphin is a noble creature in his proper 
place ; but his gambols and vagaries give him no title 
to estimation when mingling in the society of whales. 

We could adduce many creditable instances of Irish- 
men taking a highly respectable rank in various phases 
of London life ; but we know not one solitary case 
wherein the character of such individuals was not 
either originally akin to the English character, or tamed 
down by observation, judgment, and discretion, to the 
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gobriety of character pre-eminently the characteristic 
of the people of this country. 

He who would get on in London, be he of what 
country he may, must not only have a character, but 
an Anglicised character; it will not do that he is 
hospitable, generous, warm-hearted, open-handed, 
capable, quick ; qualities like these, although leaning 
to virtue's side, are apt to be counterbalanced by cor- 
responding disqualifications, such a^s improvidence, 
intemperance, unsteadiness. 

In London, men must do as men do in London. 
You must be sedate, industrious, economical, perse- 
vering to the end ; cautious in your dealings, hard in 
your bargains, prompt in your payments ; punctual 
in all your engagements; modest in dress and de- 
portment, not a loud dogmatic talker; unskilled 
in tavern politics and pothouse theology. You must 
put on a pair of moral winkers, so that you may 
only see straight before you in the path you have 
chosen to pursue through life : be you of what country 
you may, we tell you, despite the grumbling of gin- 
and- water tavern-haunters, you will be well received 
and well esteemed in London ; and with health, 
strength, and the blessing of God, you cannot fail to 
obtain an honest, which is an honourable, living. 

If^ indeed, you would be distinguished and eminent; 
if you aspire not merely to independence, but to inde- 
pendence with renown, you have proposed to your- 
self neither less nor more than to climb a precipice. 
Ease, repose, and leisure must be strangers to you ; the 
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tender domesticities of life yon must eschew, the. 
delightfdl intercourse of friends you may not indulge 
in ; toil by night and day, unintermitting toil, must be 
your portion ; and, in addition to all this, you must be 
gifted in no ordinary degree by nature. But 

« WhetJher thy soul 



Soars fancy's flight beyond the pole. 
Or, darkling, grubs this earthly hole 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious seff control 

> 

Is wisdom's root." 

We must not be understood, in our advice to stran- 
gers either now engaged in London life, or meditating 
a trial of fortune there, to mean, that it is either 
necessary, advisable, or right to de-nationalize them- 
selves, and to endeavour to forget that they have a 
country. We should no more inculcate such infamy 
as this, than we should advise the perpetration of any 
other unnatural crime : your citizen of the world is 
generally a cold-hearted, selfish, good-to-nobody-but- 
himself sort of fellow : what we would insist on is, that 
if a man wishes to succeed, he should adapt himself to 
the constitution of the country wherein he desires 
adoption, so far as that adaptation may be consistent 
with good taste and honesty. 

Another defect, observable in the conduct of Irish- 
men in London, which we have often heard severely 
animadverted upon by Englishmen, is a propensity to 
indulge in a low, backbiting vituperation of the 
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character and conduct of any of their countrymen 
who may happen to come upon the tapis. We have 
heard an Englishman — a sincere and warm friend of 
natiyes of the sister island — declare that he never 
heard the character of one Irishman canvassed in a 
company where ihete was another Irishman, that the 
latter had not something to say against the former, in 
depreciation of his birth, family, or religion, or in 
vituperation of his political or social behaviour — and 
this, too, from the lips of those who made themselves 
conspicuous as the loudest and most dogmatic eulogists 
of their common country. 

This we believe to be quite true ; and we take this 
to be mainly the cause of whatever aversion gentlemen 
of the Emerald Isle may be regarded in this country. 
Surely, when you see two birds of the same nest 
bespatter one another, it is a fair and logical conclu- 
sion that they are birds of an unfavourable feather. 
The persons who indulge in this shameless conduct do 
not appear to know that a portion of that contempt 
they so liberally express for their own countrymen 
must fall upon their country, that is, upon themselves ; 
and so sure as no man ever yet came off with flying 
colours in a quarrel with his own relations, so sure is 
it that he will reap nothing but his fair share of con- 
tempt, who expresses himself contemptuously or 
depreciatingly of those who are connected with him by 
the endearing relationship of a common country. 

If serious in his libels (for in this course of conduct 
truth is a libel) he injures those who have never 
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injured him, by creating and perpetuating prejudice : 
if jocose, (for some of these vituperators are diverting 
vagabonds,) he propagates contempt. In either case, the 
course we have known to be attended with the most 
salutary effect is, to receive gentlemen of this stamp 
on the first or second floor, and when they commence 
operations, either as satirists or buffoons, to give them 
five minutes to prove their assertions, and, in case of 
failure, to fussist them in making their exit with all 
imaginable velocity from the most convenient window. 
Perhaps we are expected to give our readers some 
idea of the outward and visible man of the middle 
class Irishman in London : whether in a coffee-room, 
or on the street, you can hardly mistake him, if your 
eye has been accustomed long to the contemplation of 
national physiognomies. Tall, athletic, robust, he has 
not either in face or figure the breeding or feeding of 
the Englishman, through whose hereditary blood the 
nutritive and chylofacient roast beef and strong ale 

'hav9 been amalgamated since the days of Edward the 
Confessor. The Irishman is sometimes a good-looking 
fellow, but more frequently partaking of the raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones school, like his brethren the 

. Picts. He rejoices in an amplitude of whisker, flourish- 
ing luxuriantly even to the comers of the lip, and 
growing halfway down the oesophagus, for all we know 
to the contrary ; of this he is ridiculously vain, attri- 
buting to his hirsute luxuriance some capillary attrac- 
tion with the fair sex, the nature whereof passes our 
powers of comprehension to divine : his gait is usually 
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II. semi-military march, the hat cocked a little on one 
side, the wearer regarding you with somewhat of a 
defiant air : he is sometimes oyer, usually under, 
seldom well dressed, and his tout ensemble is gene- 
rally that of a man not on the most familiar intimacy 
with the money market. 

Scotchmen are to he found in London, as every 
where else, hut not in that proportion you would he 
led to expect from the immensity of the place. The 
practical shrewdness and intuitiye plain sense with 
which natives of that country are so hountifuUy 
endowed, and which have hecome so interwoyen with 
the national character, that one overlooks the adyan- 
tage of their admirable system of education, and 
imagines that Scotchmen are bom with a sharp eye to 
business, enables them to see, that unless they have a 
connection established, the capitalists of London are 
too heavy metal to contend with. 

Accordingly, you see very few Scotchmen in pro- 
portion to other adventurers hanging loose upon 
society in London: in this particular they differ 
materially from the Irishman, who, when he quits 
London, thinks he quits life. The ScotchmiSn regards 
London with a view to bettering his condition, or 
making his fortune : the Inshman regards it as a 
pleasant place to live in, and his ambition is satisfied 
if ho earn a living, because a liying is success to him 
who cannot get a living at home. 

Sandy, however, is a long-headed fellow, and looks 
a great way beyond the end of his nose : he knows his 

VOL. I. p 
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tsfnmd, wotldlj, liaid-lieaded bdbits will gain him a 
liTiiig anj whetCy hat Hat does noi satisfy him : his 
dxeams hy night — for he is wide awake in the daj — 
tfansport him to some sweet litde Tale among the 
hiaes of Balwhidder, where he was reared, and wheie 
he means to return a naboh, like Jemmy Macpherson, 
and baj up the whole teintoiy. His deeire is to 
aggrandize Soothind in his own person, and therefore 
he looks npon the wide world as the field for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, indifferent whether his 
fate consigns him to the Arctic or Antarctic Pole. 

No man is better calcnlated to mb along than joor 
Scot : of a hardy race, inured to labour, and no way 
liastidious in his living, he is sore to fall upon his legs, 
wherever you fling him. 

But it is to his education he owes ereiy thing : he 
has it at his own door, under the keen eye and watch- 
ful care of educated parents ; and when we say educated^ 
let it not be understood to mean pedantical humbugs^ 
inflated with Horatian metres, or stuffed up to the 
gorge with catdlectic dUhyrambic-iarnhic anapcests^ 
which, we are given to understand, are the nicknames 
of crippled syllables that hop up and down the clas- 
sical world like beggars upon crutches ; but men who 
have studied the philosophy of history in the heroic 
struggles of their fathers for independence, political 
and religious, who have acquired their proverbial 
habits of industry in forcing a niggard soil against 
nature to be productive, and whose rules of life, con- 
duct, and conyersation must be the best, since drawn 
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from the pages of that blessed Book given by God to 
man for his guide and instructor in his pilgrimage 
from this world to the world to come. 

The independence of their country, secured by the 
indomitable might of men in whose eyes slavery was 
the worst of deaths, and death in resisting tyranny but 
the beginning of a better life, has given the sons of 
Scotland a moral elevation, which is their first and best 
letter of recommendation. The faculty of resistance 
to oppression and injustice, without which men and 
nations are neither respectable nor respected, has 
become to the Scot a second nature. Their mode of 
life, equally removed from squalid poverty which 
knows no hope, and luxury which enervates while it 
refines, adapts him for wrestling with the world, 
whether abroad or at home, while his system of early 
education is that best calculated to attain independence, 
and to teach him to enjoy with moderation and 
sobriety the blessings independence can bestow. 

The Scot is never ashamed for a moment of his 
country ; nay, we will go farther, and say, that we 
have never known a Scot indifferent to, or forgetful 
of, his country; he haa a pride in his accent, his 
physical characteristics, and the garb of old Gaul. 
The bagpipe sounds in his ear like the voice of a 
clansman, and his penny is alwa3rs ready for the 
brother Scot who extricates, from elbow-strictured 
bag, every variety of intonation from grunt to squeak, 
mellowed into tenderness by the rich luxuriance of 
the ever rumbling drone. 
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If you are skilled in the mysteries of tlie tartan, 
you need hardly inquire his name; for in yest, 
trousers, cap, or neckerchief^ you will be sure to 
decipher whether he is a Mackintosh, a Macfarlane, or 
a Murray. 

He dresses plainly, but with neatness, and always 
according to his means and station ; he affects gaiters, 
and is fond of enveloping in weather-defying galli- 
gaskins the nether extremities of his visible man. 
Kemembering his primeval attachment to the kilt, we 
always quote this peculiarity as one of the most strik- 
ing examples of the propensity of human nature to run 
into opposite extremes. 

Grave and sober in his general deportment, he is 
fidgety and touchy in the extreme upon every ques- 
tion, whether great or small, affecting the honour, 
character, and conduct of the greatest or meanest of 
his countrymen, in which he sees involved the honour 
and character of his country. If you wish to throw 
him into a nervous fever, you have only to observe, 
that from the Pastor Jido Allan Ramsay may have 
derived the idea of the *^ Gentle Shepherd," or, if he 
be a Highlander, to hint a suspicion affecting the 
authenticity of Ossian. 

He is accused of loving Scotland better than truth, 
and this, which was intended ajsr a calumny, is one of 
the highest compliments we can pay him. The manual 
of his youth, the companion of his manhood, and the 
consolation of his age, has recorded for him the infEuny 
and punishment of the son who displayed the naked- 
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bess of the father ; he regards his country as he does 
his parent, and would as soon suffer imputation upon 
the one as upon the other. He lives rarely by his 
wit, for he knows that wit, like service, is no inheri- 
tance ; still more rarely by his tuits^ for in addition 
to the objections of his bringing up, he is well aware 
that honest enterprise and continuous industry pay 
better in the long run. He has humour, but it is dry^ 
and for that reason, probably, he is fond of moisten- 
ing his humour with whisky toddy; whisky toddy, 
however, potent as it is, cannot overcome his habitual 
gravity; when he forgets himself so far as to get 
drunk, he gets drunk soberlt/^ and with discretion. 

As we have said, his spirit of nationality is evi- 
denced alike in great and little things. Although 
living at the uttermost ends of the town, he will toddle 
through wet or dry, to attend public worship at the 
National Scots Church in Kegent Square or Swallow 
Street ; he will " cry tails" with you for a bottle of 
Edinburgh aJe, and walk seven miles to drink it at 
the sign of the « Three Thistles." 

His views being directed mainly to commercial 
pursuits, you will find him lodging somewhere in the 
city, at the house of a countryman, of course ; but, as 
we have before said, you seldom find him the JuMtue 
of taverns or coffee-houses, for if he does not find a 
ready market in London for his services, he speedily 
transfers his services elsewhere. For almost every 
situation of active and business life he is well quali- 
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fied ; but there are pursuits which he monopolizoB, and 
makes exclusiyely bis own. 

He is the gardener and practical agriculturist of the 
eastern and the western hemisphere; he carries the 
art of production oyer the globe, and leayes a com- 
paratiyelj niggard soil to fertilize lands naturally 
more fertile than his own. He is the sheep-farmer of 
the boundless pastures of Australia ; in Canada the 
pioneer of ciyilization ; he is the confectioner and 
baker of the three kingdoms, and in London we are 
mainly indebted to him for our daily bread. 

He is the working engineer, too, oyer half the 
globe ; the gigantic power deyeloped, nay, for practi- 
cal purposes created^ by one of his. countrymen, he 
delights to subserye; he is the architect, the con- 
troller, and the valet of the steam-engine. He is a 
labourer, and a successful one^ in science, literature, 
and the arts ; trite and tedious would be the task to 
enumerate the catalogue of eminent persons who claim 
kindred with him in the range of the learned and other 
professions. In the church alone do we find Scotland 
tenacious of the talents and yirtues of her sons ; physi- 
cians, lawyers, merchants, she giyes us in abundance, 
and eyen presents London with a Lord Mayor ; her 
Chalmers, on the contrary, she refuses to part with, 
and retains for herself alone. 

The Scot is great in trade and commerce ; nor do 
the nobility of his country disdain to identify them- 
selyes with those pursuits from which so great a pro- 
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portion of our true glory is derived. We have seen 
with pleasure the name of the Honourable Mr Frazer 
figuring upon a brass plate on the door of an eminent 
mercantile house in the city; and we are vulgar 
enough to imagine the scion of a noble house looks 
quite as much to advantage in that place as on the 
steps of Crockford's, or in the profligate society of the 
Saloon. 

But it is the excursive character of his enterprise 
that more than any other quality distinguishes the 
adventurer of Scotland : 

^ All nations that the eye of heaven visits^ 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens." 

He teaches his necessity to reason thus, for 
'^ There is no virtue like necessity." 

The wide world to him seems only a great adventure, 
and nations merely objects of speculation. He goes 
from his home, an adventurer for fortune, and without 
fortune he will not return ; do or die is his motto, and 
he sticks to the world like a limpet. 

There are no such things now-a-days as desolate 
islands; every desolate island is sure to furnish its 
enterprising Scotchman. The coast of Africa has no 
terrors for him ; Borneo is not too hot to hold him ; 
he warms his toes on the banks of Slave River to the 
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tune of TuUochg&rum and displays his Paisley shawl 
or Eilmamock nightcap to the admiring gazers of 
Topinamho or Timhuctoo. 

We happened to he in the tavern, hight Edinhurgh 
Castle, one evening, musing, as is our custom, upon 
men and manners, when an original in pea-green coat, 
hrass buttons, and thorough-bred plaiding trews, 
entered, taking his seat vis-a-vis to our bottle of ale ; 
remarking, that he ^'kittled it was Embro'," and 
having upon tasting the liquor, pronounced it '' unco 
guid," we fell naturally enough into conversation. 

Our North British friend had come up to town in 
the hope of investing his little capital, amounting only 
to a few hundred pounds, in some mercantile specula- 
tion, but in vain : many were the tempting offers 
made, as he informed us, of so many hundred per cent 
for his money in this adventure and in that : he was 
too "far north," however, even for the matchless 
money-snatchers of London ; and wherever a bona fide 
investment offered itself, the capital he possessed was 
no object. 

" Hech me, sirs !" exclaimed he, " thae Lunnon lads 
talk o' hunners o' thoosans o' punds sterling, as if they 
were sae mony chucky-stanes ! Hech me ! it 's the 
place for thae moneyed whales to mak sma' wark wi' 
siccan a sprat as I am ; sae, I hae jist made up my 
mind to work my passage till Galifomia, whar I hae a 
brither in the hide an' tallow business. Noo, as ye 
seem a douce lad, we '11 e'en crack anither bottle the- 
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gither ; ye can pay for 't, and 1 11 do the same for 
you the neist time we hae the luck to forgather." 

The probabilities of success of adventurers in Lon- 
don may be estimated from the short, and for that 
reason imperfect, sketch we have given of their pecu- 
liarities. That their advancement can in any degree 
be accelerated or retarded by the fact of their being 
strangers here, we must be permitted to doubt: by 
far the greater amount of the London population is 
denizen : if there are here none of the neighbourly 
sympathies of citizenship, neither are there here its 
neighbourly aversions. 

In insignificant or remote places the arrival of a 
stranger may be regarded with aversion, as taking the 
bread out of somebody's mouth : in London th^ suc- 
cess of every man depends not upon his neighbours, 
but upon hiTnself. It cannot be denied that he has 
difficulties to contend with, but the difficulty of preju- 
dice is not one of them. The graduate of Cambridge or 
Oxford settling in the back-wood of America, will find 
himself far outdone in his clearing operations by the 
native Yankee pioneer of civilization ; so it will be in 
London, where the difficulty of the stranger will be 
found to lie in the want of the same knowledge of 
business, the same amount of capital, or the same 
enterprise as his London competitor. 

It might be as well imagined that the turbot sold 
this morning at Billingsgate will not be eaten this 
evening in Bond Street, because taken in the net of a 
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Datchmaii ; that the bntter we consmne at breakfast 
will be rejected, becanae the product of the dairies of 
Cork or Waterford ; or that the mutton expected to- 
morrow in Newgate market will remain unsold, be- 
cause fattened north of the Tweed ; as that industry 
and enterprise suited to the market, {Jor every thing 
centres in that^) will not find in London, as elsewhere, 
its just and legitimate reward. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



FOBEIGNEBS IN LONDON. 



England ! home of the free, asylum of the braye, 
refuge of refugees, and so forth — in heroic prose, and 
yet more heroic verse, what fine things have, and may 
be, said and sung on this self-glorifying subject, to the 
great joy of the gods and goddesses, in one shilling 
and two shilling galleries ! It is truly delightful to 
witness the ardour with which a British auditory com- 
pliments itself on these occasions upon its excursive 
humanity, transmarine benevolence, and free-trade 
philanthropy ! 

There is a disease well-known to opticians^ wherein 
the patient can see distinctly objects a great way ofi*, 
but is quite incapable of distinguishing such as lie 
immediately under his nose. The artist applies a spec- 
tacle of peculiar construction to remedy this defect ; 
we think it would be a vast advantage to the public 
in general, if ingenious opticians would turn their 
attention to a remedy for that long-sighted benevo- 
lence, which, sweeping the distant horizon for objects 
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of compassion, is blind as bat to the wretchedness and 
destitution abounding at its own doors. 

We confess we think there is an affectation in this 
gad-about benevolence, of which we see now-a-dajs so 
much, too much : there seems about it that sort of 
pitiful ostentation, which induces an Irish gentleman 
to ask eyery body he meets to dinner, when he has 
not dinner enough for his own family at home. 

We confess we are of opinion that charity, though 
it need not end, should begin at home ; and that it is 
time enough when serere distress has been relieyed at 
our own door, to walk to the other end of the earth in 
search of foreign beggars. 

There is, no doubt, a highly gratifying pride in 
fleeing this free and happy country the asylum of fallen 
royalty and discomfited revolutionists — the home of 
tho brave and of the knave — the polar star of wan- 
dering Poles and refugees of all ranks, climes, colours, 
and nations. But, with great respect for Lord Dudley 
Stuart, there is an order of precedence in charity as in 
nobility; our fellow-countrjnnen demand thejww, and 
there is quite enough of misery, if we look for it, 
within the scope of our visible horizon ; when we have 
relieved the pressing necessities of our indigenous 
tribes, it is quite time enough to cast about for 
exotics, wherewith to occupy our overflowing benevo- 
lence. 

Wo know, of course, that it is nauseous and emetical 
to be told that our fellow-countrymen starve outside 
our gates ; such recitals of domestic misery interfere 
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With the process of digestion, and, like the sad realities 
of another place, should never he mentioned to ear? 
polite. Nothing can he more vulgar, uninteresting, 
and anti-sentimental, than the distresses of Hicks, 
Higgins, Figgins, Stuhbs, and all weavers or others 
who are neither rebels nor refugees — who are vulgar 
enough to work if they can get it — who wear no 
bristles between their noses and lips, and who have no 
names ending in rinski ! 

If you stroll down Regent Street, the Quadrant, and 
Waterloo Place, any fine afternoon, you cannot fail to 
remark vast numbers of exotics in glossy black silk 
hats, with moustaches and whiskers to match, hard^ 
inexpressive coats, flash satin vests, unwhisperables 
plaited ridiculously over the hips, glazed leather boots, 
and a profusion of Birmingham jewellery and Bristol 
stones. These gentry smoke very fast, talk very 
loud, or rather chatter intolerably, and look killing 
and impudent at ladies as they pass. 

There is a polished brass knocker at the comer of 
Grosvenor Square, which, when we have touched off 
with a burned cork, as we usually do when passing 
that way, seems the common ancestor of these gentry ; 
certainly they are great fellows, and it is difficult to 
conceive that the town is not their own. Like Samson, 
their strength lies in their hair ; flowing locks, well- 
oiled, brushed, and curled, form a fair proportion of 
their general stock in trade. By their fashion of 
wearing their hair, you may get at their politics. The 
Bonapartist is known by a short bristly nwustacke and 
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staring hair ; la Jeune France is represented by young 
gentlemen wearing their hair clubbishly, after the 
fashion of the Jacobins; these posteriorly hirsute 
gentry are republicans to a man; partisans of the 
existing dynasty wear whiskers ct la Louis Philippe, 
and cvt the moustache ; the Legitimists may at once be 
recognised by dressing like gentlemen. 

The ayocations of these capillary peripatetics are 
mysterious, and not to be got at without difficulty. It 
is to be feared, that the commodities they deal in are 
chiefly contraband, and, like themselves, yery much 
in the fdncy line; artificial flowers, ladies of pleasure, 
rouge et noir^ smuggled lace, loaded dice, Chantilly 
veils, fiddle-strings, gamesters, or-molu clocks, and 
Chevaliers ^IndvMrie. The habitat of the animal, as 
naturalists would say, lies almost altogether about the 
Quadrant, Waterloo Place, and Leicester Square, espe- 
cially the latter, where Hotels Frangaises and Cafes 
d, la mode de Paris abound, and where may be had 
diners d la carte^ vins a totisprix^ and pain a discretion. 
Hereabouts, moreover, are most of those inferior gam- 
bling-houses, or " silver hells,** where so many young 
men about town get relieved of their superfluous cash ; 
houses of no particular reputation, cigar-shops, where 
other commodities than cigars are saleable — cheap 
gun shops, trinkum-trankum shops ; small shellfish 
shops, — and equivocal emporia of every description. 

In the coffee-houses about this Frenchified neigh- 
bourhood, the gentlemen we have been introducing to 
the reader abound in such numbers, aa to make it 
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necessary to set aside a " petty France" in each, for 
their particular accommodation. Here, under the 
auspices of a " Napoleon le Grand" in plaster of 
Paris, crowned with a wreath of immortelles^ they 
play dominoes, smoke, read the Charivari^ I! Ami du 
Fewple^ and Le National ; and may be heard any 
night of the week, especially on Sundays, discussing 
politics and things in general, somewhat in the manner 
and form following : — that is to say, 

" Parlona done de la guerre ? — Vill you bring me 
une demi-tasse cafS^ et von grande circonference de 
toast, buttered on de von side and de oder ? — le gros 
hete^ Louis Philippe I — Ah ! Bah I — Mon IHeu — 
Sacre bleu — Ha I Ha ! — have you never got two 
pennies to give me for von halfpenny? — a has 
les tyrans ! — dem had cafe I — apropos de hottes^ par- 
Ions de — vous le trouverez^ fen vous assure^ la SocietS 
d! Assassins du Roi^ homimes pleins d^honneur — shall it 
rain yesterday? — I tink it vash — le grosse poire, 
Louis Fhil — Sacre nom de — Too — too, my littel 
deer, vill you not give me von littel kiss ? — he ! he ! 
he ! — Chantons — tira la la — tira la la / — JSavez- 
wms, mon ami, que la Repvblique toujours — parhleu I 

— que le dindon farcSe aux truffes cest la belle chose. 

— Ciel I L*Empereur netait pas Ttiort, ni serait-il 
jamms — quatre sous pour cette demi-tasse of nasty 
cafS — cest Spouvantahle, tira la la I — Le National 
aujourdhui dit, que Madame Munoz cest — quelle 
aille aux tous les diables I — Nimporte, I have paid 
for you to-morrow before yesterday — Shikspur, hah ! 
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le Grand Comeille etavt le sevl homine du monde^ qui 

— tira la la^ tira la la ! — regardez-vous le dvapha* 
nisme de ce morceau de pain'-r-Angleterre cest, sans 
doube^ vUain pays pour la mtisique et la danse — bring 
me la change, trois sous^ yon hal^enny two pennies 

— Vive la Charte ! — Ecoutez^ demidcmzaine huitres 
de Cancale — hon — trois plats au chmx — tres hon 

— Vive la Revolution Etemelle I — A has Louis PhU- 
lipe et Us proprietaires de tons les Cafes de guatre 
sous ! — Hi ! hi ! — J* en suis d'accorde — I prescribe 
to dat," — So run thej on until the hour of shutting 
shop. 

Italians do not muster sufficiently strong here to 
enable us to depict their peculiarities en masse; nor 
is there any very striking indiyiduality, still less any 
marked nationality, giving them particular claims 
upon our notice. The privation of a national character 
never fails to have a bad effect upon the character of 
the individual ; it is not merely upon the nation that 
oppression marks its brand of ignominy, but upon 
every man, woman, and child, belonging to the nation^ 
which is enslaved. 

When a people no longer boasts national interests^ 
their pride takes fire at the expense of their fellow- 
countrymen of the next province — and thus it is with 
Italy ; the Milanese looks with dislike upon the Vene- 
tian, the Venetian despises the Bolognese, the latter 
shuns comparison with the serfs of the Church* The 
Calabrian Highlander abhors the cowardly ragamuffinry 
of the two Sicilies, although reluctantly submitting to 
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their dominion. The Florentine, rich in the fertility 
of hi8 country, pities and despises the other children 
of fair Italy. 

Yet Italy must ever assert her supremacy. Rome, 
once mistress of the world, still asserts the shadow of 
a sacerdotal sovereignty, triple crowned, seated upon 
her seven hills ; forwarding legions of priests, monks, 
and friars to every comer of the habitable globe, and 
ever striving to reconquer the spiritual domination she 
once exercised over states and men. Italy, once glo- 
rious in the songs of Horace and Virgil, and again in 
the strains of Dante and Ariosto, now, alas ! glorifies 
herself in the flexile trills of a cantatizing Signora, and 
finds her greatest and most renowned son within the 
girdle that embraces the vast circumference of the 
large Lablache. From the empire of the GsBsars, they 
have descended to the supremacy of cameo cutters — 
from the Metelli, we stoop to contemplate Mosaics — 
workers in tufa replace the Tarquins — Palladio is re- 
presented by artificers in cork — Dante and Petrarch 
by jingling improvisatori — the legions of the empire 
by multitudes of friars and priests — Michael Angelo 
is a man of alabaster images — Eaphael the ^^ divine," 
a copier of old masters for the American market. 

Thus, mighty, powerful, glorious Britain, might it 
one day be with thee and thy sons — if thy sons con- 
sented basely to survive thy Ml. Then might the re- 
presentatives of thy master-spirits exhibit penny shows 
in the streets of foreign cities, and spout doggerel 
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verses at the comers ; then might thy merchant princes 
wander, pedhurs of petty wares, from clime to clime ; 
then might thy nohility let lodgings, furnished and un- 
famished, and thy daughters go for dancing women 
and singing women into all lands ; then might thy 
national glory he represented hy chaplets, wreathing 
the heads of pritna donna Johnson, or contralto Smith ; 
then might thy effeminate seamen creep along-shore, 
and give old ocean his own again ; then might thy traffic 
lie in dancing-masters, sausages, hrimstone, hulls and 
excommunications ; then might the men of Kent find 
their poor amhition in reviling the men of Northumber- 
land — the Torkshireman and the Cornish man swear 
eternal enmity! This living without life, this non- 
existent existence, can never be tht/ lot; if degradation 
is to come, death must lead the procession, and who- 
ever would enslave thee, must enslave thee in thy 
grave; the good ship Old England has weathered 
many a tough gale, and will weather many more than 
her crew shall live to fight against. 

If, in the revolutions of empires, her day of decline 
mtiM come, historians of the future will record of once 
mighty England — she broke who never bent — she 
sank who never would succumb — she left no willing 
slaves memorials of her shame. Like one of the guar- 
dian giants that once prowled along her coast, she 
fought to the last, as often she had fought before, 
against the aggregated might of hostile nations ; with 
colours nailed to the mast, she gloriously descended 
into the bosom of her subject deep, while the blaza of 
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parting light that heralded her rest, lives along the 
wave, a terror and a warning to all nations ! 

If the native of Italy possesses no national pride, 
neither has he that flippant, cocksparrow-like licen- 
tiousness of manner characteristic of your modem 
Gaul ; those poor men who carry ahout the streets of 
London casts in plaster of Paris, are remarkable for 
good-humour, courtesy, and patient endurance of hard- 
ship, hunger, and fatigue. 

Thb Savoyasds are noted as the monopolists of our 
out-of-door's music — the minstrels of the streets and 
lanes, the grinders of our extrinsic harmony. Hateful 
are they in the sight of porters of Inns of Court, and 
much beloved of little children and nursery-maids: 
frumpish old maids and bitter bachelors, who have no 
music in their souls, drive them away rudely from 
their inhospitable doors; but tender mothers, with 
many little ones, welcome them on each returning 
Saturday with halfpennies, crusts, and cheese-parings, 
pitying them, wanderers far from their friends and 
native land ; while circumhabitant infancy and child- 
hood congregate around the smiling minstrel, melted 
by the pathetic cadences of " All round my hat," or 
stimulated to saltatory exercitations by the toe-and- 
heel-inspiriting air of " Jump Jim Crow." 

Their little rotund chubby faces beaming with 
smiles ; the poor grinder, though hungry, perchance, 
or cold, responding to their merriment with a hop, 
skip, and jump, an accompanying whistle, and a good- 
humoured grin ; the affectionate mothers in the back- 
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ground looking on with that look of mingled pride 
and tenderness, the mother's own expression — make 
a picture we often stop and gaze at, wishing for the 
pencil of a Wilkie. 

The Sayoyards, among whom, by the way, are com- 
prised Tyrolese, Genoese, Sardinians, and Italians 
proper, have their ambitions like other men. One is 
happy in the possession of a pair of white mice — 
another glorified in the tricks of a mischievous monkey; 
all grades of mechanical music belong to them, from 
the discordant hurdy-gurdy to the organ imitative of 
a full band. The ne plus uUra of their art, however, 
is the conduct of their *' comedie" as they call it^ 
which, being interpreted, meaneth no more or less than 
a puppet-show. The popularity of these exhibitions, 
though considerable, never rises to that height of en- 
thusiasm wherewith our populace receive the immortal 
Punch, now naturalized in our northern clime, and, to 
the manner of the people, adapted, if not bom. 

The poor Savoyards are eminently gregarious, hud- 
dling together in narrow courts and alleys on the 
northern side of Holbom, whence you may see them 
set out in groups, on Sunday mornings, for Primrose 
Hill, Hampstead, and Highgate, where, in the shady 
woods or sunny meadows, they idle away the livelong 
summer s day, indulging in fond remembrances of their 
far distant mountain home, and laying up in their pul- 
monaxy apparatus, as much fresh air as serves them 
for the week ensuing. It is truly miraculous how 
those poor creatures make out life, paying, as they do. 
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extortionate sums for the use of their music mills, to 
those who make a trade of letting them out for hire, 
faring hard, ill-lodged, and exposed to all weathers ; 
yet do they struggle on in the hope of saving a few 
pounds, wherewith to support their aged parents, or 
settle themselves for life in the pleasant valleys they 
have left behind. 

Spaniabds we see little of in London ; they form 
a very minute fraction of the adventuring foreigners 
who swell our full tide of existence. Incapable from 
character and habit of exertions of trifling ingenuity, 
and from the long and destructive wars that have 
desolated their country, indifferent to trade, manufac- 
ture, or commerce, they have neither great nor petty 
business, to attract them here. The wine, cork, fruit, 
and cigar trades, occupy a few merchants of no great 
note in the city; a few obtain a precarious subsistence 
by teaching their language, or the guitar. They have 
no peculiarities to distinguish them from other conti- 
nental foreigners, except it may be the high feeling, 
grave deportment, and formal politesse^ characteristic 
of their nation; whenever you meet a Spaniard in 
London, you may be sure, whether he be poor or rich, 
you come in contact with a gentleman. 

Germans we have in abundance: clockmakers, 
musicians, teachers of languages, bookbinders, and 
artisans of various descriptions; mute, inglorious 
Stulzes in great numbers, attracted hither by the 
uncontrollable propensity of our indigenous snips to 
indulge in the striking absurdity of "strikes." By 
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tbe way, our native-born artisans of all sorts, give 
eyeiy encouragement to the inundation of swarms of 
foreigners, by reckless indulgence in suicidal combi- 
nation against their employers, not seeing that every 
recurring ^ strike" brings into the labour-market 
hundreds of interlopers, who cannot so easily be got 
nd of, thus lowering the wages of the home artisan, 
and spreading distress among our humbler population. 
Your German in London resembles your German any-- 
where else ; a heavy, dunder-headed, gross, beer-and- 
bacco-bemuzzed individual, but dogged and steady at 
his work, patient, and generally trustworthy. 

AiCEBiOANS are to be found in the Commercial 
quarters of our world, but by no means in the number? 
they contribute to Liverpool, where they maybe found 
at every evening party. As we do not in these papers 
intend to inflict upon the reader descriptions of that 
which we have not had leisure and opportunity to 
contemplate, we cannot undertake to describe the 
American in England. Once, and only once, had we an 
opportunity of contemplating the native-bom Yankee, 
at the hospitable board of a commercial acquaintance 
in the city. 

The biped was certainly curious, we might say 
unique. Though, as we have said, we cannot under- 
take to describe the species, we make no scruple 
of identifying the individual, in the hope that our 
Zoological Society may secure the animal without loss 
of time. The genius in question, rejoiced in long dark 
hair and sallow dyspeptic countenance, was attired in 
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an amorphous blue coat, with huge brass buttons, a 
flaming vest, profusion of projected shirt and double 
ruffle, boots shaped like fire-buckets, nankeen un- 
whisperables fluttering about his limbs, resembling a 
purser s couple of shirts on a couple of handspikes, a 
white neckcloth with loose tie, and a chum-shaped 
castor under his arm. At first, we concluded he must 
be lunatic, but felt relieved upon hearing that he was 
only republican. 

He ate much, drank deep, talked loudly and inces- 
santly: his topics were varied, and, as we thought, 
somewhat tinctured with incongruity. From one sub- 
ject he rattled to another, dogmatizing and soliloquiz- 
ing : ^ free and independent — niggers ; rights of man 
— L3nich law : fourth of July — slave breeding : civil 
and religious liberty — tar and feathers : John Tyler 
— Jim Crow : (these he called great men — the latter 
i»ay be) — com laws — loafers : shin-plasters — Van 
Buren : Congress — locofocos : civilization — Kentucky : 
ex-President Adams, and the puddings made of Cob- 
bett's com and treacle, which said Adams had every 
day for dinner : General Jackson — clam soup : can- 
vass backs — Governor Biddle," and so on, from the 
beginning of the fish to the end of the Madeira. 

On the retirement of the ladies, this extraordinary 
mammal called for brandy and cigars ; which, being 
forthwith provided, he proceeded to imbibe and exhale, 
talking from between his teeth in a high nasal tone, 
expectorating, at short intervals, betwixt the bars of 
the grate, with the precision of a Chickaaaw rifleman. 
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The impression produced upon the company by the 
conduct and conversation of this .sample of transatlan- 
tic humanity, appeared to be, unqualified disgust with 
Christopher Oolombus for having discovered America, 
and a general inclination to take refuge with the 
ladies. 

We should be sorry indeed to suppose that this re- 
markable item represented his nation ; on the contrary, 
we imagine him to have been a living caricature of tbe 
American citizen, who is no doubt modest, well-bred, 
Christian-like, and senable, as becomes lus British 
origin. These ridiculous stories of Lynch Law, tar 
and feathers, John Tylers and Jim Crows, we take to 
be merely little imaginary extravaganzas, in which 
men will at times indulge, who know that the listener 
must travel four thousand miles to be able to contra- 
dict them. 

The Hebrew Nation next claims a share of our 
attention, as representing the most numerous, impor- 
tant, and wealthy body of distinct people in London. 
It may be considered strange, that we should include 
our notice of the Jews under the head of foreigners in 
London, since they are our fellow-countrymen, and 
fellow-citizens, as Sir Moses Montifiori and Sir David 
Solomons (by the way, Sir Moses has an oddity of 
sound about it, reminding us of the father of chemistry, 
and brother of the Earl of Cork) can abundantly 
testify. 

Yet, when we reflect that this most ancient, curious, 
and surpassingly interesting people, not only refuse to 
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mingle or amalgamate with us, but maintain, with in- 
flexible perseverance, not merely their religious tenets, 
but their distinctive character a£i a nation, we may be 
excused from classing a people so foreign in fact, if 
not in law, under our present division. 

The man who can look a Jew full in the face 
without perusing in his oval phiz, high, pale fore- 
head, dark, protuberant, flajshing eye, a volume of 
the romance of history more eloquent than Josephus 
ever writ, must have no more association in his pate 
than a block of the New Patent Timber Paving Com- 
pany. 

Talk of pedigrees, forsooth! — tell us of the Talbots, 
Percys, Howards, and such like mushrooms of yester- 
day ! — shew us a Jew, and we will shew you a man 
Whose genealogical tree springs from Abraham's bosom 
— whose family is older than the Decalogue, and who 
bears incontrovertible evidence in every line of his 
oriental countenance, of the authenticity of his descent 
through myriads of successive generations. You see 
in him a living argument of the truth of Divine revela^ 
tion — in him you behold the literal fulfilment of the 
prophecies. With him you ascend the stream of 
time, not voyaging by the help of dim, uncertain, and 
fsdlacious light of tradition, but guided by an emana- 
tion of the same light, which, to his nation, was ^^ a 
cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night." In him 
yon see the representative of the once favoured people 
of God, to whom, a£i to the chosen of all mankind. He 
revealed himself their legislator, protector, and king ; 
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who brought them out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. '' Israelites," as Saint Paal 
saith, '^to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises : whose are 
the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
Amen." 

You behold him established, aa it were for ever, in 
the pleajsant places allotted him : yon trace him by the 
peculiar mercy of his God in his transition states from 
bondage to freedom ; and by the innate depravity of 
his human nature, from prosperity to insolence, ingra- 
titude, and rebellion. Following him on, you find him 
the serf of Kome; you trace him from the smouldering 
ashes of Jerusalem, an outcast and a wanderer to all 
lands : the persecutor of Christ, you find him the per- 
secuted of Christians, bearing all things, suffering all 
things, strong in the pride of human knowledge, stiff- 
necked and gainsaying, hoping all things, '^ For the 
Lord will have mercy on Jacob, and will yet choose 
Israel, and set them in their own land: and the 
strangers shall be joined with them, and they shall 
cleave to the house of Jacob. And the people shall 
take them, and bring them to their place: and the 
house • of Israel shall possess them in the land of the 
Lord, for servants and handmaids; and they shall 
take them captive whose captives they were; and 
they shall rule over their oppressors." 

The associations connected with the history of the 
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Jews are oppiesBive in interest, and would lead us far 
away from the humble and unpretending picture of 
manners we have proposed to limn in our homely 
Dutch-like way ; he who would bring out in colours 
of truth and nature the romance of Jewish history, 
must be the Raphael, not the Teniers, of the pen. 

When you are awoke early in the morning by the 
reiterated cry of "Old Clo" — or when the cunning 
little Isaac, who frequents our court, seduces all the 
good housewives to their doors and windows by the 
dulcet strains of his accordion, only to poke them into 
an exchange of a siiit of discarded wearables for 
a soup plate, soap dish, or some other article of his 
miscellaneous crockery — you have no idea of Jews or 
Judaism in London. You must pack up your " traps," 
make under our experienced tutelage a voyage into the 
East by Hbuss or cab, when we shall shew you the 
Hebrew qtiartier^ and initiate you into many of the 
peculiarities of Hebrew life. 

The Jewish quarter, then, is bounded to the north 
by High Street, Spitalfields — to the east by Middle- 
sex Street, popularly known and called Petticoat 
Lane — to the south by Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, 
and the hither end of Whitechapel — to the west by 
Bishopsgate Street. This is literally the New Jeru- 
salem : here we Christians are foreigners, strangers in 
a strange land : here, over the doors, are inscribed 
pot-hooks and vowel points, indicative, to those who 
understand them, that Moses Abrahams fumisheth 
" slops" for home consumption and exportation — this 
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we naturally conclude to be the meaning from the 
articles exhibited in the windows; for though the 
sign be Hebrew to them, we need hardly say that it 
is Greek to us. Within the area bounded as above 
described, but especially about Bevis Marks, Hounds- 
ditch, St Mary Axe, and Petticoat Lane, you might 
readily imagine yourself transported . to Frankfort, 
Warsaw, or any place enjoying a superabundant Jewish 
population. Here, every face is of the shape, and 
somewhat of the complexion, of a turkey egg ; every 
brow pencilled in an arch of exact ellipse; every nose 
modelled after the proboscis olF a Toucan; locks as 
bushy and black as those of Absalom abound, and 
beards of the patriarchal ages. Here, and hereabouts, 
Isaac kills beef and mutton according to the old dis- 
pensation : Jacob receives accidental silver spoons, and 
consigns gold watches, now warranted never more to 
lose a second, to the crucible, kept always at white 
heat in his little dark cellar, and no qiiestions asked. 

Here, at the comers, Rebecca disposes of fried liver 
and 'tatoes, smoking hot, on little bright burnished 
copper platters, to all the tribes of Israel not prohi- 
bited by law to eat — that is to say, to all who possess 
the solitary "brown" wherewith to purchase the 
appetizing dainty. Solomon negotiates in the matter 
of rags : Esther rejoices in a brisk little business of 
flat fish fried in oil — a species of dainty in which the 
Jews alone excel; Moses and Aaron keep separate 
marine stores, where every earthly thing, furtively 
acquired, from a chain cable to a wine bottle, finds a 
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ready sale. Eachel, albeit a widow, dispenses from 
behind the bar ^^ short*' and ^^ heavy*' to the thirsty 
tribes : Ruth deals wholesale in oranges and other 
foreign fruits : Melchizedek dabbleth in Hebrew books 
and tracts : Absalom sells opium and Turkey Rhubarb : 
Mordecai is a '' crimp," the vulture of seafaring men. 
Nothing is to be seen above, below, around, but Jewish 
physiognomies, Jewish houses, and Jewish occupations. 
The avidity with which this, in one sense, primitive 
people pursues gain, is not wonderful, when we reflect 
that gain is all that the, till lately, unrelenting perse- 
cution of the Christian has left them to pursue : with 
money, in the dark days of their history, have they 
purcluused the poor privilege, to live : with money have 
they secured for themselves in one country connivance, 
in another toleration, in a third citizenship : with 
money have they made war, and set by the ears 
hostile Nazarenes : with money have they negotiated 
peace — transferred from king to king diadems and 
sceptres — playing at chuck-farthing with the fates 
and fortunes of European and Asiatic nations. The 
same all-absorbing thirst of gold that formed the lead- 
ing principle in the life of that pillar of the Stock 
Exchange, the well-remembered Rothschild, animates 
the merest Israelitish urchin who follows through the 
streets his bearded progenitor, esquire of the clothes' 
bag. To the pursuit of gain all their energies are 
directed with an intensity, unscrupulosity, and perse- 
verance unknown to, and unattempted by, any 
Christian people: money they must and will have. 
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^' rem, quocunque modo rem :" the lowest depths of 
knavery, chicanery, and extortion, are practised by 
some to accomplish this the end of their existence. 
For this the infamous ^ crimp" grasps the hard earnings 
of the unsuspecting seaman as soon as he steps upon 
his native shore, and then spurns him naked into the 
street i for this the marine store-dealers and receivers 
open their seminaries of theft : for this the current 
coin of the realm is clipped, and ingots and sovereigns 
perspire : for this the pander entraps, and the bawd 
opens wide the gates that lead to everlasting death, 
trafficking in Christian flesh for purposes worse than 
the worst of slavery. 

We are no advocates for renewing the barbarities of 
the Edwards and the Henries, when a Jew^s tooth was 
rated at a thousand pounds good and lawful moneys of 
our Sovereign Lord the King, or for making our friend 
Nasmyth extractor-general of the tusk-tax: yet we 
must candidly confess, that when we see the daughter 
of a Christian man patrolling the streets, decorated in 
the trumpery properties of a Jewish brothel, while the 
devil's dam, in the shape of a hideous Hebrew ha^, 
follows the poor unfortunate, like the shadow of death, 
to clutch the wages of her shame, we really think a 
Christian government might, without any hazard of 
public odium, string up at the doors of their own dens, 
Mother Abrahams, Mother Isaacs, and Mother Jacobs. 
But, after all, perhaps it is better as it is : if this 
abominable traffic mm^ be connived at, it is better that 
those should have the monopoly who have nothing in 
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common with us, save that which the wea^l has in. 
common with its prey : those who have made a god of 
manmion, worshipping the golden calf with the tenfold 
idolatry of their fathers. 

There are various kinds of industry — the industry 
of enterprise, the industry of saving, the industry of 
toil ; the industrial characteristic of the Jew, is indus- 
try of over-reaching; other men are content to do 
business, the Jew must do you, A curious instance 
of this irreclaimable propensity in the Ten Tribes to 
catch with instinctive claw whatever does not appear 
to be honestly come by, occurred no great while since 
in the city. 

A respectable man, possessed of a considerable stock 
of an article which hung heavy upon his hands, and 
which happened to be particularly suitable to the 
Jewish market, offered his commodity to several of 
the nation at a great sacrifice, but without success ; 
a happy thought struck him, that what their hard 
hearts might deny, their charitable avarice might 
afford. Accordingly, in the clouds of night, our trader 
repaired to the warehouse of one of the Moseses, noted 
for his constitutional politesse in abstaining from im- 
pertinent questions of the " how came you by it" form 
of interrogation : acquainting the Jew with his posses- 
sion of a certain quantity of a certain article which he 
was obliged to dispose of under peculiar circumstances. 

Moses jumped at the bait like a ravenous pike, and 
under the supposition, natural enough under the cir- 
cumstances, that the goods were stolen, actually offered. 
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and paid, more for the articles than the fair market 
price. When the truth came out, poor Moses, who 
purchased the articles bona fide stolen, as he fondly 
imagined, was overcome with the agonizing thought 
that they had been honestly bought and paid for ; the 
speculation, so foreign to his line of business, and his 
ideas of mercantile honour, overcame him, and taking 
a sharp razor, he cut his way through the jugular, as 
Dr Jonathan Swift would have said, to his own place. 

Many and wonderous are the shows of London ; but 
among all the London shows, there is not to the 
reflecting student of human nature a more remarkable 
show than the Clothes' Exchange of Cutler Street, 
Houndsditch, or, as it is popularly called, Rag Fair. 
It is a scene full of speculation — full to overflowing ; 
a lively picture of the vicissitudes of sublunary 
things. 

Here may the philosophic historian contemplate and 
record the decline and fall of a Stulz-built coat, the 
mutations of a military uniform, the anarchy of a 
cotton gown, and the revolutions of a pair of breeches. 
Hence, as from a great museum, could D'Orsay form a 
collection of fashions from the earliest ages to the 
present time. Here the political economist could illus- 
trate tangibly his theory of vested rights, and the 
moralist find ample materials for an essay on bad 
habits. Here are turned coats sufficient for the cloth- 
ing both Houses of Parliament. Here, as to a work- 
house, all that is worthless and worn-out finds its 
way ; here are represented, in their several discarded 
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skins or sloughs, the '^ out-at-elbows peer and desperate 
dandy." The " seedy swell" is here in a greasy New- 
mariiet cut ; the literary man represented by a rusty 
suit of melancholy black ; the subaltern officer's second* 
worst uniform coat ; the despairing lawyer s unliqui- 
dated gown ; the discarded footman's tawdry livery ; 
in short, here, and here alone, can you truly and fully, 
without affectation or disguise, contemplate the outward 
and visible man — man created by tailors. 

You may behold the metamorphoses produced by 
their rising and their falling fortunes in the microcosm 
of Bag Fair ; through it must pass, at one stage or 
another, half the secondr-hand habiliments of the em- 
pire. That chocolate silk dress, flung yesterday morn- 
ing from a duchess to her favourite waiting- woman, 
in the evening is transferred, for a con-si-de-ration, to 
one of the tribe of Benjamin, and loud and angry may 
yott now hear the contention between the purchaser 
and seller. Those crimson plush breeches we beheld a 
twelvemonth ago investing the limbs of a footman of 
the Marchioness of Oholmondeley ; that venerable 
patriarch now holding them between him and the light 
is concluding the purchase from brother ^^ Sholomonsh" 
for a shilling ; before night they will be disposed of 
for haJf-ar-crown, payable by instalments, to a dustman 
in Gravel Lane. 

A foolish, extravagant, and mischievous term has 
crept into our dictionaries, which is productive of 
much detriment to the Christian, and great wealth to 
the Hebrew nation, when applied, as it usually is, in 

TOL. z. B 
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denrion of onr fiuthfiil habilimoits — tbe woid ^ tDom- 
cnt ;" and a more dusipatod word — a word more 
addicted to numing up bills and running out money — 
a word more directly sobrersiYe of the liberty of tiie 
subject who is in the habit of encouraging it, — does not 
exist under the ^ Ws" of any known yocabnlaiy. It 
is a yillainous word, and has been the ruin of many 
a respectable fEunily. 

Your child's clothes lately made are ^ worn out ;" 
your wife's gowns, paid for only a month ago, are 
*' worn out," though we know very well the gowns are 
good as new, the only thing worn out being the 
fashion : her bonnets are ^^ worn out" in consequence 
of the changeableness of the weather — meaning of the 
fashion. Your servant^ liveries and livery hats are 
always worn out, which is no way wonderful, consider- 
ing that wearing out every thing belonging to their 
masters is the chief end of their existence: your 
harness is worn oat, your horses are worn out, your 
carriage is worn out : last of all, your patience is worn 
out : every thing in your establishment is worn to k 
thread, and so are you. 

Go study morals in Rag Fair ; any hour of the day, 
from nine in the morning until six at night, will you 
hear eloquent sermons from the lips of Eabbis upon 
the wickedness and folly of supposing that any habili- 
ment in human shape divine can ever be worn out. 
Go, dull clod, and behold the hats, coats, gowns, 
petticoats, bonnets, and shawls, which you and your 
wife, tempting the wrath of Providence, have sacri- 
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legiously sold as good for little, or benevolently given 
away as good for nothing. There may you behold 
the third best hat you presented to ourselves the other 
day, in regard to what you were pleased to call our 
distinguished literary attainments, and which you told 
your lady wife you might aa well give away, being 
half a size too little for your head, besides not being 
worth three-halfpence, and which we incontinently 
trucked for twopennorth of Betts' patent brandy ; to- 
morrow that hat, furbished into a second birth, new 
lined and banded, will be found ticketed in Holywell 
Street at six>and-sixpence, not merely as good, but, as 
Moses will tell you, clinching the asseveration with an 
oath, '' more betterer as new." 

Regard that chaos of old boots — boots, did we say ? 
old leathers rather : a bushel of boots for one-and- 
sixpence ; next week, having gone through the hands 
of a score of renovators, you may behold these iden- 
tical leathers black-balled to the nines, on a stall in 
Field Lane, sold for haJf-a-guinea a pair, and war- 
ranted to any thing — wear and tear only excepted. 

Behold that venerable ruin of a coat; powers of 
tatters! is it possible that Mr Pobble O'Eeefe, the 
Irish importer, is about to add that venerable remain 
to his dilapidated ^ properties ?* 

It is so. He has turned the vestment inside out, 
over and over again, looking for the right side, but in 
vain ; the garment having been turned so often that 
both sides afe wrong ones. Now he holds it expanded 
upon his arms between him and the light, which 
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streams in broken rays through sundry apertures* 
Anon, he exhibits a ''joey" between his thumb and 
forefinger ; Moses extends three digits in reply ; the 
Milesian shakes his head; the Hebrew plucks his 
beard, dances about on his axis, uttering untranslatable 
imprecations. Mr Pobble O'Eeefe, moved by the 
pathos of Moses, exhibits in addition a couple of 
" browns;" the bargain is struck, the " tin" transferred, 
and the rag forked into the wareroom above stairs, to 
be packed for exportation. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of transactions like 
these, make up the mighty business of Bag Pair. 

The adventuring tourist, however, who would see 
it in all its glory, must take care not to choose Satur- 
day for his visit. This, the busiest, most bustling day 
of the week in other quarters of the town, is here, and 
hereabouts, the day of Hebrew rest, recreation, and 
devotion. On the afternoon of Friday, all business 
is suspended. 

The men perform their weekly ablutions, and the 
women, having set their houses in order, put on their 
dresses of bright scarlet or staring yellow, and having 
decorated themselves with ear-rings, bracelets, and 
necklaces of the precious metals, or, in their default, 
of mosaic gold, bring forth chairs and tables, seating 
themselves before their several doors, in the true 
oriental fashion. 

Then issue forth the male children of Judah, dressed 
in all their best, to exchange courtesies with Eachel 
and Rebecca. Tables covered with cloths of imposing 
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whiteness, upon which candles bum during the even- 
ing, are placed near the windows. 

A Friday supper answering to our Sunday dinner 
is prepared, of the best each house affords, and if we 
may judge from the savouiy steams that permeate 
the ambient air, provisions of the best are hereabouts 
in great plenty. 

On summer evenings, when the weather permits to 
its full extent the out-of-doors relaxation in which 
this peculiar people delights, Petticoat Lane, swarming 
with black flowing locks, olive complexions, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow, and orange dresses, mosaic gold and 
imitative precious stones, realizes to a vivid imagination 
those oriental bazaars wherein Haroun al Easchid de- 
lighted to wander, unnoticed and unregarded, in search 
of the picturesque in human character and conduct. 

Saturday, in the Hebrew quartier^ is a day of devo- 
tion and of rest. The perpetual din of the Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and the 
compulsory idleness of the Christian Sabbath, is ex- 
changed for complete repose. Every shop is shut, 
every avocation suspended. If the traveller happen 
not to encounter the congregations in the way to or 
from the several synagogues, in the course of his 
perambulations, he may readily imagine the neigh- 
bourhood utterly deserted. It is truly a striking 
contrast between the almost conventual silence on 
that day of Bevis Marks, Houndsditch, and St Mary 
Axe, and the excessive noise and bustle of White- 
chapel, Blshopsgate, and LeadenhaUL 
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How onr Sabbath is observed in the Jewish neigh- 
bonrhoods, may be best estimated from the foUowing 
notice, which we observed on onr latest visit to the 
neighbourhood of Rag Fair, posted against the booth 
which the authorities have lately erected for the better 
accommodation of those engaged in ^ de ragsh l»^- 
ness." The notice is as follows : — 

^Business will commence at this Exchange on 
Sunday mornings, at ten o'clock. By order of the 
managers, *^ Moses Abrahams.'* 

The toleration of Sunday trading, enjoyed by the 
Jewish community, is truly creditable to our city 
authorities. There is, it is true, the hypocrisy of half-> 
shutters, but the real business of Bag Fair goes on aj» 
briskly, though more silently, on the Sabbath^ {<yur 
Sabbath, that is to say,) as on any other day of the 
week. The reason for this exemption we must leave 
city Solons to define; but it certainly does excite 
strange and repugnant sensations, when passdng from 
the Jewish quarter, in the plenitude of its exemption 
from the repose of the Christian Sabbath, we come 
upon a little ragged urchin of our own persuasion, 
with his forfeited stock of oranges and nuts, dragged 
through the streets by a stalwart policeman, an ex- 
ample to Sunday traders, and consigned to durance vile 
for the horrible crime of sacrilegiously attempting to 
earn twopence wherewith to procure a morsel of bread, 
for a bedridden father it may be, or a widowed mother. 
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There is surely something rotten in this. 

If Sunday trading is an abomination, we cannot see . 
why toe are liable to penalties in the exercise of that 
profanation which is connived at among the Jews, 
only because they choose to observe strictly their own 
Sabbath, while openly violating ours. 

The care which the members of the Hebrew per- 
suasion take of their own poor, is highly creditable to 
them as a body, and worthy all imitation. You see 
many poor Jews, but never a Jewish beggar. Their 
hospitals, asylums, and benevolent societies, embrace 
every variety of distress to which their unfortunate 
brethren may be exposed. Instead of hunting, as we 
do, for paupers and vagabonds over the face of the 
earth whereon to bestow their benevolence, their 
laudable selfishness takes care of its own in the first 
instance, and their overplus only finds its way to 
general purposes of charity. The sooner we begin to 
imitate our Hebrew fellow-citizens in this particular, 
the better. 

Our object in these papers being, as the reader will 
by this time have observed, less the delineation of the 
physique than of the morale of London life, we abstain 
purposely from any description of the public buildings 
appropriated to Jewish worship, or of the ceremonies 
therein performed ; these properly belong to another 
division of our subject. 

Gn?siES we see little of in London: this nomade 
tribe seldom penetrate into our streets, or take up their 
abode permanently among us. We recollect once, and 
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once only, seeing one of their carayans pass along- 
Cheapside, on its way to Fairiop £Eur, in all pro- 
bability. 

A tribe of wandering Arabs could not have excited 
more astonishment ; the swarthy countenances of the 
men, the mascularUy of the women, wrapped up in 
tattered blankets, with scarlet iLerchiefs bound around 
their heads; the children barefooted, and all but 
naked ; their moveable house, the chimney smoking as 
they journeyed along, rendered the group a show of 
the moment, to be stared at, laughed at, and forgotten. 

Yet London affords to this extraordinary people a 
plenteous harvest; the suburban fairs, now happily 
limited in their noxious influences, gather together 
multitudes of simple holiday-folks, of whom the gipay 
tribe reap a rich contribution for services rendered in 
anticipating the decrees of fate, and bestowing the 
favours of fortune, like the sunshine, equally upon the 
worthy and unworthy, the just and the unjust. 

In regarding the multitudes of adventurers, foreign 
and domestic, to which London affords an asylum and 
a livelihood, of one sort or other, we cannot be insen- 
sible of the small amount of individual wealth they 
accumulate, or of the insignificance of their services. 
It is to the character of the native-bom citizens that 
this mighty world owes all its wealth, all its influence, 
and all its importance. 

How petty, in comparison with our London mer- 
chant, our London tradesman, our London manufac- 
turer, appear the chattering Frenchman, the fiddling 
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Italian, the plodding Gennan ; in comparison with the 
magnificence of London industry and enterprise, how 
poor is the position occupied even by the tortuous, 
over-reaching, chicaning Jew. 

It is to ourselves we owe all that we call our own. 
The supremacy of the law, based upon free institutions, 
gives us that tranquillity which is the parent of pros- 
perity, and that prosperity which has enabled us to 
reap the rich harvest of our glory ; hence the solidity 
of our national character ; hence our aversion to rash, 
unconsidered change, the instinctive feeling of men 
who are aware that change produces disturbance, and 
who know that disturbance is but the portal to decay. 

From the establishment and fixity of our institu- 
tions have we derived all that has made us avowedly, 
in the eyes of the most envious and hostile nations, the 
most powerful nation upon earth. Can we be more 
than the rnost powerful ? 

While other nations have spent their energies in the 
continual pursuit of actual change, and find that with 
every change all that they have attained is the neces- 
sity of further change, how careful should we be, lest 
that concentration of industry, enterprise, and perse- 
verance, now employed in accumulating, at the utter- 
most ends of the earth, wealth to be diffused, converted, 
and expended at home, should be turned against each 
other, which is only in another way turning each man 
against himself, and lowering the condition of our 
common country ! 

With what intensity of feeling does not the humblest 
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Englklimaii i^ard the honour of his national flag, and 
with what indomitable energy does, he not arenge aa 
insult offered to that flag, the representatiye of his 
might and power. How intimately is not the prosperity, 
glory, and honour of his country mixed up with the 
yery constitution of every one who belongs to this 
country. 

Shall we then do that at home, in our folly, which 
others dare not do abroad in their hate — shall we 
wage a civil war, aiming suicidal blows at the vene- 
rable institutions under whose shade we have grown to 
greatness ? Periods of distress and seasons of depres- 
sion we must experience, in common with the rest of 
the nations of the earth ; but if we preserve ourselves 
in peace, these distresses are casual, these depressions 
temporary ; our resources are all but boundless ; peace, 
order, and repose, have developed them hitherto : peace, 
tranquillity, and repose, must develop them still. 

The unimportance of the foreign adventurers, who 
swarm in our streets, to the great interests of this great 
world, suggest contrasts favourable to our national 
pride, in contemplating the magnitude of the interests 
intrusted to the keeping of our countr3nnen by foreign 
powers. Englishmen organizing navies, and command- 
ing them, for the Sultan and the Czar ; Englishmen 
drilling and commanding the armies of Greece, and 
the auxiliary legions of Portugal and Spain. — This 
self-laudatory topic is, however, extrinsic to our sub- 
ject, and we leave the vain-glorious reader to pursue 
it for himself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Homeless People. 

Oh^ the firesides of old Eogland I 

You are requested to imagine, if you have never 
actually experienced the luxury of the sensation, a 
continental tourist leaving behind, with small regret, 
the land of paved roads, walled towns, dust, glare, 
passports, stewed cat, and white wine vinegar, 
landed at Dover, comfortably seated in an easy-chair 
in one of those delightful sitting-rooms of the Old Ship 
— after a good old English dinner, a bottle of Madeira 
at his elbow, a dish of filberts within lazy reach, and 
a clear, gassy, sea-coal fire, puffing and fizzing in 
smiling welcome of the traveller's return to his native 
Albion. Tou are requested to imagine, I say, if yovk 
have any imagination at all, the thrice-happy man, 
implanting his feet on the fender, turning up the tips 
of his comfortable toes to the bars, welcoming the 
poker for old acquaintance sake, throwing himself 
back in his chair, and exclaiming in ecstasy, — 
Oh^ the firesides of old England ! 
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^ A good tea-coal jire hath a twofold operation in it. 
It aseends me into the inwaid man, dries np there all 
the cold, moist, f ogmatic humonis that environ him : 
makes him cheerfnl, sociable, foil of nimble, fiexy 
shapes, which deliyeied oyer the bottU^ which is the 
inspiration, becomes excellent wit. The second pro- 
perty of your excellent sea-coal is the wanning of the 
blood ; which, before cold and settled, left the liver 
white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice ; but your sea-coal warms it, and makes 
it course from the inwards to the parts extreme : it 
illnmineth the face, which, as a beacon, gives warning 
to all the rest of this little kingdom, man, to warm : 
and then the vital commoners and inland petty spirits 
muster me all to their great captain the heart, who 
great, and puffed up with this caloric^ doth any deed of 
courage ; and this valour comes of seor-coal t* 

Thus far the puissant and most corpulent knight, 
Sir John Falstaff, upon this subject — with variations. 

There is, in sooth, something more than warmth, 
welcome, cheerfulness, serenity, and society, in a good 
sea-coal fire, though these are much, and more than the 
steaming stoves and sulphurous charbon d hois of the 
continent can afford. There is a nationality in a blazing 
English coal fire, identifying itself with us, and us 
with our country. Is not coal the source of our 
material, as freedom is of our moral power? is not 
coal the tractor and domesticator of our iron, the 
parent of our copper, tin, lead, and steel ? is not coal 
the great luminary of our age, before whose sparkling 
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light the iUuminati of the schools, not to mention the 
old oil lamps, have for ever '' paled their ineffectual 
fires ?" is not coal the nursing-mother of our steam- 
engines by land and sea, the worthy representatives of 
our dominion over both ? 

Go as deep as you please into the causes of the 
magnificent position this scrubby little isle of Albion 
holds among the nations of the earth, do you not find 
coal at the bottom of it? and much as we confess 
ourselves obliged to old King Alfred, do we not 
acknowledge ourselves infinitely more indebted to old 
King Coal ? • 

The aristocratic reader, peeping over the verge of 
this page at his warmth-dispensing fire, marvelling the 
while why the connection between individual comfort 
and national glory, suggested by its cheering blaze, 
never struck him before, will, mayhap, marvel what 
' sea-coal fires have to do with homeless people — very 
little, in truth ; but as there are reasons for roasting 
eggs, so may there be refusons for not roasting them, of 
which we take the not having eggs, nor fire whereat 
to roast them, of reasons the two most conclusive. 

Some years ago, when we first adventured upon the 
great ocean of London life, we made our triumphal 
entry into the metropolis, the enviable possessor of a 
capital of sixteen sovereigns — a weight of metal, in 
our opinion, equal to the enterprise of taking the 
town by storm. Indeed, we had already planted, in 
imagination, our standard upon the loftiest ramparts 
of the ^^ Row ;" already we had feasted, by anticipa<- 
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tion, with all the leading publishers in turn, and 
yalued our yet unpublished MSS. at somewhat less 
than thirty years' purchase of the Waverley Novels. 

Strange to tell, our appearance in town excited no 
particular sensation. Wandering through the Bow with 
a bundle of our invaluable lucubrations in either pocket, 
we were surprised to find no rival publishers rushing 
from their establishments to contend for the honour of 
introducing us to a discerning public : nay more, we 
have a distinct recollection of offering our best bow 
and manuscript to all the bibliopolists of that literary 
locality, without so much as one invitation to dinner, 
or any other result than that of calling again with our 
best bow, to receive back our best manuscript as alto- 
gether unsuitable. 

Of course, we were not a little astonished at the 
stupidity of the great men of the " Row :" we pitied 
the poor devils, slapped our forehead, wishing they 
knew what treasures lay dormant within the dura 
mater of our skull : determined in the heat of passion 
to have our revenge of the whole lot of them, and 
to expend our capital in publishing upon our own 
account. Without much difficulty we discovered a 
patron of literary men, who, charging us twelve pounds 
for the printing of a pamphlet which we afterwards 
discovered, cost him one pound ten, condescended to 
allow his name to appear on the title-page as publisher. 
Satisfied that our fortune was made, we expended the 
poor remainder of our money in advertising : the result 
may be anticipated — not a copy of the pamphlet sold ! 
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Could it be possible, after all — after the certificates 
of onr pedagogues, the prizes of our spouting club, the 
asseverations of our respected " governor," that John- 
son was a fool to us, and that Burke could not hold a 
candle to our style — that we were a blockhead? 
Could it be possible, after all, that our father's son 
wafi no better than a goose ? Whether or not, the 
money was gone, the pamphlet remained : the former 
went into the pocket of our literary Msecenas — the 
latter found its way to the shops of the trunk-maker 
and butterman: the end of this beginning was, we 
were left homeless and penniless. 

Knowing that towards a man in misfortune friend- 
ship assumes the airs of patronage, and that borrowing 
and begging are the same, we determined to " rough it 
out," and took up our abode, until better times should 
come, now at the Westminster Bridge Recess, now at 
the Waterloo Dry Arch Hotel. 

Eternal blessings crown the benevolent architect 
who invented those little over-arched recesses upon 
the former structure, and those — we cannot with jus- 
tice say dry — but those land arches beneath the 
latter! Here alone, in this inhospitable town, are 
open houses kept for the houseless wayfjEurer : here 
alone haa the penniless shelter from the biting blast 
and the pelting rain : here, wretches abandoned by all 
mankind may claim a temporary refuge, and find, in 
the dreamy slumbers of exhausted nature, oblivion of 
that misery their wakeful hours deny. 

Yet it is not so now : the dry arch has been bricked 
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up, lest the wietclied mi^t enjoj tliat shelter of the 
wretched : the henehes haye been removed from the 
recesses of Westminster Bridge, lest the over-loaded 
porter might deposit for a moment his weary harden, 
or the houseless wanderer of the night rest her jaded 
limbs. Nay, if yon take np your rest on a door-step, 
haying nowhere else to go, yon are snre the policeman, 
if yon haye not wherewithal to treat him to drink, 
will belabour yon with his truncheon, drag yon off to 
the station-house, and ^ make a case" of yon : nor is 
there in or out of the decalogue a crime upon which 
the metropolitan police-offices bear more hardly, than 
ihsA which, God knows, would seem to call for all the 
force of forbearing humanity — the crime of him who 
has not where to lay his head ! 

Clxtb People. 

It is truly astonishing how the contagion of fashion, 
the ape-like imitation of our betters, swells the full 
tide of the homeless in London. There is not a man 
who, with or without pretensions to the title, calls 
himself a gentleman, who would not be ashamed to 
confess himself, by card, or word of mouth, a tenant of 
Lambeth, Paddington, Pimlico, or Pentonyille : a 
gentleman must be supposed^ at least, to liye at the 
West End ; and as every gentleman cannot possibly 
live in that enviable quarter, gentlemen club together 
for a common presentable address — hence the wise 
•and benevolent institution of Clubs. 
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In the centre of the most fashionable and expensive 
part of the town, these societies of Communists pur> 
chase or erect a splendid palace, and establish them- 
selves en masse. Here they lounge in the drawing- 
rooms, flatten their noses against the windows, write 
their letters on Club paper, seal them with Club wax, 
impressed with the Club seal : dine, if they have the 
wherewithal, on the one-and-ninepenny joint of the 
day, sip a pint of port in solitary dignity, then, lighting 
their cigar, wend their way home to a " three-pair- 
back" in some part of the town never named to ears 
polite, where they can be accommodated for seven 
shillings a-week, attendance inclusive. 

If you ask where they live? — at the Club: how 
they live ? — by the carte of the Club : what are their 
opinions? — the opinions of the Club: who are the 
best fellows in the world? — Tom, Dick, and Roger, 
of the Club : where is the best wine in London to be 
had? — at the Club: who have the whitest cravats 
and the reddest plush breeches in town? — waiters at 
the Club : where is the best letter-paper to be had for 
the pocketing? — at the Club: the best society ? — at 
the Club : what is the most probable mode of obtaining 
terrestrial felicity? — become a member of the Club ! 

All this,^however, is to be taken cunt grano. The 
Club is a very good place — no better, for members of 
the wine committee, the dinner committee, the library 
committee, and the other committees, ^hese people, 
who are usually ^^ old soldiers" in the economical sense 
of the term, make their own of the Club : the waiters 

VOL. I. s 
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understand them, the tradesmen understand them, the 
secretary understands them : they do whatever they 
please, and no ordinary member can do any thing, eat 
any thing, or drink any thing, but how and as they 
please. 

To the committee the Club is a home — to all others 
it is only a place where they are tolerated : the com- 
mittee are masters, the members guests : the committee 
are the decemvirs, the rest the populace ; and although 
there are in every Club one or two brawling tribunes 
of the people, we never could find out that they made 
any thing by their grumbHng agitation. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that, by being balloted for and admitted, you get into 
the society of a club. Whatever society there may be 
in the sparkling lights, the cheering fire, and the 
waiters in red plush breeches and white cravats, your 
subscription gives you the undoubted privilege to 
enjoy; if you are friendless out of doors, you are 
equally friendless in a club, where, in truth, you are 
regarded exactly in the ratio of the number of your 
friends. There is no worse place for making up to or 
scraping acquaintance with your fellow clubmen ; there 
is a pride of repulsion among gentlemen in these 
societies, as if they should tell you by their looks, " If 
you have no friends, my good fellow, I have — if you 
want acquaintance, I don't — if you come here to 
fasten yourself upon me, your membership is no letter 
of recommendation." 

This is disagreeable, but it may be necessary. 
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Where fifteen hundred men get together in any society, 
there must he many whose acquaintance is not worth 
having, and a few whom it may not he desirahle to 
have any thing to do with ; but we must look deeper 
than this for the anti-social propensities of Clubs. 
Your Englishman is of a blunt, honest nature, who 
would rather not know you at all, if he cannot know 
you intimately. He has not that plasticity of manner 
which scatters bows and grinds, and interchanges 
pinches of reciprocal snuff with men he never saw 
before, and never cares to see again ; his acquaintance 
ia made with difficulty, because it is valuable when 
made : his friendships ripen slowly, and tardily decay. 

PABL0X7B PEOPLS. 

When you have loitered long about taverns and 
coffee-houses, you will not fail to become familiar with 
the faces of another description of homeless people, 
who frequent these places, and become fixtures, as it 
were, of the establishment, living, and it may be dying, 
under the protection of the Green Man, The Cheshire 
Cheese, or The Marquis of Granby. These venerable 
votaries of Bacchus have a prescriptive right to the 
seat next the fireplace ; a particular peg is consecrated 
to their hat and cloak ; their cane occupies a custo- 
mary partition of the umbrella-stand, and wo be to 
the unlucky wight who sticks therein his umbrella ! 
With these the waiter is jiot the waiter, but " Tho- 
mas," the barmaid not the barmaid, but ^^ Susan." 
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The eyening paper is aired, and handed to them ficst, 
and the tap-room Intelligencer is always disengaged 
when they happen to require it. 

No pains are spared to make them comfortable, by 
the host, hostess, and their subordinates ; if any objeo- 
tion is taken to any thing they have, it is changed 
without a murmur. Their negus has always natmeg' 
fragrant on the top, and their beer is never witboat a 
plentiful dash of ginger. Theirs is the privilege to 
" how d' ye do, sir" the vulgar customers of the par- 
lour, and to scan, with scrutinizing eye, the unrecog'*- 
nized interloper ; for these elders of the pothouse look 
with great suspicion upon any incomer who is not a 
regular customer of the place. 

When the venerable Nestor has imbibed and exhaled 
to his heart's content — and if you take his nose into 
the account, it blushingly confesses how much has been 
swallowed to produce its roseate hue — he deliberately 
takes down his cloak, puts on his hat, assumes his 
cane, and, with '^ Gentlemen, I wish you all a very 
good evening,** takes his leave, the others, taking their 
pipes for the moment out of their mouths, bobbing 
their heads, and returning the salutation, with ^ we 
widi you a very good-evening, Mr Soak." Thomas 
rushes to the door, holding it ostentatiously open; 
Susan smiles, and curtsies from behind the bar, wink- 
ing at the same time with the " ojf^ eye upon her young 
man, who, lolling luxuriously by her side, divides his 
time between smoking and flipping brandy-and-water. 
The veteran toddles homewards to his customary 
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garret ; Thomas, closing the door, puts his tongue in 
his cheek, and, after remarking to Susan '^ how un- 
common muggy that old Jile is to-night," returns to 
wait upon the surviyors of the parlour. 

Of one of the numerous family of soaks thus pre- 
sented to our memory, let us indulge in the remem- 
brance. It was at The Goose and Frying-Pan, in 
Brokers' Alley — a very noted house, by the way, for 
the stronger aJes, and not undiatinguiahed in its gin- 
that we first encountered this venerable gentleman. 

He might be about eighty years of age — he con- 
fessed to seventy-five — and was doubled up by 
ossification or lumbago, so completely, that when he 
would sit erect he was obliged to have both heels upon 
the table in the plane of the horizon of his nose, an 
attitude less graceful than picturesque. His profile 
was that of a parrot, his nose gracefully drooping over 
his lip, as if desirous to divide with the mouth the 
aromatic fragrance of the old gentleman's gin. His 
forehead was modest and retiring, but as smooth, and 
much whiter, than the palm of our hand. The absence 
of teeth caused a preternatural recession of the mouth, 
but his chin stepped boldly forward, to restore his 
equilibrium of face. He was dressed in the style of 
a small farmer of the last century. 

His tone of voice was exactly that of a cock-sparrow, 
and his style of conversation precisely similar to that 
of the same perking, chattering, self-opinioned little 
animaL His good humour, notwithstanding his age 
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and infirmities, was unfailing. He knew by sight 
every body in the habit of frequenting the room ; and 
whether they chose to listen or not, all one to him, 
he chattered away, '^ wetting his whistle** at short 
intervals. 

Of the existence of the world since the commence- 
ment of the present centory, he did not seem to enter- 
tain the most remote idea. This evening he would 
talk of the great frost, to-morrow of the fEiilnre of hops 
in 1763, the next day of the French Revolution, which 
he seemed to think was in full force at this day — in 
which, after all, the old gentleman was not much 
mistaken. He would inquire, with the greatest inno- 
cence, whether the King of France (meaning poor 
Lous XVI.) was not a well-meaning man, and would 
lament bitterly that " Farmer George,'* as he called 
him, should have lost his memory. If any one talked 
of the weather, he would bring a parallel weather case 
of fifty years ago. 

When the room rang with botheration about Russell 
and Peel, he would turn to me, and with a smile of 
inexpressible good-nature, say it was all very fine, he 
dared say, but he should like to hear what Pitt and 
Fox had to say upon the subject. Altogether, his 
mind was. a wreck, that might be contemplated with- 
out any other feeling than that of regret that so good 
a soul should have survived all who were near and 
dear to him, and be condemned to spend the winter of 
his days in the wilderness of a tavern ; yet he seemed 
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perfectly bappy, and, when we discovered the particu- 
lar snuff he relished, we grew very familiar, and we 
thought he could neyer make too much of us. 

From the parlour of The Goose and Frying-Pan he 
was neyer absent betwixt half-past four in the after- 
noon and eleyen at night ; but, although it was evident 
that his circumstances were easy, we never could ob- 
serve that he had any friends, or was intimate with 
any one. On the contrary, we could readily remark 
with what skill and good-humour he contrived to 
*' dodge" every particular inquiry respecting his domi- 
cile, about which some of the more forward habitties 
of the parlour used at times to press him. Indeed, he 
did not seem to live, or wish to live, at all for present 
men or times. His pleasures were in the past, his 
friendships and affections lay doubtless in the grave. 
In the past he loved to live, and we think the reason 
he preferred our snuff to that of others, was less on 
account of its flavour than that we were accustomed to 
humour the bent of his inclination, and to talk of Lord 
Chatham, Wilkes, George Washington, Alderman Beck- 
ford, ** Farmer George," and the King of Prussia, as 
if we were to meet those distinguished persons at 
dinner that very evening. 

One Sunday afternoon we strolled, as usual, to The 
Goose and Frying-Pan, and, strange to relate, the bird 
had flown. We should as soon have expected the 
parlour itself to have deserted the house, as our old 
friend. Gone he was, however, and as there is some- 
thing in association, even of an old fool that warms 
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our beer and mellows our pipe, we felt we shoiild 
not be comfortable ; we took up our bat, and strolled 
into the city. Psussing Pope's Head Alley, we were 
struck with a sign sufficiently fandliar to us — The 
Goose and Frjring-Pan. Another Gt>ose and Prying- 
Pan ! thought we, this must be seen into. Entering 
the parlour, who should meet our astonished optics 
but our doubled'Up old friend of the last ceixtoiy, 
hard by the chimney comer, his *' ^o" of gin-and- 
water before him on the table. We recognized one 
another on the instant. 

Like ourselyes, he had adyentured into foreign 
parts, and penetrated as far as the city, when the long- 
accustomed sign of The Goose and Frying-Pan arrested 
his wandering feet. The magic association of sounds 
was too much for him — he had found another Kome, 
as it were, in another world — a Goose within a Goobo, 
a Frying-Pan within a Frying-Pan I 

'' Some natural thine he felt, but quenched it soon.*' 

We talked for the thousandth time of Wilkes, Lord 
Chatham, and the King of Prussia, but our yenerable 
friend was evidently ill at ease ; 'even our humble joke, 
that we had heard of out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, but out of one frying-pan into another was a new 
version, failed to restore his wonted equanimity. He 
found fault with the attentions of the waiter, censured 
the short-cut, and animadverted upon the gin; nor 
was it until we had, at his request, called a cab, and 
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that our friend had desired the cabman to driye to the 
old Qtooae and Frying-Pan, with especial emphasis on 
the old^ that he was enabled to bid us good-<by with 
his wonted equanimity. 

We neyer saw him again. 

Months passed oyer ; our doubled-up friend at the 
old ^^ Goose and Frying-Pan" had been long forgotten. 
Susan the barmaid had eloped with the gentleman of 
the bar, and Thomas, who it appeared had a sneaking 
kindness for the damsel, left the house in high dudgeon. 
We were all taking our customary glass in the often- 
recited parlour, when a respectable business-like gen- 
tleman, in a new hat, and highly-polished boots, 
walked into the midst of the apartment. 

Having ordered the very unusual quantity of a pint 
of port, the unknown called for an evening paper. 
Finding it engaged, he became very fidgety, and amitsed 
himself scrutinizing the guests, as if he wanted some 
of them — a compliment which they liberally repaid 
in the same coin. It was evident he was unaccus- 
tomed to public parlours; in fact, he looked more like 
a man who had a parlour of his own, and as such we 
could not help regarding him with the highest venera- 
tion. It was not impossible, we thought, that he 
might take it in his head to invite one of us home to 
supper. When the gentleman, in a careless tone, 
inquired if any of the company present could flavour 
him with a pinch of snuff, a dozen boxes leaped from 
their respective waistcoat pockets, and were officiously 
presented to him; the unknown graciously conde- 
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scended to take a pinch from each, and resumed his 
seat, but still seemed evidently unesusy. At length, 
summoning up courage, after a few preliminary hems 
and haws, the strange gentleman inquired whether any 
gentleman in that room was in the habit of using a 
pewter snuff-box. This was too familiar by half. 
Our worshipful company began to suspect in the 
stranger some west-end swell who might haye come 
there for the purpose of quizzing the guests of the 
Goose and Frying-Pan. 

" What's that to you, sir?" sharply inquired Mr 
Daggs the undertaker, one of the oldest frequenters of 
the parlour. 

" Are we obligated to answer all your questions, 
sir V* obserred Mr Griggs the umbrellar-maker, a man 
of some acerbity of manner. 

" Tits — tits" ejaculated, between his teeth, Mr 
Sidney Grist, the newspaper sub-editor, whereupon 
the favourite bull-dog of that gentleman, who accom- 
panied him to all public meetings, and who, besides 
counting ten upon every division, is also reckoned an 
effective public speaker, rushed forth from beneath his 
master's chair, setting up an awful howl, and evidently 
meditating a solution of continuity in some of the 
nether garments of the unlucky inquisitor. 

" I am afraid, gentlemen," observed the unknown 
calmly, " my question seems rather impertinent, but I 
assure you, my reason for asking it is not so." 

" If that be the case, sir," we observed in return, 
^ our pewter snuff-box and its contents are heartily at 
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your service; and, but that it is pewter, we should 
have done ourselves the honour to have oflfered it you 
before." 

"I am truly obliged to you, sir, and would be 
happy to have a word with you in private, if your 
convenience suits at present," rejoined the stranger, 
whereupon we forthwith adjourned together to a 
private room, leaving the undertaker, umbrella-maker, 
editor and his dog, lost in admiration. 

The mystery was soon solved. Eccentric to the 
last, our poor old parrot-nosed friend had taken it in 
his benevolent noddle to invite our remembrance of 
him, by the handsome legacy of five hundred pounds 
in the Three-and-ar-half per cents ; and, ignorant alike 
of our name and whereabouts, had tacked a codicil to 
his will, identifying the object of his posthumous 
bounty as the gentleman with the pewter snuff-box, 
frequenting the parlour of the old (thus is it described 
in the will) Goose and Frying-Pan. 

Such are the strange and unlooked-for results of 
parlour acquaintanceship in London ; and here, if we 
had any talent for moralizing — which we honestly 
confess is not our forte — we might observe, not im- 
pertinently, that respect and attention tb age, and 
sympathy for its infirmities and foibles, which is the 
pride of a gentleman and the duty of a Christian, may 
not be without its recompense even in this world. And, 
although the unlooked-for and unusual reward of five 
hundred pounds in the Three-and-a-half per cents must 
not be considered the probable recompense of such 
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polite attentions, yet they neyer &il to repay him who 
bestows them, not only in the consciousness of the 
propriety of his conduct, but in the breast of the 
receiyer, and of all who have the gratification of look> 
ing on, when age, in itself honourable, is for its own 
sake honoured. 

When the reader (which matrimony and the fates 
forbid) has been as long homeless as we have, and as 
long accustomed to break forth from the whisperless 
solitude of his own romantic attic to the warm, cheer- 
ing, and well.lighted, but heartless and unsympathizing 
parlour of a tayem, he will discoyer that eyery parlour 
has a character, company, and tone of conyersation 
peculiarly its own; and if he makes the round of 
London tayems as often as we haye done, he will dis- 
coyer that not two. tayems haye a character, company, 
and tone of conyersation alike. 

Some are of a higher, others of a lower cast ; some 
are frequented by gentlemen, others by professional 
persons, others by respectable tradesmen, others again 
by tradesmen of a lower grade ; but, in short, yon 
haye only to run oyer in your memory as many con- 
ditions of human existence as may occur to you, and 
for eyery One of those conditions you will find the 
licensing magistrates haye proyidentially ordained a 
tayem. 

Tou may choose your eyening's entertainment at a 
tayem as you would a play. At the ^' Stab and 
Gabteb," for example, they are a rare tragic set, deep 
In loye with Macready and Charles Kean. At the 
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" Bell and Ceown," on the contrary, genteel comedy 
carries the day, and the most popular toasts are Yes* 
tris, Nisbett, and Kainsforth. At the ^' King's Head," 
lovers of the melo-drama are accustomed to assemble^ 
where you may oyerhear the merits of the " Blood- 
boltered Bandit, or How's yoitr Mother," discussed 
with action suited to the word, and word to the 
action. 

If you are an admirer of the fine arts, drop into a 
parlour any where about Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square. There connoisseurs, and cognoscenti prepon- 
derate ; there they talk of '' Corregios, Raphaels, and 
ftuf;" obserre that the pictures at the last exhibition, 
and all other exhibitions, had been infinitely better 
painted if the painters had taken more pains; and 
although they do not now, as of yore, praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino, they are all open-mouthed 
in praise of the* recent yagaries of Turner, affirming 
with all their lungs, that because a man in early life 
has displayed the highest powers of fancy and intellect 
in his compositions, the most exquisite harmony in hia 
colour, and the most absolute mastery oyer all the 
conyentionalities of art of any British painter, he shall 
therefore be at liberty to fill the exhibitions with 
things that are unlike any thing earthly, watery, or 
skyey, and are simply tours deforce^ aa it would seem, 
of a great colourist run mad. 

Although we should be sorry to see painting vuL 
garized to a merely imitatiye art, as we haye often 
remarked to the cognoscenHy yet the greatest masters 
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have not disdained to paint natural objects naturally ; 
dabs of gam, blads of orange, and lumps of putty, the 
engraver may make something of, but the spectator 
cannot. We haye ourselves painted sundry pictures 
in this style : as, for example, the '^ Burning of both 
Houses of Parliament," by rubbing a soft brick-bat 
over a blackened pannel. The vagaries of an intoxi- 
cated whitewash brush over a yard and half of can- 
vass, we propose calling a " Storm in the Adriatic :" 
and by blotching with burnt umber a back ground of 
ultra-marine and yellow ochre, we intend to exhibit 
a ^' Bacchus and Ariadne ;" if these works have 
no other merit, they are at least a& like what they 
profess to represent, as some late pictures from the 
easel of Turner. Shall a man shake the alphabet in 
a bag, and when the confused mass, '^ than chaos more 
chaotic still," is disposed any how upon a flat super- 
ficies, call the unintelligible stuff an epic poem ? We 
entertain the most profound respect for Mr Turner, 
and confess him one of the most original masters of our 
age and nation. He has power to astonish, and power 
to delight : he has astonished us enough : he did not 
disdain to delight us before, and we hope he will not 
disdain to delight us again. 

At these artistic taverns, too, you will hear dark and 
mysterious accounts of undoubted original works of 
the great masters sold at extravagant prices, which, 
upon more minute examination, have turned out un- 
doubted original copies by hands without pretensions 
to mastery, old or new. You will see pawnbrokers* 
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duplicates handed about, the property of some poor 
deyil of an artist who has died of hunger, and who, 
while he liyed, used to send his works to the pawn- 
broker wet £rom the easel. Great is the speculation 
and traffic upon these — some patron of the art8{!) 
purchasing them, perhaps, for a tenth part of their 
Talue. The picture dealers present, who have by them 
any works of the unfortunate deceased, will patheti- 
cally observe, that, ^'now the beggar is dead, they 
may venture to lay on a few guineas extra ;* so that 
an artist of merit may die of famine to-day, and this 
day twelvemonth a price will be asked by the dealers 
for one of his works, sufficient to have kept him and 
his family comfortably in the interval. 

In the neighbourhood of the great hospitals you 
will find professional parlours, the haunts of young 
gentlemen, whose poor deluded parents in the country 
fondly imagine their young hopefuls are attending 
lectures, dissecting the human body, and studying the 
practice and theory of their profession. 

The erudition of these young gentlemen upon every 
subject upon which they should be profoundly igno- 
rant, is only equalled by their enormous ignorance of 
every thing they ought to know. In the chemical 
composition, pharmacy, and therapeutics of gin, beer, 
and brandy-and-water, they are equally practised and 
profound. The anatomy and physiology of oysters, 
lobsters, mutton-chops, rump-steaks, and welsh-rabbits, 
have no difficulties for their digestion. In the theory 
and practice of wringing knockers, breaking bell- 
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wires, rioting in the streets, and battling with police- 
officers, it is impossible to imagine that thej are not 
perfectly competent to pass anj examination. 

From their conyersation in the course of a few 
evenings, you will not ^lil to become as expert in 
their profession as themselyes. They will inform one 
another how they '' bUked old Professor Glister's 
lectures half the season, but by the bribe of half-»- 
crown to the porter, made that functionary swear 
they never lost a day, and so got their certificate. 
What a pretty girl came into the fever-ward that 
morning, how they winked, and she smiled, smA what 
a pity if she should die, and whether they wont see 
where she lives when she goes out convalescent. How 
they wrote down to the country, to the * governor,' 
telling him what a many lectures and tickets they 
must take out, and how, instead of taking out lectures 
and tickets, they made away with the ^governor's' 
money. How the house-surgeon blew up the dressers 
about the old man they bled to death in mistake, how 
the dressers blew up the nurses, and how the nurses 
blew up the patients : how the governors got wind of 
it, and how it was all hushed up for fear of injuring 
the interests of the hospital." 

The conversation will then take a turn through the 
surgical wards. '^ What fine operations they had that 
day, and what a fine sight it was to see that great 
surgeon, Slashem, cut out a fellow's upper jaw-bone, 
because he had a pimple under his eye. What a ^ne 
opportimity it was to perform that difficult operation : 
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how Slaahem no how would let the operation be dis- 
pensed with, not knowing when he might fall in with 
each another promising ^cafie:' how the fellow 
straggled and roared, and how Slashem's knife slipping, 
half his eje was scooped out : how Slashem brought 
away half the patient's face in a piece, and the pimply 
along with it : how the actual cautery was a{^lied» 
and how the red-hot iron hissed like ten devils when 
clapped to the bare bone : how the fellow cried mar«> 
der, and how one of the dressers crammed a plug of 
lint, wet with his own blood, into the man's mouth, to 
stop his roaring. How the pupils applauded Shushem : 
how Skahem, with the bloody knife between his teeth, 
scratched his head with his bloody fingers, and made 
a low bow : how the patient fell back dead upon the 
table : how it served him right, for being so little of a 
plucked 'un : how one of the pupils said it would have 
been more kind to have cut off the patient's head at 
once, and how Slashem told him he was a disgrace to 
the hospital, and that ho would stop bis certificate. 
How a similar operation was to be performed next week 
upon another fellow with a vmti on his face, and how 
Slashem was to do it^ and what fun it would be : 
what a ^ tramp' Skshem was, and how he would cut a 
felloVs head oSy and put it on again, to cure an ear'* 
aohe r with many other light and diverting episodes of 
the like sanguinary nature. 

The social particularities of the profession will next 
engage the attention of these gentlemen. ^Whatawful 
flweUs the pnpils aie at St George's, what mobs they 

VOL. L T 
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mre il Thoiitti's and Qvya, wbat adeei yomig men mt 
their own ho^tiL How Uie St QecHgiteB smoked 
nothing bat penny Cabas to foor pomywwths of gin : 
how the St ThomasiteB and Qvjb never rose higlier 
than swipes and dioit-eat : how Iftey, for their own 
parts, de^se any pro fe aaionai man who smokes any 
thing nnder a real Hayannah, or calls for less than a 
shilling's worth of brandy and water. How no gentle* 
man shoold go stody at Bartholomew's, the ssters are 
so infernally cross and n^y : how the goTemois th^re 
will not peimit the pnpls to flirt with the female 
patients, and what a shame it is :* with much more 
conTemtion of the same sort to the same no-porpoee. 
In the yidnity of the Inns of Gonrt, yon will find 
nomberlesB porloois devoted to the ose and benefit of 
the gentlemen of the law — a class of men, who, liying 
in a monastic sort of way, are especially homeless 
people, from the Benchers of the Inn down to the 
whipper-snapper attorneys clerks. 
' These last are a most irresisdble class in their own 
estimation, emulous of the yiracity and ooxoombiy of 
magpies or jackdaws. How they will chatter — what 
a fool Denman is — how the Chancellor went wrong in 
the case of Swdtdleb v, SimpiiE, and how the equity 
was altogether on Swindlei^s side; how in the Bail 
Court Williams went wrong, though eyery clerk could 
have set him right ; how Coleridge snubbed an attorney 
at Chambers ; how old Sergeant Bullyrag made reflec- 
tions on the honesty of one of their fraternity for not 
paying oyer a fee to his (Bullyrags) clerk; what a 
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beast Bullyrag is, and how they will put more than 
that ont of his way. What a fine case of crim, con, is 
to come off in the Common Pleaa in the sittings after 
term, and what fun there will be, to be sure ; — whether 
any gentleman present knows any good straw bail, 
wanted by a fraudulent bankrupt, for which a hand* 
some premium will be given. How an eminent pleader, 
in his last murder-speech at the Old Bailey, hunted 
ten metaphors to death, through all the moods and 
tenses ; whether hunting metaphors to death is, or is 
not, cruelty to animals, with much argument and 
many cases cited thereupon; whether an indictment 
could be found. How one of the fraternity got very 
drunk, and waa taken to his own home by Policeman 
X 95; whether an action for assault and battery 
would lie against said Policeman, for assisting a gentle- 
man against his will — cases in point. How another of 
the brotherhood promised to marry a girl, and didn't, 
and how he kept to the windy side of the law, and 
how the parents of the girl turned her out of doors, 
and what a capital joke it was ; how all these feminine 
matters are to be managed so as to avoid actions, and 
the like. Concerning used-up stamps, and how money 
may be made of them without any risk. Concerning 
a clerk who stole a pewter watch from another clerk, 
and a third clerk who made an elegant speech in his 
behalf before old Stupe, the police-magistrate ; of the 
high compliment Stupe made him, saying, — what a 
pity it waa that so promising a youth waa not at the 
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bar; much argument what bar, and whether Stupe 
meant it as a compliment or not." 

To the Grecian and Temple Coffee-houses, with 
others, the barristers are accustomed to resort. These 
learned gentlemen are, however, so silent and reserred, 
that it is not easy to collect specimens of their table* 
talk. It will be advisable, notwithstanding, to caution 
the uninitiated, that because there is nothing said there 
may be much to saj, or to attribute that silence to 
dignity which should rather be ascribed to discretion. 

We recollect haunting for a time a particular parloor 
in the vicinity of Pimlico, much frequented by Cushion* 
able young men, who might have passed at Dublin or 
Edinburgh for *^ swells" of the first water, and who 
would have been invited to dinner by gentlemen with 
families of daughters, on their own personal security 
— their rings, pins, black satin stocks, glazed leather 
boots, and other ^ toggery," evidoicing at least an in- 
come of five hundred a-year. They could not deceive 
our practised eye, however ; yet for a long time we 
could not make ^ head or tail" of them ; — not stylish 
enough were they for the swell mob, and too well- 
dressed for onmibus cads off duty. 

Accident at last let us into the secret of their occu- 
pation. Never did we hear gentlemen of a public 
parlour so thoroughly imbued with ail the minntiie of 
fashionable life, and fashionable people, as these. They 
were living peerages and baronetages, and could tell 
you to a hal^nny the yearly income of the GountesB 
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DoUalolla, and tbd amount of the annual allowance 
made to her ladyship's younger son, the Honourable 
Tom Thumb. They knew to half an hour when the 
Lady Cecilia Bicketts was to be married to young 
Lord Eing's-Eyil, and all who were to be there. The 
cause of the late separation between Colonel and Lady 
Jane Skittish, they oould tell, if it were not indelicate; 
but made no scruple of mentioning the exact sum Earl 
Venom gave to the Reform Club for the purpose of 
impoyerishing his eldest son. They were perfectly in- 
formed of the reasons that induced the young Viscoun- 
tess Eick-in-Ghdlop to desert her octogenarian spouse 
the day after marriage, but of the subsequent close in- 
timacy of the young Count Diddlerowski with her 
ladyship, they had rather not say any thing. 

How a certain, august personiige looked — how she 
ate, and what exercise Ae took, was the daily subject 
of the discourse^ upon which they descanted with a 
freedom somewhat indecorous. What a fine seat 
A LBXBT, as they £uniliariy styled his Royal Highness, 
had in his saddle, and how particularly well he looked 
in full dress, just the reverse of her Majesty, who 
looked to greatest adyantage in simple attire,-— with 
countless chatter of the like category. 

For a long time they mystified even ourselyes ; but 
at last the murder was out. One of them coming into 
the parlour one eyening later than the rest, seemed 
rather excited, and haying lighted his cigar and sipped 
his wine and water, broke out with, — ^^ Demme, if I 
can stand that demned Buckingham Palace any longer! 
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Pedition seize my soul, if the Aair aint too much for 
my nerves ; that demned kitchen, too, a mile and 'alf 
from the Queen's side, with a couple of 'undred steps 
of stairs to go up and down. I say, demme, when you 
come to carry three or four kiyers, and a dozen or so 
of plates between the two, may I be demned if you 
won't feel aa if you had that 'ere Aelephant at the 
'Logical Garden a-riding'top of your back. — Can any 
1)ody tell me when the Court intends setting out for 
Vindsor V 

Lo ! and behold, these fasl^ionable people were the 
Queen's royal footmen ! 

Nor is it wonderful that these worshipful knights of 
the trencher should take upon themselves pseudo- 
aristocratic airs, when we reflect that they are per- 
mitted to sport the uniform, and even epaulettes, of 
captains in the army, and have the pay of subalterns, 
without the fatigue, the danger, the expatriation, or 
the duty. 

To do them justice, however, they are very favour- 
able specimens of the menial tribe, and we picked a 
great deal of fashionable life and conversation from 
them at second-hand, which we purpose inflicting upon 
the patient reader in the proper place : our series would 
hot be worth the price of waste paper without a 
chapter of fashionable twaddle, culled, after the 
manner of the fashionable novelists of the day, from 
the sculleiy wenches, foot-boys, and helpers about 
great houses. This is the only way in which the 
poor devil public can get a blink at what is doing in 
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the higher regions : those who are in exclnsive society, 
and could describe it, are not hungry enough to write ; 
those who, like ourselves, have an appetite that way, 
have no chance of seeing any more than the outsides of 
the beet houses* 

However, we will do what we can : we observe, on 
looking over our MS. notes, '^ Observations of Hannah 
the Housemaid on High Life and Conversation," and 
as Hannah is an intelligent girl, who has lived in the 
first £EU&ilies, we do not doubt to be able to dress up, 
with her assistance, a dish of high life that will astonish 
the natives, and make the vulgar stare ! 

Parlours frequented by tradespeople, we delight in. 
Nothing gives a man clearer ideas of the vast supe- 
riority of London over provincial places, than the con- 
versation we hear from such men, in such places. We 
recollect a country cousin pestering us, on one occasion, 
to shew him the ^^ lions," and we carried him off, first 
cab, to one of our favourite parlours. 

" Observe now, friend Bumpkin," we said to him, 
^^ the people you will see here, and let us know what 
you think of them : there are half-a-dozen gentlemen 
— listen to their conversation, and make what you can 
of them." 

Bumpkin did as he was desired, and in the middle 
of the second pot informed us gravely, that from the 
style of conversation, he should conclude they were 
respectable gentlemen living on their money. 

Presently, one of the party pulls a boot out of a bag, 
and hands it to another, who, examining it, says ''he 
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must just put on a heel-pieoe, and a patcb on the ride, 
and the price will he two shillings, and he will do it 
directly:" another declares he wants a top-ooat^ and a 
tiiird, the most erudite man in company, mistaken by 
Bumpkin for a fellow of Oxford, forthwith lugs out his 
tiqpei^ and takes his friend's measure for the garment : 
a fourth, haying finished his pipe and pot, takes a 
whitewash brush from under his apron, and declares 
^ he must just go do a little job for one of his best 
eustomers." Bumpkin is in amase, declares ho wonld 
not hare belieyed that men so well bred, well informed, 
sensible and moderate, could haye been humble trades- 
men, had he not seen it with his own eyes. 

^ But, what about the lions T continued our country 
cousin. 

'^ Why, you blockhead,* replied we, *^ these are the 
lions : these decent sensible men, with obseryation of 
life and general information, that would put to utter 
confusion a gathering of Highland lairds, or a panel 
of Irish Grand Jurors, are the Hons. These men, and 
such as these, with their pride of honest industry, 
their thirst of honest enterprise, represent in their 
social character the political grandeur and general pro- 
sperity of their nation : they are not only lions tiiemr 
selyes, but the mak^n of lions, the maintainen of 
lions, and the keq)er8 of lions in repair." 

^ You mean to say," obseryed our friend, ^^ that the 
accumulated sayings of the national industry of which 
these indiyiduals are the worthy representatiyes, has 
made this country what she is, aad enabled them to 
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have monnments to ahew, worthy so greatly indus- 
trious a people." 

" You may say that," replied we, " when you write 
home to your friends : and, if you see St Paul's, the 
Tower, the Ahbey, the Treasuiy, and the like, say, 
moreoyer, that you have also seen the men who raised 
them, and p^d for them, and preserve them." 
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